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Chicsgo  Tribun 
ROP  color 
hits  new  high 


ROP  COLOR  LINAGE- 
First  n  months,  1959 


Chicago  Tribune 
2,190,990 


Paper  B 
1,024,707 


Poper  C 
679,870 


Paper  D 
382,032 


More  and  more  advertisers  are 
using  Chicago  Tribune  ROP  color 
to  step  up  sales  in  this  key  mar¬ 
ket.  Color  linage  in  the  Tribune 
was  up  56%  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1959  over  the  same 
{)eriod  in  1958. 


Over  half  of  all  ROP  color  ad¬ 
vertising  published  in  Chicago 
newspapers  runs  in  the  Tribune 
—clear  proof  of  the  Tribune’s 
superior  selling  power.  Why  not 
include  Tribune  color  in  your  1960 
marketing  plans? 


More  readers... more  advertising... more  results— 

THE  TRIBUNE  GETS ’EM  IN  CHICAGO! 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Color  Au/ard 

won  by 

REPUBLIC  AND  GAZETTE  ^ 


PHOENIX.  ARIZONA 


MODERN  PLANT  Of 
REPUBLIC  &  GAZETTE, 
THE  HOME  OF' 
AWARD-WINNING 
COLOR  PRINTING 


Teamwork  between  advertising  and  mechanical  departments,  plus  technical 
skill  and  adaptability,  resulted  in  such  fine  color  production  that  it  won  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Award  for  the  Republic  and  Gazette.  Examples  of 
this  color  work  enabled  the  newspaper  to  convince  one  of  America’s  largest 
advertising  agencies  that  the  Republic  and  Gazette  was  well  equipped  to 
handle  color  advertising. 


Equipped  with  18  high-speed  Scott  Press  Units,  the  pressroom  of  the  Republic 
&  Gazette  is  designed  to  print  up  to  60,000  pph  per  press  delivery.  Nine 
of  these  black  and  white  units  are  equipped  with  color  couples,  providing 
utmost  flexibility  for  color  printing. 


EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE: 
501  FIFTH  AWE..  NEW  YORK  17 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Plainfield,  n.  j. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


Walter  Scott  &  Co.  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  1959  Editor  &  Publisher 
Award  for  excellence  in  color  printing  came  as  a  result  of  work  done  on 
Scott  Press  Units  equipped  with  color  couples.  Scott  Color  Equipment  can 
do  the  same  for  other  newspapers  and,  if  you  are  interested  in  color  print¬ 
ing  at  its  best,  by  all  means  allow  a  Scott  Engineer  to  show  you  how  Scott 
Equipment  can  solve  your  problem. 


TEACHING  BY  TV 


Bell  System  facilities  meet  a  new  need.  Already  a  vital  link  in  filling 
educators’  requirements  within  a  locality,  state  or  across  the  nation 


HELPING  TO  TEACH  . . .  HELPING  TO  LEARN.  Classroom  scene  in  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
This  is  one  of  the  schools  now  using  Educational  TV.  More  than  one  TV  receiver 
con  be  used  where  teachers  wish  to  accommodate  larger  classes  at  one  sitting. 


An  interesting  current  develop¬ 
ment  in  education  is  the  use  of 
television  for  instruction— both  in 
classrooms  and  in  the  home. 

Evidence  that  a  shortage  of  quali¬ 
fied  teachers  is  developing  coincides 
w  ith  the  need  for  some  way  to  meet 
the  awakened  interest  in  mathemat¬ 
ics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  general— from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  college  lc\  cl. 

Many  educators,  in  studying  the 
twin  problem,  are  thinking  more  and 
more  about  the  possibilities  of  Educa¬ 
tional  TV  in  their  teaching  programs. 

In  transmitting  lessons  and 
lectures  from  place  to  place,  various 
means  are  available.  Closed  circuit 
I'.ducational  systems  between 
schools  may  be  required.  Or  connec¬ 
tion  between  broadcasting  stations  in 
different  cities.  Or  a  hook-up  be¬ 
tween  closed  circuit  systems  and  one 
or  more  broadcasting  stations. 

W^hateser  distribution  of  T\^  is 
needed,  in  city,  county,  state,  or 
across  the  country,  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Companies  are  equipped  to 
provide  it.  They  have  the  facilities 
and  s  ears  of  know-how.  And  the  on- 
the-spot  manpower  to  insure  effi¬ 
cient,  dependable  service. 


which  successfully  serscs  thirty-six 
schools  in  Washington  County, 
Marsland. 

In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  tele¬ 
phone  company  facilities  now  con¬ 
nect  five  elementary  schools.  In 
New  York  State,  they  serve  a  high 
school  and  seven  other  schools  in 
the  Cortland  area. 

In  San  Jose,  California,  they  link 
four  schools  with  the  campus  of  San 
Jose  State  College.  And  in  Anaheim, 
California,  eighteen  schools  are 
sciA  cd  bv  T^^ 


Ssstem  is  one  of  the  business  organ¬ 
izations  which  support  it. 

In  this  great  “classroom.”  about 
lialf  a  million  people  get  up  early 
each  weekday  to  view  a  half-hour 
lecture  on  Modern  Chemistry  on 
their  T\^  sets  at  6:30  A.M.  Tliis 
32-wcek  college  course  goes  from 
coast  to  coast  over  Bell  System  lines. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Companies 
believe  their  T\^  transmission  facili¬ 
ties  and  know-how  can  assist  educa¬ 
tors  who  are  exploring  the  potential 
value  of  educational  television. 


For  over  three  years,  the  local  Bell 
Telephone  Company  has  provided 
the  closed  circuit  ETV  network 


Tire  largest  of  the  many  cunent 
educational  TV  projects  is  called 
Continental  Classroom.  Tire  Bell 


Tliey  welcome  opportunities  to 
work  with  those  interested  in  this 
promising  new  development. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JANUARY— 1960 

7- 10 — Copley  Seminar  for  Advertising  Managers,  Borrego  Springs.  Calif. 

8- 9 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Jefferson  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

10- 12 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Boston. 

11- 22 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar.  New  York. 
14-15— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Seattle. 

14-16 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Phoenix 
14-16— Wyoming  Press  Association.  Casper. 

17-19 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

17— 20 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

18 —  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors.  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

19 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel. 
Boston. 

19-21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  Hotel  Kenmore, 
Boston. 

21- 23 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill. 

22- 23 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel  Albuquerque. 

23- 25 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Caprock 
Hotel,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

24- 27 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  White  Plaza  Hotel, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

27 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Advertising  Research  Workshop, 
Hotel  Sheraton  East,  New  York. 

29-30 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Executive  Conference.  Netherland  Hilton, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

29- 30— Michigan  Press  Association.  Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

30 -  Hudson  County  (N.J.)  Press  Club  Awards  Night,  Union  Club,  Hoboken. 

31- Feb.  2 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Syracuse. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

31-Feb.  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Anqelfne  Hotel,  Lufkin. 

FEBRUARY 

4— Associated  Press  Association  of  California  and  Nevada,  Hotel  Statler, 
Los  Angeles. 

4-6— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

4- 7— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Statler,  Los  Angeles. 

5 —  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

5-  Newspaper  Comics  Council.  Park  Lane,  New  York. 

8-19 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (newspapers 
under  75000). 

12 — Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Statler,  Hartford,  Conn. 

15-17 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Buffalo. 

18- 20 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel. 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

19- 20 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Hotel  Columbia,  Columbia. 

19-21 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

19-21 — College  Editors'  Conference,  Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York  City. 
19-21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  III. 

21-23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Diamond  Jubilee  meeting,  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

27-29 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minn. 

27- 29 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Little 
Rock  Ark. 

MARCH 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Marlon, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

7- 8 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 

House,  Boston. 

7-18 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news 
editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10-12 — Southwestern  Journalism  Congress,  Bellemont  Motor  Hotel,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

17-19 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

21-26— Short  course,  crime  reporting.  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III. 
21-April  I — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  city  editors,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

24-26 — International  Press  Institute  assembly.  Tokyo. 

24-26— Kansas  Press  Association,  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka. 

28- 30 — Science  Writers  Institute,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
3 1 -April  2 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar.  Nittany 

Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 
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finds  solid  buying  power 

There  is  one  best  way  to  drive  home  a 
sales  message  to  the  readers  of  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR.  That  is, 
to  tell  them  your  story  in  the  columns  of 
their  favorite  daily  newspaper. 

Retailers  tell  us  they  know  through 
experience  that  MONITOR  readers  make 
a  regular  practice  of  asking  for  MONITOR- 
advertised  merchandise  by  brand  name. 

Your  business  will  profit  from  the 
stimulus  of  a  program  of  advertising  in 
the  MONITOR.  Without  obligation  on  your 
part,  we  will  gladly  draw  up  a  detailed 
proposal  of  MONITOR  advertising  custom- 
made  to  the  requirements  of  your  product 
or  service.— THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston 
15,  Massachusetts. 
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News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


Vol.  93.  No.  1,  January  2,  1960,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  buai- 
nesB  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N,  Y. 
(Printed  by  Huizhes  Printinfz  Oo.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Second  class  mail 
privileges  authorized  at  Blast  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  under  Act  of  March  3.  1879,  with 
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Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.C 2:  Connaught  House. 
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I  THi:  DAIRY  FARMERS  REPORT  .  .  . 

There  Is  an  Urgent  Need 
For  Responsible  Men! 


'  Rocks  anci  Mud  Won't  Help 

Disclosures  that  certain  television  quiz  shows  were 
,  not  what  the  viewing  public  thought  they  were  has  letl 
[  to  the  oiJening  of  a  Pandora’s  box  of  charges,  counter¬ 
charges  and  confusion  about  who  should  be  responsible 
for  honesty,  or  ethical  conduct,  in  the  mass  media. 

While  television  has  taken,  thus  far,  most  of  the 
brunt  of  public  indignation,  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  determining  how  honest  the  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  content  is  in  other  media  as  well. 

Oriented  as  we  are  toward  the  so-called  practical 
things  in  life,  many  Americans  are  prone  not  to  be 
concerned  about  ethics — until  suddenly  we  realize  we’ve 
“been  took.”  Then  we  plunge  ourselves  into  an  orgy  of 
exposing  faults  and  pointing  fingers  at  each  other. 
Rocks  and  mud  fly,  and  sometimes  the  aim  is  very  poor. 

1  Even  Children  Raise  Doubts 

I  Quite  apart  from  the  ethical  or  moral  issues  involved 
;  in  offering  advertising  or  editorial  material  to  the  pub- 
i  lie,  there  are  some  very  practical  considerations  that 
-^definitely  have  a  bearing  on  where  we  go  from  here. 

;  Even  small  children  have  been  questioning  the 
*  honesty  of  advertising,  for  it  does  not  take  a  highly 
sophisticated  mind  to  realize  that  not  all  cigarette 
filters  can  be  the  “best.”  Regardless  of  the  medium  in 
which  advertising  appears,  the  public  generally  assumes 
there  is  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser 
to  present  only  the  truth  about  his  product  or  service 
and  also  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  of  the  medium 
used  to  guarantee  his  viewers,  listeners  or  readei*s  that 
the  advertising  messages  are  truthful. 

If  a  newspaper  or  magazine  publisher  is  willing  to 
accept  pay  for  misleading  or  dishonest  advertising  or 
rejects  his  responsibility  to  determine  the  honesty  of 
j-  the  advertising  his  publication  carries,  isn’t  it  logical 
I  to  assume  that  readers  will  have  serious  doubts  about 
j  the  truthfulness  of  the  editorial  material? 

Rights  Imply  Obligations 

It  is  often  overlooked  that  the  American  guarantee 
i  of  freedom  of  the  press  is  an  affirmation  of  the  people's 
right  to  know.  The  pledge  is  only  indirectly  interpreted 
to  protect  the  rights  of  publishers  or  broadcasters.  Any 
large-scale  failure  by  the  managers  of  the  mass  media 
to  fulfill  the  obligation  to  present  the  truth  to  the  people 
could  lead  to  much  more  clamor  for  government  action 
in  some  form  or  another.  Each  time  it  is  demonstrated 

that  the  public  has  been  hoodwinked  through  some  un- 

_ _  _ _ _  _ 1 _ 


All  this  applies,  of  course,  to  many  other  areas  as 
well.  The  F^eral  Trade  Commission  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  were  created  to  protect  tlie 
public  against  deception  in  the  sale  of  products  and 
services.  The  establishment  of  these  governmental 
control  units  was  recognition  by  the  American  people 
that  the  right  to  be  in  business  carries  with  it  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  offer  a  product  or  service  that  is  not  harmful 
and  that  performs  as  its  seller  says  it  will  perform. 

It  is  not  at  all  inconceivable  that  there  will  arise,  as  a 
i-esult  of  the  investigations  into  the  practices  of  the 
mass  media,  new  proposals  for  governmental  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  mass  media — just  as  FTC  and  FDA  serve  as 
publicly  accepted  censors  of  advertising  and  labeling 
of  products. 

Doubt  Reduces  Faith 

Dairy  farmers  have  a  direct  interest  in  protecting 
and  building  responsibility  in  mass  media.  Having  been 
subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  irresponsible  reporting  and 
advertising  that  has  contributed  to  public  doubt  about 
milk  products — such  as  the  highly  inaccurate  sugges¬ 
tions  that  alcohol  is  better  than  milk  for  adults,  and 
the  confusing  headlines  and  ads  that  delve  into  the  area 
of  diet  and  heart  disease — dairymen  are  wondering, 
very  logically,  if  what  they  see  and  hear  in  the  mass 
media  about  other  subjects  is  as  unreliable  as  is  much 
of  the  reporting  and  ^vertising  that  seeks  to  under¬ 
mine  public  confidence  in  milk  and  milk  products! 

Dairymen,  who  have  become  rather  big  advertisers 
themselves  in  recent  years,  believe  that  the  role  of  the 
mass  media  in  informing  the  public  is  vitally  important. 
Because  of  their  belief  that  our  democracy  and  the 
strength  of  our  country  is  vep'^  dependent  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  upon  responsibly  managed  mass  media, 
dairy  farmers  hope  that  the  soul-searching  which  the 
quiz  scandals  have  started  will  reach  into  all  the  media 
and  produce  a  stronger  sense  of  responsibility  that  will 
help  to  protect  the  public  from  advertisers  who  attempt 
to  mislead  and  from  those  reporters  and  editors  who 
seem  to  be  more  interested  in  being  “cute”  than  in 
presenting  truthful  information  that  will  help  the 
American  people  make  wise  decisions — whether  about 
the  food  they  eat  or  the  presidents  they  elect. 


American  Dairy  Association 


emicai  use  oi  tne  mass  media,  new  ammunition  has 
been  placed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  preach  that 
only  the  state  can  know  and  distribute  what  is  good 
for  the  people. 
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The  Dairy  Farmer*'  Voice 
in  the  Market  Place*  of  America 
20  North  Wacker  Drive  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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MASTERS  OF  MERCHANDISING: 

^Iji'  San  Union 

Evening  Tribune 

Cited  in  1957,  1958,  and  1959  by 

California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  for 

BEST  NATIONAL  MERCHANDISING 

among  California  daily  newspapers 

San  Diego’s  two  metropolitan  dailies  give  national  advertisers 
merchandising  support  of  award-winning  calibre  and  time-tested  productivity 

This  strong  and  effective  marketing  program  includes: 

O  Complete  Market  Data 
©  Selective  Merchandising  Information 
©  Continuing  Consumer  Brand  Studies 
O  Active  Trade  Contacts 
O  Cooperative  Advertising  Assistance 
©  Sampling  to  Key  Buyers,  Clubs,  Organizations 


“The  Ring 


of  Truth’’ 


Co^  Meu)spa|2£H§ 

15  Hometown  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  —  Northern 
Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served 
by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  the  Copley  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 
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(Fourth  in  a  SoritsI 


1960  NEWSPAPER 
READERSHIP  IN 
THE  FINEST  HOWIE 
COWIWIUNITIES  OF 
THE  NATION’S 
NO.  1  WIARKET! 


As  we  enter  the  “Sixties"  the  close  parallel  between  local  newspaper  readership  and  local  retail 
sales  is  forcibly  brought  home  by  the  population  shifts  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area. 

Recognizing  the  shift  to  Long  Island,  department  stores  and  many  other  retailers  have  opened  major 
units  and  not  just  branch  stores,  in  strategically  located  Long  Island  areas. 

Naturally  this  trek  of  Manhattan  major  retail  establishments  has  had  an  astonishing  effect  on  retail  sales. 
For  instance,  in  1947  Long  Island*  and  Staten  Island  had  less  than  one-half  of  Manhattan's  retail 
sales.  Currently,  and  for  the  past  three  years.  Long  Island  and  Richmond,  with  $4,608,000,000 
(1958)  have  exceeded  Manhattan's  retail  sales  of  $4,451,000,000  (1958).  In  Manhattan,  such  stores 
as  McCreery's,  Wanamakers'  and  Hearns,  etc.  have  actually  closed  completely  .  .  .  further 
evidence  of  the  trend  of  Metropolitan  retailing ! 


Values  in  living  and  reading  habits  change  too  as  population  shifts.  Once  satisfied  only  with  news 
of  around-the-globe  doings,  a  local  readership  is  now  more  mindful  of  important  around-the-corner 
doings  as  well! 


Catering  to  the  news  needs  of  438,666  of  these  LOCAL  families  on  Long  Island*  and  Staten  Island 
is  the  Long  Island  Press,  Long  Island  Star-Journal  and  Staten  Island  Advance,  all  forging  ahead 
in  circulation  while  other  New  York  City  newspapers  decline  in  these  areas. 

Yes!  It's  time  to  revaluate  your  advertising  schedules  to  receive  full  benefit  of  the  vast  potential  sales 
in  the  finest  home  communities  of  the  nation's  ^1  market! 


*Qu«ent,  N«Mau  &  Suffolk  Countiot 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  •  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 
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Protest  in  Detroit 

The  three  newspapers  in  Detroit  deserve  the  supjx>rt  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country  for  their  protest  against  a  Federal 
Court  ruling  that  would  deny  access  to  court  documents.  Judge 
Theodore  Levin,  chief  of  the  Federal  Court,  signed  the  order  sealing 
documents  in  any  case  when  requested  by  any  party  or  his  attorney. 

Immediately,  the  Detroit  newspapers  challenging  the  order  pub¬ 
lished  details  of  a  suit  then  being  suppressed.  But  the  judge  declined 
to  cite  for  contempt  on  the  theory  that  the  rule  had  not  been 
violated — the  newspapers  had  obtained  their  information  from 
sources  other  than  the  sealed  files  and  records.  He  then  said  the 
suppression  rule  would  be  enforcetl  until  it  is  found  invalid  by  a 
higher  authewity,  and  he  said  that  all  proceedings  in  the  cases  where 
records  are  sealed  would  be  held  in  open  court. 

In  denying  the  public  access  to  court  records,  for  which  there  is 
no  authority  in  the  federal  statutes  or  the  federal  rules  for  judicial 
procedure,  the  Detroit  court  is  opening  the  way  for  serious  abuse. 
If  newspapers  cannot  rely  on  the  privilege  of  court  records  they  are 
forced  either  to  maintain  silence  on  a  specific  case  or  to  rely  on 
oral  and  unprivileged  charges  and  counter-charges  from  the  litigants. 
Either  practice  is  not  in  the  public  interest  and  might  work  to  the 
detriment  or  advantage  of  one  or  the  other  party  in  a  case.  It  might 
even  prove  hazardous  for  the  newspaper  that  publishes  without  the 
background  of  privileged  court  material. 

All  newspapers  should  assist  the  Detroit  papers  in  testing  and 
reversing  that  federal  court  ruling. 


Newspaper  Ad  Rejections 

1’n  1959  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  51  complaints  against 

newspap)er  advertisers  for  false  claims  and  deceptive  copy.  Some 
competitors  of  newspapers  may  try  to  make  a  case  out  of  this  statistic. 
Actually,  it  is  insignificant. 

The  FTC  examines  thousands  of  ads  from  newspapers.  The  51 
examples  that  brought  complaints  were  an  infinitessimal  part  of  the 
total  number  from  different  advertisers  that  were  publishetl  during 
the  year. 

The  important  factor,  which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  newspajjer- 
men  themselves,  is  the  size  of  the  policing  job  newspajjers  do  evei7 
day  to  prevent  such  copy  from  appearing.  It  is  a  monumental  task 
and  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  some  horrible  examples  get  by 
the  screening. 

Victor  H.  Nyborg,  president  of  the  Association  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  told  the  FTC  last  week  that  a  survey  of  219  newspapers 
showed  they  had  refused  to  publish  advertisements  worth  $8,090,400 
in  revenue  because  they  were  believed  to  be  false  or  misleading.  That 
dollar  figure  would  be  multiplied  many  times  if  every  newspaper  in 
the  country  were  surveyed. 

Newsf>ap)ers  can  be  proud  of  the  continuing  efforts  they  make 
to  keep  their  advertising  columns  from  being  used  by  shysters,  cheats 
and  frauds.  They  have  done  a  good  job  of  protecting  the  public. 


And  He  that  sot  upon  the  throne  said. 

Behold,  f  make  all  things  new . 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 

and  the  end . —  Rerelation,  XXI; 

5-6. 
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®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  I 

Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom,  4  ■ 
established  March,  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate, 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
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Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Features,  ' 
James  L.  Codings,  Ray  Erwin.  Richard  Fried-  | 
man,  Philip  N.  Schuyler;  Advertising  News, 
Robert  B.  McIntyre.  Marketing  and  Research  j 
Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Marketing  Con-  i 
sultant,  Ray  B.  Prescott;  Librarian,  Janet  | 
Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Manager,  ^  ^ 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Director, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manager, 
George  H.  Strate;  Classified  Advertising  | 
Manager,  J.  C.  H.  Bollinger 

General  Offices — Suite  1700,  Times  Tower, 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  — 
BRyant  9-3052. 
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BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1201  National  Press 
Building.  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg.  Mid-West 
Editor:  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Representative; 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898  ^ 

Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  344  Little  Bldg.,  80  ' 
Boylston  St.  HA  6-8386. 

Detroit;  George  W.  Parker.  628  Free  Press 
Building.  Woodward  1-6085. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising 
Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield  1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Corre¬ 
spondent,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  Ave., 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tive,  1901  West  8th  St.,  Dunkirk  8-4151. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England. 
Peter  Bostock,  correspondent,  14,  Albermark 
Street,  London,  Wl.  , 

Paris,  France:  G.  Langelaan,  Correspondent  ^ 
48  Avenue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine) 

CSiarter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Member  Associated  Business  Publications.  6 
mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  I960 — 20,672. 
Renewals  to  Oct.  31,  1M8 — 76.76%. 
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Woman*s  Page: 

A  slif^ht  nasal  tone,  perhaps  natural 
and  near-waste-lenffth  blonde  hair  are 
individualities  by  which  she  will  be  re¬ 
membered. —  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
Netvs. 

The  bride’s  table  w’as  decorated  with 
tall  tapers  and  a  four-tiered  cake  topped 
with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  circled 
with  orange  blossoms. — Lewistown  (Pa.) 
Sentinel. 

The  refreshment  table,  spread  with 
white  linen,  held  pink  candles  in  crystal 
holders,  a  crystal  punch  bowl,  and  a 
center  arrangement  of  silvered  pint. — 
Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette. 

Miss  Blank  is  read-haired.  She  has 
never  been  married  before. — Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express. 

Woman  In  Coma  Gives  Birth  To 
Daughter  In  Iron  Lung. — Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American. 
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MAGIC  TYPO 

I  have  sent  the  following  letter  to  Russell 
Patterson: 

“Dear  Russell: 

There’s  a  review  in  the  Dec.  19  issue  of 
E&P  that  all  but  brings  tears  to  my  eyes. 
I  wrote  it.  It  is  all  about  Ste^e  Becker’s 
book,  “Comic  Art  in  America,”  and  in  it 
I  made  a  brave  attempt  to  praise  your  work 
by  saying:  “The  indefinable  magic  of  men 
like  Russell  Patterson.”  Well,  sir,  E&P 
will  have  none  of  THAT  nonsense;  their 
printers  changed  it  to  read,  “indefinite 
magic.”  I  am  sending  them  a  St.  Bernard 
dog  to  point  the  way  out  of  their  private 
wilderness. 

“Anyway  .  .  .  Merry  Christmas.  I  meant 
well.  God  love  .  .  . 

Yours.” 

Walt  Kelly 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  of  F. 
Pasqualini  describing  brilliantly  the  work 
done  in  my  country  in  the  regional  news¬ 
room  of  a  regional  daily. 

In  order  to  place  the  country  dailies  in 
the  national  French  framework,  may  I 
give  you  figures  that  show: 

(a)  the  importance  of  the  smalltown 
newspapers. 

(b)  the  importance  of  the  country 
dailies  with  regards  to  the  Parisian  dailies. 

(a)  At  the  end  of  this  year  (1959), 
there  are  around  110  dailies  in  France  (ex¬ 
cepting  the  Parisian  dailies) :  among  those 
dailies.  44  are  published  in  towns  of  more 
than  100.000  inhabitants.  18  in  towns  be¬ 
tween  50  and  100.000  inhabitants,  the 
others  in  towns  under  50.000  inhabitants. 

A  quarter  of  the  country’s  dailies  have 
a  circulation  of  more  than  100.000  —  a 
quarter  between  30  and  100,000 — a  quarter 


between  15  and  30,00(1— the  last  quarter 
under  15,000. 

(b)  Before  the  war,  the  Parisian  dailies 
had  together  a  circulation  of  6,000,000 
and  the  country  dailies  5,200,000.  Since 
the  war,  the  situation  is  completely  differ¬ 
ent.  The  last  figures  show  that  the  country 
dailies  have  a  circulation  of  nearly  7,000,- 
000  and  the  Parisian  dailies  4,500,000. 

Jacques  Kayser 
Institut  Francais  de  Presse. 

Universite  de  Paris, 

Paris,  France. 

GROWING  IN  SUBURBIA 

Double  proof  of  the  growing  strength 
of  suburban  weekly  newspapers  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  big  Christmas  edition  of  the 
Berea  (Ohio)  Metis. 

In  the  first  place,  its  circulation  showed 
its  12th  consecutive  monthly  increase,  hit¬ 
ting  the  7,000  mark.  And,  secondly,  dis¬ 
play  advertising  volume  hit  an  all-time 
single-issue  high  mark  —  3,683  column 
inches  in  a  60-page  issue — another  all-time 
high  for  a  regular  issue  of  the  36-year  old 
Ohio  newspaper. 

The  first  issue  of  December  with  Subur¬ 
bia  Today,  the  colorgravure  supplement, 
also  featured  a  16-page  tabloid — for  the 
downtown  Berea  Christmas  sale.  The 
thought  behind  the  holiday  supplement 
was  promotion  of  Berea  business  in  a  way 
that  would  focus  all  area  shopper-atten¬ 
tion  on  downtown  Berea. 

The  News  confirms  the  view  that  most 
of  the  credit  for  the  strength  of  weekly 
newspapers  is  due  to  high  quality  editorial 
content.  The  Berea  News  has  it.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Bradshaw,  editor,  Ralph  Wells, 
news  editor,  and  a  staff  of  busy  correspond¬ 
ents  and  columnists  keep  a  steady  stream 
of  live,  local  news  pouring  into  its  pages. 

James  C.  Toedtman 

Publisher, 

Berea  (Ohio)  News 


BUT  IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  TANGO 
Burck,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
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Give  this  reel  a  whirl  on  your  microfilm  reader  . . .  and 
what  have  you  got? 

You’ve  got  ten  complete  issues  of  The  New  York  Times— with  all 
the  news,  all  the  background  information,  all  the  maps  and 
charts,  all  the  full  texts  of  important  documents  and  speeches 
that  recorded  a  ten-day  stretch  of  current  history. 

You’ve  got  the  day-to-day  record  of  events  in  every  sphere 
of  activity— compressed  into  a  tiny  fraction  of  its  original  size. 

A  whole  year’s  file  of  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm 
takes  up  less  than  a  cubic  foot  of  shelf  or  drawer  space. 

And  the  service  is  fast!  A  new  reel  of  The  New  York  Times  on 
Microfilm  comes  to  you  every  ten  days,  to  bring  you  ten  more 
issues  of  the  complete  Late  City  Edition. 

By  acting  at  once,  you  can  get  the  full  series  of  reels  for  1960 
at  a  cost  of  only  $190— the  present  price  of  a  year’s  subscription 
starting  with  the  current  (or  a  future)  month.  Isn’t  the  space 
you’ll  gain  worth  a  lot  hiore  to  you  than  that? 
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Both  Haverhill  Newspapers 
Ordered  to  Abide  hv  Rates 


Judge  Finds  Illegal  Practices 
On  2  Sides  in  Anti-Trust  Case 


Boston 

Both  corporations  publishing 
rival  newspapers  in  Haverhill, 
Mass,  are  under  court  orders 
now  to  post  their  advertising 
rates  and  abide  by  them. 

Fedenil  Judge  Charles  E. 
Wyzanski  Jr.  ruled  this  week, 
after  weighing  the  evidence 
taken  at  a  trial  last  month,  that 
the  Haverhill  Gazette  and  the 
Haverhill  Journal  both  resorted 
to  jiractices  in  restraint  of  trade 
in  attempting  to  gain  a  publish¬ 
ing  monopoly. 

The  illegal  tactics,  he  held, 
consisted  mainly  of  discrimina¬ 
tory  advertising  rate  i-eductions 
and  concessions  to  certain  cus¬ 
tomers,  tending  to  effect  a  boy¬ 
cott  of  each  paper. 

Judge  Wyzanski  ordered  that 
neither  the  Gazette  nor  the 
Journal  may  “make  or  collect 
any  charge  for  advertising”  in 
the  future  except  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  publicly  announced 
rate  schedules. 

Ollier  Complaints  Dismissed 

He  dismissed  complaints 
against  all  but  the  tw’o  principal 
corporations — the  Union  Leader 
Corporation  of  Manchester, N.H., 
which  established  the  Haverhill 
Journal  after  printers  went  on 
strike  against  the  Haverhill  Ga¬ 
zette  in  1957,  and  the  Haverhill 
Gazette  Co.,  Inc.  Each  corpora¬ 
tion  sued  the  other  for  damages 
under  the  anti-trust  law’s. 

ULC’s  suit  charged  the  Ga¬ 
zette  company.  Newspapers  of 
New  England,  Inc.,  and  11  other 
defendants  with  conspiring  to 
eliminate  the  Journal  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  monopoly  in  Haverhill  for 
the  Gazette.  The  latter,  in  its 
counterclaim,  charged  ULC  with 
conspiring  with  eight  Haverhill 
merchants  to  put  the  Gazette  out 
of  business  and  give  the  Journal 
a  clear  field. 

Two  Violations  Cited 

The  judge  found  that  ULC,  as 
publisher  of  the  Journal,  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  two  Sherman  Act  vio¬ 
lations  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


secret  discriminatory  advertising 
rates  or  concessions.  He  said  the 
evidence  showed  that  in  one  in¬ 
stance  the  ULC  joined  with 
striking  union  printers  of  the 
Gazette,  and  in  another  instance 
with  eight  Haverhill  merchants, 
in  moves  designed  to  induce 
Haverhill  advertisers  to  boycott 
the  Gazette. 

Other  Suits  Dismisseii 

Judge  Wyzanski,  in  his  42- 
page  decision,  dismissed  ULC’s 
suit  as  to  Newspapers  of  New 
England  and  the  various  new’s- 
paper  firms  and  newspaper 
executives  holding  stock  in  it 
who  were  named  as  defendants. 
This  left  the  Gazette  company 
as  the  only  defendant  against 
w’hom  ULC  can  press  its  claim 
for  damages. 

The  judge  found  no  evidence 
of  any  attempt  to  monopolize  in 
the  formation  of  Newspapers  of 
New  England,  or  in  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  or  operation  of  the  Gazette. 
He  ruled  that  the  formation  and 
functioning  of  the  new’  corpora¬ 
tion  did  not  involve  the  com¬ 
pany,  its  officers  or  its  stock¬ 
holders  in  any  violation  of  the 
Sherman  or  Clayton  Acts. 

Payments  Must  Cease 

The  Union  Leader  Corp.  was 
ordered  not  to  make  any  pay¬ 
ment  to  any  person  w’hose  prin¬ 
cipal  occupation  is  that  of  officer, 
employe  or  associate  of  any  firm 
advertising  in  the  Hav’erhill 
Journal  for  “that  person’s  ser\’- 
ices  as  a  newspaper  consultant 
or  advertising  solicitor  unless 
that  person  so  paid  is  show’n  to 
have  bona  fide  experience  and 
qualification.” 

The  Union  Leader  Corp.  also 
was  ordered  not  to  perform  any 
contract  it  now  has  with  Martin 
Bendetson,  Morris  Bendetson, 
Jerome  Fishbein,  David  M.  Gor¬ 
don,  Vincent  W.  Grad,  Irving  P. 
Karelis,  Sidney  Katz  and  Eli 
Shoreman,  Haverhill  business¬ 
men. 

Under  terms  of  a  contract 
w’ith  them,  William  Loeb  of  the 
for  January  2,  1960 


Union  Leader  Corp.,  promised 
them  $5000  a  year  for  10  years 
followed  by  $10,000  a  year  for 
the  succeeding  10  years  with  an 
overriding  lionus  of  3H  per  cent 
for  the  profits  of  the  newspaper, 
“the  whole  agreement  to  be 
effective  if  and  w’hen  the  Haver¬ 
hill  Journal  under  my  (Loeb’s) 
ow’nership  or  control,  becomes 
the  only  new’spaper  published  in 
Haverhill.” 

KelaliunK  with  Printers 

Judge  Wyzanski  said  that  in 
the  ULC’s  relations  with  the  Ga¬ 
zette’s  striking  printers  in  De¬ 
cember,  1957,  when  Loeb 
launched  a  shopping  news  in 
Haverhill  just  before  starting 
the  Journal,  “there  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  ULC’s  exclusionary  in¬ 
tent  and  of  its  resort  to  for¬ 
bidden  restraints  of  trade.”  Said 
the  judge: 

“When  union  representatives 
and  ULC  representatives  to¬ 
gether  called  upon  a  merchant, 
and  the  union  man  asked  the 
merchant  to  boycott  the  Gazette 
and  the  ULC  man  asked  the 
merchant  to  advertise  in  the 
ULC  shopper,  this  w’as  in  effect 
a  joint  appeal  by  the  union  and 
the  ULC  to  boycott  the  Gazette. 
Such  a  group  boycott  organized 
by  one  of  two  competitors  in  a 
market  w’as  a  per  se  violation 
of  Sec.  1  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
and  proved  that  ULC  attempted 
to  monopolize  the  market  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  Sec.  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act.” 

Damages  to  be  Set 

The  judge  said  that  “more  ex¬ 
tensive  evidence  of  ULC’s  resort 
to  forbidden  restraints  of  trade 
W’as  found  in  its  relations  with 
the  eight  Haverhill  merchants” 
named  in  the  Gazette’s  counter¬ 
claim. 

The  partial  final  decree  by 
Judge  Wyzanski  left  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  the  amount  of  damages 
to  either  party — if  any.  Except 
for  possible  recovery  of  damages 
claimed  in  schedules  to  be  filed 
by  both  corporations,  the  treb¬ 
ling  of  such  damages  and  at¬ 
torneys’  fees,  he  denied  all  other 
relief  sought  by  either  of  the 
parties. 


ON  CRUSADE  — Tom  McMahon, 
religious  nows  editor  ol  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  (S.C.)  State,  will  travel 
with  the  Billy  Graham  team  on  the 
evangelistic  crusade  in  Africa.  His 
newspaper  has  offered  two  stories 
a  week  from  McMahan,  without 
charge,  to  any  dailies  asking  for 
them. 

Milwaukee  Papers 
Have  Bowl  Issues 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 
With  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Badgers  playing  Wash¬ 
ington  University’s  Huskies  in 
the  Rose  Bowl  football  classic 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  both  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  are  pub¬ 
lishing  special  Rose  Bowl  edi¬ 
tions,  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  3,  inclusive. 

While  both  papers  are  issuing 
.special  editions  for  Wisconsin 
fans  to  take  with  them  as  they 
depart  by  plane  and  train,  the 
Journal  has  arranged  with 
United  Air  Lines  to  fly  copies 
to  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles  and 
Hollywood  for  sale  at  hotels 
and  newsstands.  As  a  build  up 
to  the  Rose  Bowl  coverage,  ^e 
Journal  has  been  distributing 
flyers,  in  the  form  of  a  Rose 
Bowl  trrp  expense  record,  in¬ 
cluding  a  daily  space  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Journal. 

'The  Sentinel  has  worked  out  a 
package  mailer  for  those  who 
w’ish  special  delivery,  including 
the  sending  of  three  issues  to 
armed  force  personnel. 

• 

Suit 

Miami,  Fla. 
A  $100,000  libel  suit  filed 
against  the  Miami  Herald  by  a 
rental  properties  corporation  has 
been  dismissed  by  a  circuit 
judge  on  grounds  that  the  news¬ 
paper  was  privileged  to  criticize 
a  tax  exemption  controversy. 
The  Court  ruled  that  Padrick 
Properties  had  not  been  maliced 
and  that  the  Herald  published  a 
Feb.  17,  1958  article  in  good 
faith  and  in  the  public  interest. 


f 


Political  Action  Ads 
Ruled  Non-Deductible 


Washington 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  adopted  a  proposed  rule 
which  makes  expenditures  for 
lobbying,  political  campaigpi  and 
other  “propaganda”  advertising 
non-deductible  from  gross  in¬ 
come  for  tax  purposes. 

The  rule,  put  into  full  force 
and  effect  following  a  series  of 
hearings  last  month,  now  reads 
as  follows: 

Expenditures  for  lobbying  pur¬ 
poses,  for  the  promotion  or  de¬ 
feat  of  legislation,  for  political 
campaign  purposes  ( including 
the  support  of  or  opposition  to 
any  candidate  for  public  office), 
or  for  carrying  on  propaganda 
(including  advertising)  related 
to  any  of  the  foregoing  pur¬ 
poses  are  not  deductible  from 
gross  income. 


legislative  body  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  by  urging  or  encourag¬ 
ing  the  public  to  contact  such 
members  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
posing,  supporting,  or  opposing 
legislation,  or 

(2)  influence  the  public  to  ap¬ 
prove  or  reject  a  measure  in  a 
referendum,  initiative,  vote  on 
a  constitutional  amendment,  or 
similar  procedure. 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  formally 
protested  the  rule  as  constituting 
governmental  interference  with 
business  rights  and,  in  effect, 
censorship  of  legitimate  public 
opinion  advertising. 

Other  industry  groups  also 
have  registered  objections  to  the 
rule,  claiming  it  will  stifle  much 
of  their  effort  to  keep  the  public 
informed  on  major  issues. 


An  IRS  spokesman  said  that 
advertisements  relating  to  labor 
disputes  “are  probably  still  going 
to  be  deductible”. 

As  part  of  its  rule  order,  the 
IRS  placed  restrictions  on  the 
deductibility  of  labor  union  and 
trade  association  dues  and  other 
income. 

George  Clark  Dies; 
Hartford  Circulator 

Hartford,  Conn. 

George  F.  Clark,  57,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Hartford 
Cuurnnt,  died  Dec.  24  at  Hart¬ 
ford  Hospital  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness. 

He  joined  the  morning  daily 
in  1921,  becoming  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  in  1941  and 
circulation  manager  in  1947.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Circulation  Managers 
Association  in  1953  and  served 
as  chairman  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion’s  board  of  directors  in  1954. 
He  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  in  1955. 


Example  Given 

For  example,  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  promote  or  defeat 
legislation  or  to  influence  the 
public  with  respect  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  or  undesirability  of 
proposed  legislation  is  not  deduc¬ 
tible  as  a  business  expense,  even 
though  the  legislation  may  di¬ 
rectly  affect  the  taxpayer’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

On  the  other  hand,  expendi¬ 
tures  for  institutional  or  “good 
will”  advertising  which  keeps 
the  taxpayer’s  name  before  the 
public  are  generally  deductible 
as  ordinary  and  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  expenses  provided  the  ex¬ 
penditures  are  related  to  the 
patronage  the  taxpayer  might 
reasonably  expect  in  the  future. 

For  example,  a  deduction  will 
ordinarily  be  allowed  for  the  cost 
of  advertising  which  keeps  the 
taxpayer’s  name  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  connection  with  encourag¬ 
ing  contributions  to  such  organi¬ 
zations  as  the  Red  Cross,  the 
purchase  of  United  States 
Savings  Bonds,  or  participation 
in  similar  causes.  In  like  fashion, 
expenditures  for  advertising 
which  present  views  on  eco¬ 
nomic,  flnancial,  social,  or  other 
subjects  of  a  general  nature  but 
which  do  not  involve  any  of  the 
activities  specified  in  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subparagraph 
are  deductible  if  they  otherwise 
meet  the  requirements  of  the 
regulations  under  Section  162. 

Expenditures  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  or  the  defeat  of  legislation 
include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  expenditures  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to — 

(1)  influence  members  of  a 


Payette  Appointed 
UPI  Sales  Manager 


William  C.  Payette  has  be¬ 
come  general  sales  manager  of 
United  Press  International.  His 
appointment  was  announced  by 
Leroy  Keller,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  client  relations  and 
sales. 


William  C.  Payette 
Mr.  Payette  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  greneral  news  manager  since 
1955  and  a  director  of  UPI 
since  May,  1958.  He  has  a  broad 
background  in  communications, 
having  worked  in  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  newspaper  fields. 

He  joined  the  United  Press 
in  Los  Angeles  with  the  open¬ 


ing  of  the  first  radio  wire  in  the 
west.  He  previously  had  been  a 
reporter  on  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun  and  editor  of  the 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Topics. 
With  UP,  he  worked  in  the 
Helena,  Billings,  and  Butte, 
Montana  bureaus  and  as  Mon¬ 
tana  manager,  and  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  as 
northwest  news  editor.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Los  Angeles  as  an 
editor  and  later  was  named  bu¬ 
reau  manager. 

In  1949  he  went  to  South 
America  as  northern  division 
manager,  and  established  the 
first  radio  teletype  delivery  of 
nevvs  to  that  area,  and  the  first 
daily  overseas  Telephoto  trans¬ 
mission  of  newspictures  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Two  years 
later  he  came  to  New  York  to 
organize  a  television  service  for 
United  Press,  UP  Movietone 
News,  now  the  world’s  largest 
syndicated  newsfilm  service. 

Mr.  Payette  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Journalists,  a  Key  Club  and 
life  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
a  past  president  and  honorary 
life  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Press  CTub  and  a  member  of  the 
Overseas  Press,  Dutch  Treat, 
and  Players  Clubs. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univ. 
of  Southern  California.  He  was 
bom  in  Aberdeen,  Washington. 


Carroll  N.  Parcher 

Trade  Group 
Interest  Up, 
CNPA  Finds 


By  (Campbell  Watson 


Glendale,  Calif. 

Newspaper  trade  associations 
are  proving  of  greater  value 
than  ever  before,  reports  Car- 
roll  W.  Parcher,  president  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Glendale  News- 
Press. 

Interest  is  greater  in  all 
branches  of  association-spon¬ 
sored  activity,  including  conven¬ 
tions  and  conferences  of  editors, 
advertising  executives,  circula¬ 
tion  managers,  business  man¬ 
agers  and  pmmotion  managers, 
he  commented. 

Mr.  Parcher’s  summary  is 
from  a  wide  observation  of  the 
national  scene  as  well  as  from 
extensive  travels  throughout 
California  visiting  individual 
newspaper  plants  and  meeting 
with  publishers  in  11  CNPA  unit 
gatherings.  It  is  based,  as  well, 
on  an  experience  of  37  years  in 
the  weekly  and  daily  newspaper 
business. 

In  tours  which  some  of  his 
associates  have  claimed  would 
have  “worn  out  a  seasoned  po¬ 
litical  campaigner,”  Mr.  Parcher 
has  covered  nearly  25,000  miles 
in  California  and  other  states, 
according  to  a  preliminary  tally 
prepared  for  his  report  to  the 
CNPA’s  annual  convention  in 
Los  Angeles  on  Feb.  4,  5  and  6. 

Wide  Coverage 

His  trips  have  included  at¬ 
tendance  at  ANPA,  AP,  ASNE, 
APME,  ABC,  lAPA  and  INCFO 
conventions  and  an  API  semin¬ 
ar.  In  addition  are  numerous 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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TV  Industry’s  PR  Office 
Undertakes  Rebuilding  Task 


Hausman  Says 
For  Way  To  Win 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

A  national  survey  by  Elmo 
RoixT,  first  major  public  rela¬ 
tions  project  of  the  newly  oi-gan- 
iied  Television  Information  Of¬ 
fice,  received  scant  attention  in 
the  newspapers,  Louis  Haus¬ 
man,  director,  admitted  this 
week. 

But  Mr.  Hausman,  who,  after 
20  years  with  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  accepted 
the  job  of  explaining  the  ad¬ 
versely  headlined  medium  to  its 
“various  publics”  was  not 
bothered  by  the  fact  of  “little 
pick  up.” 

“Time  is  what  we  need,”  he 
said.  “There  is  no  necessity  for 
nor  intention  of  doing  a  v^ite- 
wash  job  on  TV.  Our  popular 
medium  is  fundamentally  sound 
and  those  critical  now  will  come 
to  understand  eventually  that 
this  is  so.” 


j  Is  ‘Groping’ 
Help  of  Press 


Organized  last  Oct.  12,  TIO 
historically  was  in  the  process 
of  formation  for  two  years  be¬ 
fore  TV  scandals  broke,  Mr. 
Hausman  said.  He  engaged  Mr. 
Roper,  the  public  opinion  expert, 
to  appraise  viewers’  attitudes 
toward  the  medium  when  the 
quiz  show  abuses  first  became 
news.  The  findings  were  re¬ 
leased  when  Mr.  Roper  appeared 
at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  hearings  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Dec.  17.  They  showed, 
Mr.  Roper  testified,  “a  high  level 
of  public  confidence  in  TV  de¬ 
spite  criticisms  of  certain  prac¬ 
tices.” 

A  number  of  questions  were 
asked  “to  gain  perspective  on 
whether  the  rather  glaring 
new'spaper  headlines  did  or  did 
not  represent  the  perspective  in 
which  the  public  put  the  whole 


.subject  of  television.”  These 
were  asked  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  argument,  “How  could 
anyone  ever  believe  anything  on 
television  now  that  they  know 
what  they  saw  on  several  of  the 
most  popular  shows  that  have 
ever  been  on  television  was 
wholly  false?” 

Tlie  Key  Question 

The  key  question  in  this 
group  revealed  that  only  four 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  felt 
that  “these  shocking  disclosures 
showed  just  how  bad  television 
is,”  while  64%  felt  that  “these 
practices  are  very  wrong  and 
should  be  stopped  immediately, 
but  you  can’t  condemn  all  tele¬ 
vision  because  of  them.” 

The  public  thought  juvenile 
delinquency  (89%)  was  the  most 
serious  of  public  exposures  in 
the  newspapers;  rigged  quiz 
shows  were  regarded  a  serious 
moral  problem  by  41%,  while 
34%  considered  it  was  disc 
jockeys  taking  money. 

When  the  question  was  asked, 
“If  you  could  continue  to  have 
only  one  of  these,  which  would 


Louis  Hausman 


you  keep?”,  'TV  got  42% ;  news¬ 
papers,  32% ;  radio,  19% ;  and 
magazines,  4%. 

Sees  Papers  Unfair 

Editor  &  Pubusheb  asked 
Mr.  Hausman  if  he  thought 
newspapers  were  fair  in  report¬ 
ing  on  TV  scandals. 

“Yes  and  no,”  he  replied. 
“During  the  quiz  show  irregu¬ 
larities,  the  newspapers  were 
reporting  legitimate  news.  Since 
then,  while  it  is  difiicult  to 
generalize,  I  believe  some  news¬ 
papers  have  been  unfair,  some 
have  been  fair.  In  my  opinion 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Broadcasters  Pick  U p  Broom 
After  Era  of  Quiz  and  Payola 


By  Richard  Frieslman 

A  booming  decade  of  broad¬ 
casting  moved  into  history  last 
week,  leaving  the  country  with 
a  new  word  for  corruption  and 
a  sad  symbol  of  easy-buck  im¬ 
morality. 

The  word  was  “Payola”  and 
the  symbol,  Charles  Van  Doren. 

Van  Doren’s  fall  climaxed  a 
decade  which  had  started  aus¬ 
piciously  as  television  emerged 
from  infancy  to  challenge  the 
movie  industry  as  a  major  pur¬ 
veyor  of  entertainment,  and 
newspapers  as  a  major  dis¬ 
seminator  of  news. 

For  nine  years  and  nine 
months  of  this  decade  television 
triumphed,  prospered,  grew  in 
stature,  grained  in  ad  revenue. 

It  was  enjoying  the  greatest 
financial  year  in  its  short  his¬ 
tory  by  October  of  1959. 

'Then  Charles  Van  Doren  was 
toppled  from  the  glorious  perch 
he  had  climbed  to  on  the  loaded 
questions  of  a  quiz  program. 

Television  was  suddenly  con¬ 
vulsed  in  severe  growing  pains. 

A  few  weeks  later.  Payola 
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pulled  Radio  into  the  widening 
circle  of  investigations. 

Oean-up  Starts 

In  the  next  90  days,  heads 
and  shows  rolled  in  the  dust, 
old  policies  were  adjusted,  and 
new  policies  were  formed. 

Spurred  by  threats  of  tighter 
governmental  controls  over  the 
networks,  broadcasting  moved 
into  self-regulatory  action. 

CBS  and  NBC  announced 
they  would  no  long^er  publicize 
show  ratings,  blamed  for  start¬ 
ing  the  channel  wars. 

NBC  initiated  its  own  investi¬ 
gations  and  CBS  declared  it 
would  throw  off  all  programs 
whose  major  appeal  was  win¬ 
ning  large  bundles  of  cash. 

CBS  put  into  effect  a  series 
of  new  policies:  Its  editing  de¬ 
partment  was  overseeing  all 
quiz  shows;  contracts  now  had 
amendments  in  them  spelling 
out  warranties  of  fairness  and 
prohibiting  misleading  practi¬ 
ces;  a  private  investigator  was 
on  the  payroll. 


And  five-and-one-half  weekly 
hours  of  quiz  progn'ams  (11 
big-money  giveaway  shows) 
were  dumped. 

The  tempo  had  picked  up. 

Police  Quiz  Shows 

NBC  said  it  would  xwlice  its 
quiz  shows  rather  than  throw 
them  off,  and  ABC,  least  affected 
by  the  quiz  scandals,  announced 
it  contemplated  no  changes  in 
its  show  policies. 

NBC  now  had  a  network  unit 
in  operation  which  was  main¬ 
taining  continued  surveillance 
of  quiz  and  audience  participa¬ 
tion  shows.  All  personnel  con¬ 
nected  with  those  shows  were  to 
sign  affidavits  attesting  to  the 
honesty  of  the  programs.  Presi¬ 
dent  Robert  E.  Kintner  called 
for  panel  legislation  to  stamp 
out  broadcasting  fixes. 

NBC  now  announced  a  five- 
point  creed  to  root  out  all  de¬ 
ceptive  practices;  continue  to 
buy  program-products  from  all 
sources;  take  complete  respon¬ 
sibility  for  everything  put  on 
the  air;  push  color  television; 
and  tell  their  story  honestly  and 
fully. 

Ad\'«rti8ers  In  to  Stay 

The  beginning  of  November 
saw  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  start  investigations  into 


television  commercials;  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  ordered  a  massive  investi¬ 
gation  of  broadcasting  policies; 
and  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  state  they  were  in 
television  to  stay  and  would 
have  to  be  forced  to  give  up 
their  controls. 

All  three  networks  announced 
they  were  expanding  their  pub¬ 
lic  service  programs. 

CBS  then  issued  a  memoran¬ 
dum  to  all  personnel.  It  revealed 
a  new  office  had  been  created  “to 
implement  memorandum  and 
formulate  .  .  .  additional  rules;’' 
games  and  contests  had  to  dis¬ 
close  any  element  of  rehearsal 
which  affected  their  outcome; 
canned  laughter  and  applause 
was  now  restricted  to  “good 
taste  and  moderation”  and  their 
use  had  to  be  disclosed;  the 
methods  of  selecting  contestants 
from  studio  audiences  had  to 
be  announced;  any  questions  on 
interviews  supplied  in  advance 
had  to  be  announced;  interview 
shows  materially  edited  had  to 
be  announced. 

Code  Amendments  Drafted 

Seif  regulation  was  rolling. 

The  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters’  Television  Code 
Review  Board  Drafted  code 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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cials”  would  have  second 
thoughts  about  coveraffe  when 
they  got  the  transmission 
charges  for  the  Eisenhower  trip. 

“The  amount  of  news  and 
color  we  got  out  of  that  trip 
simply  wasn’t  worth  the  money,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Donovan  was  one  of  the 
few  correspondents  who  offered 
specific  suggestions  on  how  press 
coverage  could  be  improved. 

“The  press  buses,”  he  said, 
“should  be  kept  close  to  the 
President.  They  should  be  given 
special  markings  and  a  police 
escort.” 


Ike’s  Tour  Herding 
Irks  Some  Specials 


By  David  Burnham 
E&P  ^  ushingtitn  Bureau  -Staff 


Washington  tribution  with  these  bitter 
The  Capitol  Bureau  chief  for  words:  “We  were  simply  camp 
Copley  Press,  Robert  W.  Rich-  followers  in  a  massive  publicity 
ards,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  campaign,”  he  said.  • 
and  glanced  around  his  clut-  „ 

tered  office.  (■nlnal 

,  ridiculous  and  Not  all  the  correspondents 
he  said.  “The  who  nlunked  down  the  estimated 


“It’s  stupid, 
isn’t  worth  it, 

job  should  be  left  to  the  wire  overall  average  cost  of  $10,000 
services.  per  newsman  were  so  critical. 

Mr.  Richards  had  just  re-  Robert  Hartmann,  Washing- 
tunied  from  covering  President  ton  chief  for  the  Lok  Anyeles 
Eisenhower’s  22,000-mile  good  Times,  felt  the  press  arrange- 
will  tour  and  he  wasn’t  pleased  ments  were  more  than  adequate, 
by  the  results.  A  veteran  of  both  Nixon’s 

“Our  part  of  the  trip,”  he  trip  to  Russia  and  Khrushchev’s 
continued,  “was  herd  journalism  visit  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
at  its  worst.  We  all  went  much  Hartmann  rated  the  arrange- 
too  far  and  too  fast  to  do  a  nients  for  Eisenhower’s  tour  be- 
good  job.”  low  those  for  the  Vice  President 

u  1  r»  1'  iind  above  the  planning  for  the  doing,' 

Soviet  Premier.  crowd! 

The  Copley  chief  wasn’t  alone  While  agreeing  with  the  gen-  were  c 
in  his  complaints.  Robert  Dono-  eral  charge  that  Eisenhower’s  The 

van,  head  of  the  Wa.shington  three-continent  journey  had  mainti 
staff  for  the  New  York  Herald  been  “run  for  the  benefit  of  the  ingenv 
Tribune,  was  also  unhappy.  wire  services,”  Mr.  Hartmann  story” 

“The  specials,”  he  said,  “got  pointed  out  that  he  had  man- 
a  bad  deal.  We  paid  as  much  for  aged  “to  make  the  paper  every 

the  trip  as  Reuters  and  the  rest  day  with  satisfactory  conver-  Des 

of  the  wires  but  we  were  left  age.”  compli 

out  in  the  dark.”  Like  a  good  number  of  the  ers  ca 

Richard  Wilson,  Washington  press  party,  he  felt  that  White  crete 
chief  for  Cowles  Publications,  House  Press  Secretary  James  prove 
continued  the  critical  barrage.  Hagerty  hadn’t  “maintained  No 
He  said,  “the  circumstances  that  satisfactory  contact  with  the  exami 
favored  the  wire  services  and  press.”  newsn 

television  and  radio  reporters  He  added,  however,  that  this  most 
raise  the  question  of  whether  wasn’t  too  important.  someh 

newspapers  which  want  special  “The  story  didn’t  center  Mr. 
and  distinct  service  have  not  around  what  Eisenhower  was  that  a 
got  to  discover  some  new  way 
of  getting  it.” 

Major  by 

newsmen  the 

est  Eisenhower  foray  was  sim-  9 

ply  that  they  rarely  were  close  j 

to  him.  3 

Mr.  Donovan  put  it  this  way:  I  B 

“Time  and  time  again  the  press 
bus  would  either  get  or  be 
behind  a  a  cara- 

van  of  officials. 

“We  paid  good  money  to  go 

so  we  see 

to  Eisen- 

reac- 

tion  to  the  Usually,  we 

saw 

He  posed  this  question:  “How 
you  write  a  good  color  story 
the  a  pool  man?” 

Commented 

“Unless  you  were  the  pool  man, 

^  trunk  LINE-Phofographer,  gather  a, 

.  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  get  ready  to  rid 

Another  newsman,  who  asked  aP’s  bureau  chief,  Watson  Sims,  rep 

not  to  be  identified,  summed  up  among  cameramen  because  the  governi 

his  estimation  of  the  press’  con-  only  40  pictures  a  day.  half  o 


Etiitioii  Designed 
For  Colts’  Victory 

Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Baltimore  News-Post, 
which  has  provided  strong  cover¬ 
age  of  the  professional  football 
games  all  season,  went  all  out 
with  its  Colt  Victory  edition  of 
Monday,  Dec.  28,  hailing  the 
31-16  victory  of  the  Colts  over 
the  New'  York  Giants. 

The  entire  front  page,  with 
the  exception  of  the  weather 
and  index  box,  w'as  devoted  to 
the  Colts,  and  a  cartoon  in  Colt 
blue  color  gave  it  the  final  touch. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  Colts  this 
season  has  been  such  that  in 
the  two  weeks  before  the  cham¬ 
pionship  game,  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  started  running  a  scrap- 
lxK)k  review'  of  the  1959  season. 
Each  of  the  games  was  reviewed 
in  a  quarter  page  sized  clip-out 
form  complete  with  pictures  and 
articles  written  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  Colt  .stars.  In  addition  a 
special  cover  was  designed  by 
the  new'spapers  to  hold  the  cut 
out  pages.  It  W'as  offere<l  to  the 
public  for  15  cents  a  cover. 


EARS  FOR  NEWS  — AP  Staffer 
John  Seal!  of  the  Washington 
bureau  is  seen  aboard  the  Essex 
in  the  Mediterranean  receiving 
news  via  radio  from  the  Cruiser 
Des  Moines  on  which  President 
Eisenhower  was  sailing  from 
Greece  to  Tunis. 


(Weekly  Is  Late  When 
Car  Smashes  Office 

Knoxville,  la. 
The  Knoxville  Journal  was 
late  coming  out  recently  with  its 
pre-Christmas  two  section  week¬ 
ly  because  a  Rambler  four-door 
station  wagon  smashed  through 
the  front  office  plate  glass  win¬ 
dow  and  reduced  office  furniture 
to  kindling  wood. 

The  counter  went  into  a  desk 
and  pinned  the  society  editor 
and  bookkeeper,  Mrs.  Paul  Karr, 
between  it  and  the  w'all.  Mrs. 
Karr  suffered  bruises  and  shock. 

The  driver  of  the  car,  a 
woman,  said  she  w'as  attempting 
to  back  out  into  the  street  and 
had  the  car  in  forward  gear  in- 
,  stead  of  reverse.  To  check  the 
daj.  Jo  n  isen  wer  motion  she  attempted 

iphatiT  in  New  Delhi.  ,  . 

iiderable  "suffering"  to  put  on  the  foot  brake  but  in- 
ismit+er  could  handle  stead  pushed  down  on  the  ac- 
togs  filed.  celerator. 
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Rockefeller  Embargo 
Causes  Confusion 


A  six-hour  embargo  on  release  •Wechsler,  who  affreed  with  him. 
of  *iov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller’s  Mr.  Wechsler  telephoned  Pub- 
I-do-not-choose-to-run  statement  disher  Dorothy  Schiff  and  ob- 
Dcc.  26  caused  jrreat  confusion  tained  her  permission  to  use  the 


in  newspaper  and  radio  offices 
durinfc  the  50  minutes  it  was  in 
effect.  Many  afternoon  papers 
missed  the  story  as  a  result 
of  the  original  plan  to  hold  the 
story  for  Sunday  morning  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  governor’s  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  gave  out  the  state¬ 
ment  in  Albany.  The  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  moved  bulletins  at  1:04 
p.ni.,  with  stipulation  the  story 
wiis  embargoed  for  use  at  6:30 
p.m. 

.4t  1 :35  p.m.,  the  wire  services 
were  advised  that  radio  station 
WCCO  in  Minneapolis,  which 
takes  both  AP  and  UPI  services, 
had  broken  the  embargo.  News¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations  all 
over  the  country  l)egan  protest¬ 
ing  the  embargo.  After  consulta¬ 
tion  with  each  other,  the  AP 
and  UPI  sent  out  editor’s  notes 
at  1:55  p.m.,  lifting  the  embargo 
and  permitting  immediate  use 
of  the  story.  Some  newspapers 
already  had  stated  they  would 
not  go  along  w’ith  holding  the 
story  since  it  already  had  been 
broadcast. 

A  spokesman  for  the  UPI  said 
that  station  WCCO  officials  said 
they  did  not  notice  the  release 
slugs  on  the  story  and  used  it 
inadvertently. 

Story  Is  Pulled 

Copy  editors  at  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  did  not 
notice  the  hold-for-release  line 
either.  They  edited  the  copy, 
had  it  set  in  type  and  made  it 
up  on  the  front  page.  Minutes 
before  press  time  for  the  last 
Saturday  edition,  the  UPI  tele¬ 
phoned  the  WT&S  to  warn  it 
the  story  was  not  for  use  until 
6:. 30.  The  story  was  yanked.  By 
the  time  the  UPI  called  back  to 
report  the  embargo  had  been 
lifted,  the  last  edition  was  off 
the  press. 

The  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican  missed  the  story,  too,  by 
al)out  30  minutes  on  account  of 
the  hold-up  order. 

The  New  York  Post  was  the 
only  afternoon  paper  in  New 
York  to  carry  the  story.  When 
the  announcement  arrived  at  the 
Post  just  before  presstime  for 
the  final  Saturday  edition  with 
the  embargo  line.  Assistant  City 
Editor  Stan  Opotowsky  tele¬ 
phoned  a  strong  protest  against 
the  embargo  to  Editor  James  A. 


story.  The  Post  filled  its  tabloid 
front  page  with  the  headline. 

The  Post  did  not  directly 
quote  the  statement,  but  stated 
Rockefeller  would  announce  on 
Saturday  night  his  intention  not 
to  seek  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  for  President. 

Principle  lnv«>lve<l 

“A  serious  principle  was  in¬ 
volved  here,”  asserted  Mr. 
Wechsler.  “You  cannot  hold  for 
six  hours  a  story  that  is  known 
to  hundreds  of  people  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country,  informed 
as  they  were  by  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  far  in  advance.” 

Milton  Bracker,  New  York 
Times,  got  an  informal  inter¬ 
view  with  Gov.  Rockefeller,  by 
boarding  a  train  late  Saturday 
afternoon  on  which  the  Gover¬ 
nor  was  going  to  Philadelphia  to 
visit  his  wife’s  family.  Mr. 
Bracker  wrote: 

“Aware  of  the  advance  an¬ 
nouncement  that  there  would  be 
absolutely  no  further  political 
comment  a  correspondent  who 
had  known  the  Governor  for 
years  in  connection  with  Latin- 
American  affairs  .sent  in  a  card. 
It  asked  for  ‘cinco  minutos  — 
sin  politica’  —  five  minutes,  with 
no  politics. 

“In  a  moment,  Mr.  Amper 
( Richard  Amper,  Rockefeller’s 
press  secretary  and  a  former 
New  York  Times  reporter)  came 
out  smiling,  restated  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  escorted  the  reporter 
in. 

“The  Governor,  his  leg  up  on 
the  table,  smiled  and  murmured, 
‘Saludos.’  ” 

Mr.  Bracker  formerly  was  a 
Times  correspondent  in  South 
.America  for  several  years  and 
speaks  Spanish.  (E&P,  Dec.  5, 
page  15). 

Readers  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  were  not  unprepared  for 
the  Rockefeller  withdrawal 
story.  Kenneth  Scheibel  of  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service,  Washington, 
had  written  a  dispatch  from  Chi¬ 
cago  Dec.  11  in  which  he  said  a 
Republican  leader  was  predict¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Governor 
would  pull  himself  out  of  the 
race. 

Mr.  Scheibel  declined  this 
week  to  identify  his  source  by 
name,  but  Meade  Alcorn,  a  for¬ 
mer  GOP  national  chairman, 
gave  permission  to  name  him  as 
the  source. 


VENDOR'S  PARADISE — Charles  Schneider,  left,  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin,  buys  a  paper  from  Ralph  Exnor  at  his 
new  kiosk  in  the  Zellerbach  Center,  as  Frank  Grupice,  district  wholesaler, 
and  Lee  Eteltson,  the  newspaper's  general  manager,  wait  their  turns 
after  a  civic  dedication  ceremony. 


Rites^  Extra 
Open  Kiosk 

San  Francisco 
A  newstand  was  dedicated 
here  with  ribbon-cutting  fanfare 
and  heralded  with  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Francisco  News- 
Call  Bulletin  bannered:  “It’s 
Newspaper  History.” 

The  specially  designed  kiosk 
measured  up  to  the  headline 
by  drawing  an  enthusiastic 
ah-h-h  and  applause  when  un¬ 
veiled  before  hundreds  at  a 
downtown  corner. 

Participants  in  the  ceremony 
included  presidents  of  a  major 
newsprint  producer  and  a  bank 
as  well  as  Ralph  Exner,  59,  a 
newspaper  vendor  for  21  years. 

The  glittering  kiosk  of  sealed 
plastic  was  designed  to  fit  in 
with  the  newly-completed  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corporation  develop¬ 
ment  which  includes  a  head¬ 
quarters  building  and  a  modem 
t^nk  structure. 

Presidential  Donors 

It  was  presented  to  the  vendor 
on  behalf  of  the  donors  by  R.  0. 
Hunt,  president,  CZ;  ^nsom 
M.  Cook,  president,  American 
Trust;  John  B.  Rodgers  of  Skid¬ 
more,  Owings  and  Merrill,  archi¬ 
tects,  and  Edward  T,  Haas  of 
Haas  and  Haynie,  architects. 

First  purchasers  of  the  extra 
were  the  Mayor  and  Charles 
Schneider,  editor,  and  Lee  Ettel- 
son,  general  manager,  N-CB. 

The  veteran  vendor  found 
these  dignitaries  paying  $1  per 


copy  for  the  .special  edition 
issues  he  handed  out  as  the 
camera  corps  went  into  action 
recording  the  ceremony.  The 
extra  was  distributed  at  the 
new  kiosk  only. 

The  move  which  provided  the 
modern  kiosk  to  replace  the 
little  green  news  shack  from 
which  Mr.  Exner  had  operated 
for  a  decade  “just  grew,”  ex¬ 
plained  James  Mackie,  circula¬ 
tion  director. 

How  It  Grew 

Architects  and  builders  were 
particularly  engrossed  with  the 
idea  of  building  a  stand  which 
would  be  a  companion  piece  to 
the  tall  office  building  and  the 
one-story  glass-walled  bank 
nearby. 

The  creative  spell  resulted  in 
what  the  N-CB  described  as 
“the  finest  piece  of  sidewalk 
furniture  in  the  history  of  San 
Francisco.” 

Ignoring  special  service  fees, 
the  kiosk  represents  around 
$1800  worth  of  materials  alone. 
It  has  a  500-pound  concrete  base 
designed  to  foil  souvenir  col¬ 
lectors. 


Clifton  Daniel 
New  Assistant  ME 

Clifton  Daniel  has  been  named 
an  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times.  He  has 
had  the  title  of  assistant  to  the 
managing  editor  the  past  two 
years.  Two  other  assistant  MEs 
are  Ted  Bernstein  and  Robert 
Garst. 
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Norlander  Retiring 
As  Chicago  News  ME 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


a  post  he  held  for  eight  years. 

Mr.  Norlander  succeeded 
Lloyd  Lewis  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  News  after  John 
Knight  had  become  publisher. 
Over  the  years,  Mr.  Norlander 
and  his  staff  followed  the  policy 
of  “investigating  everything” 
and  there  have  been  many  ex¬ 
poses. 


Chicago 

From  a  timid  cub  reporter  for 
the  City  News  Bureau  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Netva  has  been  the  40-year 
career  of  Everett  Norlander, 
who  is  retiring  Jan.  15. 

Ev  Norlander,  who  joined  the 
Daily  News  in  1924,  became  po¬ 
litical  editor  in  1937  and  news 
editor  in  1939,  has  served  as 
managing  editor  the  last  15 
years.  His  career  at  the  Daily 
News  has  included  the  regimes 
of  five  publishers,  from  Victor 
Lawson,  its  founder,  through 
Walter  A.  Strong,  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  John  S.  Knight  and  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  Jr. 

Teamed  with  Walters 

As  managing  editor  of  the 
News,  Mr.  Norlander  has  teamed 
his  talents  with  Basil  L.  Wal¬ 
ters,  formerly  executive  editor 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers  and 
since  last  January  editor  of  the 
News  under  Mr.  Field’s  owner¬ 
ship. 


journalism:  simple  writing,  ac¬ 
curate  reporting  and  correct 
spelling,  plus  the  ability  to  write 
enthusiastically. 

Created  'John  Q.  Public’ 

As  a  Daily  News  reporter 
back  in  the  ’30s,  Ev  Norlander 
created  a  series  of  articles  in 
which  “John  Q.  Public”  brought 
to  the  attention  of  city  officials 
many  of  their  civic  shortcom¬ 
ings  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  Reporter  Norlander.  His 
stories  were  illustrated  by  car¬ 
toons  drawn  by  Vaughn  Shoe¬ 
maker,  then  chief  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Daily  News. 
These  stories  explored  and 
helped  correct  abuses  on  the 
Chicago  scene. 

“As  an  editor,  you  can  be  a 
pastor  without  a  pulpit,  a  social 
worker  without  a  uniform,  and 
a  crusader  without  a  sword,”  he 
remarked  in  summing  up  his 
working  philosophy. 

Recalls  1st  Job 


Started  ‘Daily  Chuckle’ 

But  the  thing  that  Ev  Nor¬ 
lander  likes  to  talk  about  is 
that  he  gave  birth  to  the  “Daily 
Chuckle”  on  page  one  and  put 
Tom  Collins  to  work  on  the 
“Golden  Years.”  The  former 
first  started  as  a  “Daily  Laugh” 
(later  re-named  by  Publisher 
Knight)  and  consists  of  two  or 
three  lines,  either  as  a  joke  or 
an  amusing  quip.  “Golden 
Years”  is  a  weekly  feature  de¬ 
signed  to  give  older  people  a 
lift,  not  a  dull  discussion  of 
diseases  of  the  aged,  or  pen¬ 
sions. 

As  Mr.  Norlander  approaches 
the  “Golden  Years”  he  is  getting 
set  to  retire  gracefully.  Under 
Stuffy  Walters’  program  of  “de¬ 
compressing,”  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norlander  have  had  two  long 
vacations  this  past  year,  one  in 
Hawaii  and  the  other  in  Florida. 

The  Norlanders  live  in  subur¬ 
ban  Park  Ridge.  Ev  has  taken 
lessons  in  painting  which  he  has 


Everett  Norlander 


found  to  be  a  good  outlet  for  his 
tensions  after  a  day’s  work. 

As  a  parting  shot,  he  added, 
“If  I  find  retirement  too  tedious. 
I’ll  do  some  writing,  or  become 
a  consultant,  before  I  take  up 
golf.” 

M.  J.  Bet‘k  Retires 

M.  J.  Beck,  treasurer  of  The 
Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  for  the  past 
30  years,  retired  Dec.  31  after 
serving  54  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
H.  J.  Grenthot,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer. 


As  the  tall,  slim,  gray-haired 
“young  veteran”  looked  back 
over  his  40  years  of  newspaper- 
ing,  he  told  E&P  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  continued  to  improve 
each  year. 

“They’ve  had  to,”  he  said,  “in 
order  to  meet  the  competition, 
first  from  radio  and  now  tele¬ 
vision.  They  no  longer  can  rely 
solely  on  spot  news,  but  must 
background  stories  and  present 
them  more  fully  and  with 
greater  accuracy.” 


Integrity  the  Coal 


Mr.  Norlander  recalls  his  first 
attempt  to  land  a  job  with  the 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago 
after  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism. 


Woman  Science  Writer 


It  is  his  belief  there  is  no 
excuse  for  dullness  or  inaccuracy 
in  news  reporting.  Above  all, 
however,  he  places  integrity  as 
the  paramount  goal  of  every 
self-respecting  newspaper. 

“I  am  proud  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Daily  News,”  said  Mr. 
Norlander.  “We  may  make  an 
occasional  mistake  as  far  as  ac¬ 
curacy  is  concerned,  but  never 
to  my  knowledge  have  we  failed 
in  integrity.” 

“With  competition  from  radio, 
television  and  other  news  media, 
an  alert  newspaper  just  can’t 
afford  to  have  a  dull  day,”  he 
explained.  “I  still  feel  the  same 
as  I  did  35  years  ago  when 
joined  the  News  as  a  reporter. 
I  get  just  as  big  a  thrill  out  of 
stories  as  I  ever  did.” 

His  working  credo  is  elemen¬ 
tary  but  essential  to  responsible 


“I  had  to  walk  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  door  leading  into 
the  office  of  the  Bureau,”  he 
said.  “I  finally  got  up  enough 
courage  to  go  in  and  the  switch¬ 
board  operator,  noting  my  timid¬ 
ness,  ushered  me  in  to  see  Wal¬ 
ter  B.  Brown,  then  managing 
editor.  Mr.  Brown  was  none  too 
impressed,  at  first,  and  was 
about  to  turn  me  down.  Then 
he  asked  me  where  I  had  at¬ 
tended  school  and  I  told  him  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  He 
smiled  and  asked,  ‘How’s  my 
friend,  Walter  Williams?’  I  told 
him  that  I  had  had  several 
courses  under  Dean  Williams 
and  that  seemed  to  convince  Mr. 
Brown.  He  gave  me  a  job.” 

Young  Norlander  also  worked 
for  a  short  time  on  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  under  Richard  J. 
Finnegan,  then  managing  editor 
and  later  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 


Became  CNB  President 


Tests  Astronauts’  Rig 


Detroit 

Sometimes  a  nose  for  news  is 
not  enough.  You  may  have  to 
have  a  stomach  for  it,  too. 

Miss  Jean  Pearson,  science 
writer  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  found  that  out  recently 
when  she  visited  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  research  center  in 
Cleveland. 

Assigned  to  do  a  story  on  the 
first  U.  S.  astronauts,  Jean  set 
out  to  learn  about  their  train¬ 
ing  first-hand. 

When  Jean  arrived  at  the 
Center,  she  learned  that  friends 
had  “volunteered”  her  for  a 
demonstration  ride  in  a  rig  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  astronauts  for 
space  travel. 


In  1951,  Mr.  Norlander  was 
elected  president  of  the  City 
News  Bureau,  succeeding  Mr. 
Finnegan.  Mr.  Norlander  was 
the  first  CNB  reporter  to  later 
become  president  of  the  Bureau, 


Gallant  Group 

The  rig  was  one  that  even 
the  astronauts  themselves  had 
only  heard  about.  They  had 
never  ridden  in  it. 

All  of  the  reporters  and 
scientists  who  had  come  to 
watch  the  contraption  in  action 
gathered  around  it. 

“Lady  first”  had  been  their 
decision. 


So  up  the  ladder  Jean  went. 
Up  to  a  huge  gadget  which 
looked  like  a  cage  inside  another 
cage,  and  the  second  one  within 
a  third. 

And  that’s  what  it  turned  out 
to  be  —  three  cages,  one  inside 
the  other,  with  a  couch  in  the 
center.  There  is  disagreement 
over  what  the  gadget  is  called; 
some  say  “orienter;”  others  say 
“disorienter.”  At  any  rate,  it 
is  massive,  confusing  and  set  in 
the  enlarged  end  of  a  wind  tun¬ 
nel. 

She  was  strapped  in  and  the 
fun  began. 

The  contraption  flipped  her 
head  over  heels,  down,  down, 
down;  then  up,  down  and 
around,  barrel-rolling  sideways 
and  every  way  at  once. 

Nitrogen  jets  kept  bursting 
“like  a  giant  airhose  on  con¬ 
crete,”  Jean  said. 


Then,  much  more  quickly  than 
it  had  started,  the  rig  stopped. 
The  ride  was  over.  Jean  was  un¬ 
harnessed. 


Her  final  reaction:  “I  only 
wished  I  had  another  nickel  to 
put  in  the  slot.  Or  a  quarter  for 
a  faster,  longer  ride.” 
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Report  on  Reporters 

Search  for  Facts 
Brings  in  Awards 


By  ('ampbell  WatMin 

San  Francisco 
An  unquenchable  thirst  for 
every  jwssible  fact  marks  the 
reporting  activities  of  Edward 
S.  Montgomery,  Snn  Francisco 
Examiner. 

This  continues  unslaked  long 
after  others  deem  a  story  closed. 
Today  he  is  still  probing  factual 
droplets  of  a  1955  execution. 

He  may  work  beyond  hours 
and  into  weekends  for  months 
to  unravel  possible  news. 

Any  of  these  may  bring  new 
fame  to  the  winner  of  awards 
that  include  a  Pulitzer  for  local 
reporting  received  in  1951.  He 
won  San  Francisco  Press  Club 
awards  in  1955  and  1956  and 
received  a  tribute  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  of  the  FBI. 

Prexy  and  Prospector 

As  a  hobby  Ed  Montgomery 
prospects  for  minerals  on  two 
Nevada  claims.  But  he’s  not  ever 
the  clue-seeker.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Press  &  Union 
League  Club  here  in  19.54  and 
again  in  1957. 

Ed  started  out  to  be  a  pros¬ 
pector  the  day  after  journalism 
graduation.  He  went  broke  and 
then  turned  newsman.  His  find¬ 
ings  have  sent  him  into  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand  before  many  investi¬ 
gative  committees. 

His  entry  into  San  Francisco 
newspapering  was  via  a  copy 
desk  job.  He  broke  away  on  the 
strength  of  the  merits  of  the 
training  received  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  school  from  whence  he  had 
once  fied  into  the  Nevada  moun¬ 
tains. 

Since  his  Marine  Corps  return 
at  war’s  close  he’s  covered  mur¬ 
ders,  influence  peddling,  tax 
frauds,  dope  ring  mazes  and 
gangster  activities.  But  the 
“greatest  and  most  interesting 
story”  is  the  one  of  the  moment, 
he  observed.  One  gathers  it 
always  will  be  so. 

One  crime  inquiry  resulted  in 
the  indictment,  trial  and  con¬ 
viction  of  all  five  defendants 
uncovered  in  his  investigations, 
he  emphasized  with  pride  that 
shows  his  continual  quest  of  the 
perfect  tieup. 

The  Pulitzer  was  received  in 
May,  1961,  for  reporting  a 
scandal  linking  the  underworld 
with  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  officers  in  Nevada.  He  got 
his  first  tip  to  this  story  because 
he  has  to  wear  a  hearing  aid. 


Such  devices  enable  the  wearer 
to  pick  up  high-pitched  sounds 
from  a  distance.  A  woman’s 
voice  came  to  him  above  the 
hubbub  in  a  bar. 

How  It  Worked 

The  resultant  three-month  as¬ 
signment  showed  that  Nevada 
revenue  officers  were  members  of 
an  inactive  Nevada  mining  con¬ 
cern.  This  was  called  Nevada 
City  Consolidated  Copper  Co., 
similar  in  name  only  to  a  very 
prosperous  concem. 

His  assignment  was  won  by 
preliminary  findings  obtained 
while  on  vacation.  The  complete 
investigation  finally  documented 
the  tip  overheard  in  the  bar. 

“People  in  tax  difficulty  were 
told  they  should  buy  -so  much 
stock  in  this  company.  That  was 
the  payoff.  It  was  as  simple  as 
that,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Montgomery’s  documented 
account  led  to  the  suspension 
of  three  bureau  employees.  The 
IRB’s  collector  in  Nevada  re¬ 
signed  and  the  Kefauver  Com¬ 
mittee  conducted  hearings  on  the 
findings. 

A  Veteran  W’itnes* 


Following  the  Pulitzer,  the 
reporter  made  seven  trips  to 
Washington  in  six  months.  He 
appeared  as  a  witness  before 
the  Keating  and  the  King  Com¬ 
mittees  and  gave  evidence  before 
the  McCarthy  and  Mund  Senate 
investigating  committees. 

Influence  peddling  investiga¬ 
tions  led  him  to  Ottawa,  Canada, 
where  he  located  the  elusive 
Russell  Duke.  Duke  laughed  at 
five  percenters,  and  said  he 
wasn’t  interested  in  less  than 
25  percent,  Mr.  Montgomery  re¬ 
called. 

The  newsman  talked  the  fugi¬ 
tive  into  agreeing  to  return  to 
this  country  to  testify  on  in¬ 
fluence  peddling.  But  Duke  was 
drunk  “and  I  didn’t  want  to 
bring  him  back  across  the  line 
w’hile  drunk,  because  I  didn’t 
think  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
do,”  he  recalled. 

The  next  morning  Duke  recon¬ 
sidered.  His  indictment  was 
quashed  in  December,  1951. 

In  a  vice  expose  involving  a 
narcotics  ring  and  top  figures 
of  the  local  underworld  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  had  the  help  of  a  girl 
who  used  the  name  of  Paula 
Winters. 


The  reporter  accompanied 
Paula  as  she  purchased  drugs 
with  marked  money.  When  the 
evidence  was  collected,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  accompanied  Paula  to 
the  district  attorney  and  broke 
the  findings. 

Paula  had  become  a  prostitute 
at  17.  Later  she  used  heroin.  The 
newspaper  sent  her  to  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  treatment.  She  later 
was  married  and  at  last  report 
now  raising  a  family  despite  the 
odds  against  a  heroin  user,  the 
newsman  said.  Her  past  is 
known  to  her  husband. 

Early  experiences  on  the  po¬ 
lice  beat  included  being  present 
when  the  body  of  a  Chinaman 
was  found  in  the  trunk  of  a 
car  parked  for  seven  days  in  the 
Reno  race  track  lot.  Later  he 
was  to  be  on  hand  when  a 
missing  Countess  was  found 
under  the  steps  of  a  hotel  at 
Santa  Barbara. 

Finding  Stephanie 

This  rigorous  training  was  to 
bring  about  Mr.  Montgomery’s 
most  dramatic  activity  in  the 
field  of  violent  crime.  This  was 
the  case  of  Stephanie  Bryan. 

The  search  for  the  little  Berk¬ 
ley,  Calif.,  girl’s  kidnapper  had 
led  to  the  arrest  of  one  suspect. 
Burton  Abbott.  He  admitted  a 
visit  to  a  cabin  near  Wildwood 
in  the  Sierras. 

Forces  representing  the  FBI, 
the  sheriff  and  police  had  .search¬ 
ed  the  cabin  and  the  area  around 
from  July  16  through  July  18. 
No  trace  of  the  missing  girl  was 
found. 

Bill  Wren,  the  Examiner’s 
late  managing  editor,  insisted 
from  his  sick  bed  at  home  that 
Montgomery  be  sent  to  the 
scene,  regardless.  Ed  arrived 
at  the  cabin  at  4  p.m.  July  19. 
'The  body  was  found  at  8:06  p.m. 
the  next  day. 


The  Whiff  of  Death 

“There’s  something  different 
about  the  smell  of  a  decomposed 
human  body.  I  got  a  whiff  of 
such  a  scent  the  night  I  arrived 
at  the  cabin.  I  searched  in  a 
semi-circle  and  even  caught  a 
whiff  across  the  Hayfork  River. 

“It  was  intensely  hot  the  next 
day.  There  was  not  a  single 
breeze  to  carry  a  scent.  I  went 
to  a  tracker  but  he  said  it  was 
no  use  to  even  try  to  use  dogs 
until  after  the  heat  died  down 
a  bit.” 

'The  dogs  started  their  search 
at  7  p.m.  The  story  was  soon 
unfolded  with  the  body’s  dis¬ 
covery.  A  bear  cub  had  opened 
the  grave  partially  to  release 
the  clue  the  newsman  had 
caught. 

One  of  the  Examiner’s  con¬ 
tinuing  projects  is  the  story  of 
Barbara  Graham,  woman  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  trio  sent  to  death  in 


Edward  S.  Montgomery 

California’s  triple  execution, 
back  in  June,  1955. 

At  the  trial  Ed  was  certain 
Barbara  Graham  was  guilty  of 
coolly  calculated  murder.  Today 
he  believes  she  may  have  been 
framed. 

Doubt  Begins 

H'S  first  doubt  came  when  he 
was  told  by  a  former  gang  mem- 
lier  that  the  mob  had  determined 
to  pin  the  slaying  on  Barbara. 
The  idea  was  that  no  jury  would 
convict  a  girl  and  that  the  two 
men  involved  would  go  free. 

The  reporter  studied  the 
transcript  of  the  trial,  talked 
subordinate  officials  into  pro¬ 
viding  him  with  data  not  in¬ 
troduced  in  court,  surveyed  the 
.scene  of  the  crime  and  thrice 
took  detailed  measurements. 

He  now  recoils  at  the  idea 
that  “we  of  the  press  once  ac¬ 
cused  Barbara  Graham  of  hop¬ 
headed  sadism.  And  I  was  one 
of  the  reporters  at  the  trial.” 

Prison  records  he  obtained 
refute  the  claims  that  during 
Barbara’s  imprisonment  she  was 
under  treatment  as  a  drug  user, 
he  reported.  Evidence  he  secured 
includes  a  signed  statement  of 
an  examining  physician,  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

Earlier,  and  just  four  numths 
after  the  execution,  Ed  was 
able  to  obtain  the  original  con¬ 
fession  of  John  True,  who 
turned  state’s  evidence.  'This  was 
received  “thanks  to  an  honest 
cop,”  he  advised. 

Comparisons  of  the  confes¬ 
sion  and  the  testimony  of  the 
man,  John  True,  show  tiiere  was 
evident  perjury,  he  declared. 

Further,  the  jury  was  shown 
how  the  killing  was  done  with 
the  right  hand.  Barbara  was 
left  handed,  he  has  learned. 

The  jury  was  told  Barbara 
observed  the  door  of  the  house 
of  the  crime  from  a  certain  post 
on  the  street.  The  door  is  not 
visible  from  that  point.  A  tree 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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THE  FACTS  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS  ...  No.  4 


THE  CUMULATIVE  AUDIENCE 


(A  continuing  series  of  articles  analyzing  media 
research  .  .  .  prepared  exclusively  for  E&P  by  the 
Research  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives.) 

(Part  1) 

We  in  the  newspaper  business  are  accustomed 
to  thinking  of  audiences  only  in  terms  of  ABC  Cir¬ 
culations,  and  to  determine  coverage  in  terms  of  the 
homes  reached  by  the  average  issue  of  a  specific 
newspaper. 

We  assume  that  each  copy  of  a  newspaper  goes 
into  a  home  where  it  is  read  by  everyone,  or  almost 
everyone,  in  the  family. 

Although  the  word  “Cumulative”  is  strange  to  us, 
it  is  used  extensively  by  all  competing  media  in  their 
selling,  and  by  advertisers  and  agencies  in  their 
buying. 

TIte  Br«»ade*i|  (xjverage 


Newspapers  provide  the 
broadest  coverap^e  of  all  media, 
and  reach  practically  every  liter¬ 
ate  household  almost  every  day. 
Other  media,  with  restricted  cov¬ 
erage,  have  sought  to  overcome 
this  handicap  by  developing  a 
new  concept  of  coverage  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  the  “Cumula¬ 
tive  Audience”  or  “Cume”.  This 
is  the  basis  for  many  television, 
radio  and  magazine  audience 
figures. 

This  information  is  important 
and  useful  to  adv'ertisers,  but 
we  in  the  newspaper  business 
should  be  alert  to  the  misuse  of 
these  figures  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  our  medium. 

The  essential  element  in  the 
“Cumulative  Audience”  is  that 
no  advertising  medium  reaches 
exactly  the  same  people  with 
every  issue,  or  every  broadcast. 
Each  month,  each  week,  each 
day  or  each  hour,  some  parts  of 


l)a\(iin«‘  Aiidieix  r 

l.S  Minute!*.  Mon.-Fri 


DAYTIMF. 
.'^FHI.AI,  C 


I'olal  Audience  llatinir* 


I'MtTIClPATION 
I’RtMiK  AM  I) 


* 


the  audience  drop  out  and  new 
units  are  acquired. 

“Cumulative  Audience”  fig¬ 
ures  are  obtained  by  adding  to 
the  original  audience  the  new 
people  or  households  as  they 
are  “accumulated”  over  a  period 
of  time  without  subtracting  any 
of  those  who  drop  out. 

Day  After  Day 

Our  ABC  Reports  give  aver¬ 
age  daily  figures  and  we  assume, 
because  w'e  know  it  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  true,  that  the  same  people 
are  reached  day  after  day, 
month  after  month.  The  penetra¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  is  so  deep 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
cumulative  aspect  is  not  partic¬ 
ularly  important. 

There  is  another  element  to 
be  considered.  While  newspapers 
characteristically  are  bought  on 
the  concept  of  a  single  insertion, 
the  Air  Media,  from  the  first, 
have  sold  the  concept  of  multi¬ 


Per  Telecast 

7.7 

7.1 

1  W»“ek  Cume 

1.1.7 

17.9 

1  Week  (^ume 

22.0 

.12.9 

VAerage  Nuinl)er  of 
Tele<'asts  Viei\e«l 

In  1  Week 

2.7 

2.0 

III  1  W'eeks 

0.(> 

L.l 

"Total  I'.S.  TV  Home  Has! 
.''ource:  Nielsen  Tele\ision 

s 

Index 

ple  insertions. 

Projections  of  newspaper 
audiences  are  almost  never  made 
upwaixl.  Newspaper  audiences 
are  either  measur^  on  the  basis 
of  ABC  Net  Paid  circulation,  or 
reduced  by  the  erroneous  appli¬ 
cation  of  “Readership”  percent¬ 
ages. 

Audience  information  for  the 
Air  Media,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
invariably  projected  upwards  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
“Cumulative”  aspect  of  the  mul¬ 
tiple  insertion  schedule. 

The  audiences  of  the  Air 
Media  are  usually  described  by 
two  dimensions: 

1)  “Reach” — The  number  of 
homes  or  people  to  which  the 
program  is,  or  is  expected  to  be. 


RADIO  STATION  AUDIENCE  CROWS:  t  TYPICAL  EXAMPLES.  BY  DAY  PARTS 


Rating  per 
bteadcait 

3 -hr. 

Weekly 

4 -week 

Epitodet 
per  heme 

<.m. 

P  - 

New  York  network  station 

2.7 

7.0 

11. 1 

18.4 

.34.6 

9  a.m.-Noen 

Columbus  independent  station 

2.6 

.5.2 

11.4 

25.2 

25.0 

w 

^  ,  . 

1 

Noon*3  p.m. 

Birmingham  network  station 

2.0 

5.6 

10.5 

21.6 

22.3 

3.6  p.m. 

San  Diego  independent  station 

1.1 

4.4 

8.6 

17.5 

14.5 

Source;  N8I.  1934.  fxoepi  fsaa  Tliego,  which  ii  XovMilter  1958;  ia  horoc  Monday  through  Friday  only.  T>r 

broadcast  ratinca  ar»  by  iS-miouto  poriods.  OamulatiTc  homes  are  iinduphcated.  KpiAAMles  per  home  are  averages  for 
four-week  period.  Stations  were  picked  at  raodom,  are  not  necessarily  repreevntative  of  audience  levels  in  each  market. 
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available. 

2)  “Frequency” — The  number 
of  times  the  average  of  these 
homes  or  people  is  “Reached”. 

Figure  1  is  clearly  titled  by 
Sponsor  Magazine,  “How  a 
Radio  Station  Audience  Grows”. 
The  New  Y'ork  station  listed 
“grows”  from  a  rating  of  2.7 
per  Broadcast  to  7.0  for  a  “3 
Hour  Cume”,  to  an  11.1  “Week¬ 
ly  Cume”,  to  a  “4  Week  Cume” 
of  18.4!  The  “Cume”  in  this  case 
is  used  to  “increase”  the  audi¬ 
ence  by  600%! 

In  the  case  of  San  Diego,  the 
increase  is  a  whopping  1500%. 

No  Evening  Hours 

Note  that  the  time  periods 
range  from  6  AM  to  6  PM, 
eliminating  the  evening  hours 
when  the  radio  audience  drops 
sharply  (in  the  case  of  San 
Diego  it  drops  downward  from 
1.1%!).  The  phrase  “Episodes 
per  home”  is  another  way  of 
stating  “frequency”. 

Figure  2  gives  the  same  kind 
of  information  for  two  specific 
programs.  “DAY  TIME 
SERIAL  C”  expands  from  7.7 
on  a  single  telecast  basis,  to  a 
13.7  “1  Week  Cume”,  to  22.6  on 
a  “4  Week  Cume”. 

“PARTICIPATION  PRO¬ 
GRAM  D”  does  even  better,  ex¬ 
panding  from  7.3  on  a  single 
telecast  basis,  to  a  “4  Week 
Cume”  of  32.9 — a  veritable  cir¬ 
culation  manager’s  dream. 

“The  Average  Number  of 
Telecasts  Viewed”  is  another 
way  of  indicating  “Frequency”. 
{Continued  on  page  17) 
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SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Gaines  Going  To  Dogs 
On  ‘Gravy  Train’ 

Bv  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
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by  some  3,000  competing  dog  in  scope,  depth  and  duration.” 
foods?  When  it  came  to  revealing  the 

Dogs  can’t  read  newspapers  amount  of  the  appropriation  in 
or  Sunday  supplements,  watch  dollars  and  cents,  Mr.  Hoffman 
network  TV,  or  comprehend  spot  played  it  close  to  his  vest. 

TV.  Chances  are,  however,  that  the 

That’s  the  problem  Gaines  Gravy  Train  budget  is  in  ex¬ 
products  of  General  Foods  Corp.  cess  of  $4,500,000. 
had  to  overcome  before  it  could  He  told  Editor  &  Pubusher 
introduce  next  week  “Gravy  that  the  multi-million  dollar 
Train,”  a  new  and  unique  type  campaign,  set  to  break  Jan.  4, 
of  balanced  dry  dog  food  that  will  be  concentrated  in  north- 
makes  its  own  gravy  when  warm  eastern  markets  as  a  starter, 
water  is  added.  As  Gravy  Train  distribution 

The  answer,  according  to  P.  fans  out,  the  media  schedules 
J.  Hoffman,  product  manager  will  be  increased, 
at  General  Foods,  is  to  first  Next  week’s  opener  will  fea- 
sell  the  merits  of  the  new  prod-  ture  nationwide  TV,  four-color 
uct  to  dog  owners  who  in  turn  pages  and  double  pages  in  Sun- 
must  “sell”  them  to  the  final  day  supplements  (see  cut)  car- 
judge  —  the  dog.  ried  by  22  newspapers  in  19 

Actually,  Gaines  and  its  ad-  markets,  plus  black  and  white 
vertising  agency,  Benton  &  pages  (see  cut)  in  nine  dailies  store  sales  of  commercial  dog 
Bowles,  Inc.,  knew  the  answer  in  eight  markets.  foods  to  exceed  three  billion 

all  the  time.  Gaines  should  know.  In  addition  to  this  major  me-  pounds,  an  increase  of  another 
It  has  been  manufacturing  dia  schedule,  Gaines  will  also  44%, ”  Mr.  Hoffman  told  E&P. 
Gaines  dog  meal  and  other  lead-  use  sales  promotion  aids,  in-  Little  wonder  that  Gaines  is 
ing  dog  foods  since  1928,  and  store  display  material,  product  Jfoing  to  the  dogs  with  its  new- 
you  can  learn  a  lot  about  the  samples  and  trade  and  consumer  est  entry  in  the  meal-tyiie  dog 
dietary  likes  and  dislikes  of  dogs  promotions.  food  field  which  has  paced  the 

in  32  vears  <  business  both  in  vol- 

^  Objecuves  dollar  sales. 

I^argest  Ad  Budget  Hoffman  cited  four  media  Mr.  Hoffman  said  that  dog 

According  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  objectives  for  Gravy  Train:  f^  sales  have  increas^  faster 

next  week’s  introduction  of  1)  Wide  national  coverage  of  ^an  total  food  store  dollar  sales. 


Wnrk&on^  dog  food  that  makes  its  own  giawj 


(rifikt  in  tKt  bowl!) 


B&W  VERSION — Gravy  Train  copy 
at  it  will  appear  in  black  and  whita 
ads  in  nine  dailies  in  ei9ht  north¬ 
eastern  markets. 


Media  Facts 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


tions  and  programs  with  each  Hoffman?’ dog'^^'o^TS  already  Gle*  Other  Reasons  Advertising  Details 

other.  It  IS  e^y  to  see  how  these  spending  more  than  $350  Mr.  Hoffman  cited  other  rea-  Against  this  picture  of  the 
evices  CM  be  used  to  mislead  ^jjj Jq^  annually  on  commercial  sons  for  this  increase  in  com-  overall  market,  Mr.  Hoffman 
mter-m^ia  comparisons  when  national  mercial  dog  food  sales,  but  he  outlined  the  advertising  details 

the  an^st  IS  either  not  too  well  expenditures  on  dogs  exceed  half  emphasized  that  primarily  it  behind  the  Gravy  Train  cam- 

inlonn^,  or  not  too  well  in-  ^  billion  dollars  a  year.  Today,  has  been  caused  by  an  increased  paign.  He  said  the  advertising 

tentioned.  U  g  families  dog  population,  by  a  greater  program  will  emphasize  the 

(Next  week:  The  Cumulative  are  dog  owners  and  the  number  awareness  among  dog  owners  of  unique  feature  of  Gravy  Train 

Audience,  Part  2).  of  dogs  per  family  is  increasing  their  pet’s  need  for  a  nutrition-  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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E  &  P  ^ 
CITATION  4 
For  Effective  ^ 
Newspaper  j 
Advertising  jm 


Newspaper  Ads  Prove 
Best  for  Big  Broker 


"By  Robert  B.  Mclnlyn 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Year-end  memo  by  Fairfax  M.  Seventeen  years  of  coiisis^nt  Today  he  does  most  of  them. 
Cone,  chairman  of  the  executive  print  advertising  schedules  has  They  are  edited  by  Mr.  Engel, 
committee.  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld-  helped  Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce, 
ing.  Chicago,  noted  that  the  prob-  Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc.,  to  be- 
lem  of  dishonest  advertising  is  come  the  largest  stockbroker  in 
not  going  to  be  solved  either  bv  t 

“gentle  pressure  from  the  side  Engel,  vicepresident  in  charge  rently 
of  the  angels  or  the  slow  proc-  of  advertising  and  sales  since  or 
esses  of  education.”  1946. 

I^e  agree  that  the  processes  of  In  194 
education  are  slow,  but  we  feel  then  M( 
that  education  of  the  public  to  Fenner  < 
think  for  itself  is  the  answer  to  .should  of 
ultimately  stamping  out  dishonest  one  in  a 
advertising.  or  bonds. 

And  because  education  is  a  Month! 
slow  process  the  teaching  of  the  l)eing  m 

process  of  thinking  should  begin  customei's  and  the  finn’s  na- 
early  in  our  schooling.  tional  ad  budget  was  $150,000. 


Prime  Target  '  '  - 

this  country,  according  to  Louis  both  at  those  people  who  cur- 

~  -  own  or  could  own  stocks  iHHbHHHBfeHHHHiMSiiMlHil 

bonds,  and  also  at  those 

people  who  should  be  investors, 

but  who  are  deterred  by  fear  or  ». 

Pierce,  i&noi^noe-  Th®  esti-  -i-.- 

ided  it  mated  that  50%  of  the  people  in  p. 

to  any-  country  earning  $10,000  a 

stocks  have  never  owned  ■  * 

a  share  of  stock.  This  group  is  *r  .rf.  . 

considered  a  prime  target  of  all 

advertising,  along  with  those  «  .  .  • 

that  already  do  have  portfolios. 

About  60%  of  the  ads  are 

aimed  at  those  who  already  own  M«rrili  lyRcb,  Picrte,  Femicr &  Sllitll lit. 

stock.  In  such  cases  the  head-  *'  ”*  - 

U  11  4.11  -4  ecutives  handling  accounts  must 

4-  ..T  f  be  checked  for  the  absolutely 

\  "  right  number  at  a  specific  time.” 

up,”  or  “Ta^  minute  Quiz  for  sentences  characterize 

Investors.’  The  appeal  to  non-  but 

inv^tors  g;oes  mto  such  head-  ^re  not,  of  themselves,  the  secret 
lined  quenes  as  ‘  Why  don  t  ^  Mr.  Adams 

you  buy  s^ks?  Hmv  do  I 

buy  securities?  and  When  good  thinking.  He  hates 

should  you  mvert?  ’  ^be  “golden-rules-to-follow” 

Under  the  headline  come  g^bool  of  teaching  anyone  how 
those  350  carefully-chosen  example,  he 

words.  Mr.  Adams  said  he  jn^ntioned  the  books  of  Rudolph 
spends  about  two  to  five  houi’s 

composing  each  ad.  Some  of  ..j  ^  ^  clinical 

these  hours  are  sj^nt  in  re-  ^ch  to  writing,”  he  ex¬ 

search.  But  most  of  them  are  joined.  “To  me  writing  is 
consi^ed  squeezing  out  words  j  j  etend  to  be 

one  by  one  m  longhand  on  a  ^  king  to  people  when  I 
yellow  scratch  pad.  Mr.  Adams  .™j4.„  » 
ning  at  $1,250,000  (via  Albert  does  not  use  a  typewriter.  He 

Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.),  writes  about  220  different  ads  ‘.Shoe’  .4d 

with  60%3  going  for  ads  in  180  in  the  course  of  a  year.  ,  j  4U  4  4„j 

newspapers  in  116  cities.  Maga-  He  always  tries  to  make  his  Adams  ad  that  created 

zines  get  40%.  finished  copy  flow  as  freely  as  considerable  comment  on  the 

“an  articulate,  sound  and  truth-  street  appeared  in  newspapers 
t  inancial  Page  Preferred  ^jker.”  In  short  the  cam-  recently.  It  was  illustrated  by  a 

“We’ve  tested  radio-TV  ex-  paign  is  ptimarily  a  copy  job.  Pair  of  ^oes  (sM  cut)  plto^ 
tensively  over  the  years,”  Mr.  .j;,.,.  Word  rx,u„..-  S^ofa 

Engel  said,  but  we  found  the  ,  a.  ».  wir  tt  .i  4u  u  ji-  «a 

financial  pages  of  newspapers  to  ‘‘Every  word  counts,”  Mr.  Under  the  headline  A  pair 
be  most  nr^uctive.”  Adams  said.  of  shoes  .  .  .”,  the  text  ran: 

“I  want  to  make  each  ad  “They’re  hand-lasted  cordo- 

At  least  TOO  or  three  ads  a  the  readers’  minds  vans,  and  pretty  soon  now  they 

month  run  in  sm^ler  cdies  on  ^  words  were  spoken  to  should  begin  a  fascinating  jour- 

toe  list.  In  New  York,  Detroit,  them,”  Mr.  Adams  said.  “But  ney  that  will  last — off  and  on — 
Cleveland,  Boston  and  Chicago  of  ^11  they  must  state  the  for  four  or  five  years, 

ijy  ^  editions  of  the  truth,  because  believability  in  “We  can’t  plot  an  exact  itiner- 

IVa«  btreet  Journal  they  ap-  brokerage  advertising  is  the  one  ary,  of  course.  But  conceivably: 
pear  every  week.  absolutely  essential  ingredient.  “They’ll  board  a  plane  to 

Sometimes,  dependent  upon  “We  insist  on  being  truthful  Paris  and  stroll  through  the 

toe  subject  matter,  large  space  in  setting  down  the  minor  as  streets  of  Rome — turn  down 

is  bought.  Generally,  however,  well  as  the  major  facts  in  every  Broadway  and  up  Nob  Hill, 
it  is  felt  the  story  can  best  be  advertisement.  Thus,  if  we  “They’ll  climb  out  of  cabs 

told  in  about  350  woixls.  mention  the  number  of  stocks  and  turn  into  restaurants  .  .  . 


Part  of  the  blame  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  hating 
to  guard  the  public  against  ficti¬ 
tious  pricing  and  bait  advertising, 
among  other  things,  can  be  placed 
on  the  doorsteps  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  for  failing  to  teach 
students  how  to  think. 

This  lack  of  real  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  mass  public  has 
been  both  the  salvation  and  the 
damnation  of  the  advertising 
business. 

It  has  been  its  salvation  in  that 
the  public,  without  thinking,  falls 
easy  ]>rey  to  the  unscrupulous 
advertiser  you  can  sell  the  public 
anything — once  at  least. 

It  has  been  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry's  damnation  in  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  acts  of  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous.  the  public — without  think¬ 
ing — feels  that  all  advertising  is 
dishonest,  .\ccordingly,  the  hon¬ 
est  advertisers  are  made  to  suffer. 


11  lUJ 


Some  ma.x*lKets  a.x*e  just  na.tura.lly  loa.d.ed‘ 

Take  Cleveland,  for  instance.  A  combination 
of  a  compact,  easy  to  reach  area  plus  a  high 


family  income  ($7,381)  and  you  get  a  market  with 


Retail  Sales  larger  than  any  one  of  35  entire  States. 


f3^  S 


m 


<a 


Total  Retail  Sales 
Retail  Food  Sales 

Retail  Drug  Sales _ 

Automative 

Gas  Stations _ 

Furniture,  Household  Applionces 


CLEVELAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 

$2,183,389 

580,592 

_ 85,464 

353,778 

145,825 


26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

$1,816,558 

479,486 

51,380 

337,921 

165,980 


$3,999,947 

1,060,078 

136,844 

691,699 

311,805 


Whatever 
you  sell  in  Greater 
Cleveland  you’ll 
sell  more  of  it 
in  The  Plain  Dealer 


?(Sfturce,  Sales  Management  Suri'vy  of  liuxing  f'nuer.  May  10.  iy5if) 

#  Akron,  Canton  and  Yo«n9»town  Cowntia*  aro  not  inciodod  in  above  talot 

And  you  really  sell  this  market  in 

The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

Reprtunttd  by  CrtimtrO  Weodward,  Inc.,  j\ew  York,  Chicato,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  AnteUs.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Matazine  A'etwork. 
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Gravy  Train 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

—  the  making  of  its  own  gravy. 
Details  will  include: 

1)  Commercials  on  high-rated 
network  TV  shows;  2)  Night¬ 
time  TV  spots  in  top  markets, 
concentrated  at  night  to  provide 
greater  reach  and  frequency 
against  an  all-family  audience; 
3)  Four-color  ads  in  Sunday 
supplements  in  key  markets.  In 
the  eastern  region  of  the  U.  S., 
the  schedule  calls  for  one  two- 
page  spread  and  six  full  pages, 
with  comparable  schedules  in 
other  regions;  and  4)  In  selected 
markets.  Gravy  Train  will  use 
black  and  white  pages  in  local 
dailies,  plus  smaller  insertions. 

Mr.  Hoffman  added  that  na¬ 
tional  distribution  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  retail  stores  will  begin 
in  the  eastern  region  next  week, 
and  will  be  supported  by  sev¬ 
eral  million  free  samples  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  50%  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  dog  owners.  Point-of-pur¬ 
chase  material  in  food  stores 
also  will  include  shelf  cards,  bin 
backers,  mats  and  proof  sheets, 
display  cards  and  coupon  post¬ 
ers. 

Dog  Was  Considered 

John  Masson,  account  execu¬ 
tive  at  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
in  developing  the  advertising 
story  for  Gravy  Train,  “we  had 
to  consider  that  the  final  judge 
of  a  dog  food  is  the  dog.  The 
initial  judge  is  the  dog  owner. 

“The  dog  must  eat  the  food 
readily  or  his  owner  won’t  put 
it  before  the  dog.  The  dog  food 
must  look  good  —  and  smell 
good  —  to  the  dog  owner  or  it 
will  never  get  to  the  dog. 

“Gravy  Train  advertising  had 
to  impress  the  dog  owner;  obtain 
a  favorable  judgment.” 

Different  Techniques 

Mr.  Masson  said  that  the 
uniqueness  of  the  new  product 
demanded,  and  provided  the  op¬ 
portunity  for,  some  new  and 
different  advertising  techniques. 
He  said  it  took  many  months  of 
experimenting  and  testing  to 
finalize  just  the  advertising  con¬ 
cept. 

Two  major  mid-western  test 
markets  were  selected  last  May 
—  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
the  Wichita,  Kans.,  test  market 
areas.  Gaines  ran  a  heavy  six- 
month  test  ad  schedule  in  a  total 
of  seven  newspapers.  Four-color 
HOP  test  ads  were  used  in  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and  the 
Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News. 

In  the  Indiana  markets  four- 
color  Gravy  Train  test  ads  ran 
in  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 


the  Terre  Haute  Tribune-Star. 
Other  Indiana  dailies  that  car¬ 
ried  black  and  white  test  copy 
were  the  Anderson  Bulletin  and 
Herald;  Kokomo  Tribune;  Lafa¬ 
yette  Journal  &  Courier,  Mun- 
cie  Star  and  Press  and  the  Mar¬ 
ion  Leader  Chronicle-Tribune. 

As  part  of  the  Muncie  Eve¬ 
ning  Press’  merchandising  sup¬ 
port  (E&P,  May  23,  page  26), 
food  store  managers  and  buyers 
were  given  an  opportunity  to 
win  a  pedigreed  Dachshund 
puppy  through  a  drawing  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Richard  Clester,  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising  for 
the  newspaper.  The  pup  was 
named  “Gravy  Train”  after  the 
product  of  the  same  name. 

Similar  merchandising  sup¬ 
port  by  newspapers  in  the  test 
areas,  plus  constant  testing  of 
copy  approaches,  soon  proved 
Gravy  'Train’s  acceptance  in 
product  tests  conducted  on  more 
than  2,000  dog-owning  homes. 
Consumer  tests  proved  Gravy 
Train  was  more  widely  used 
than  any  other  dry  dog  food  in 
the  test  market.  Within  two 
months  Gravy  Train  was  stocked 
and  sold  by  every  major  chain 
and  wholesaler  in  both  test 
areas,  had  achieved  nearly  100% 
retail  distribution,  and  was  an 
immediate  sales  success. 

“Once  our  copywriters,  art  di¬ 
rectors  and  layout  people  had 
put  together  the  basic  campaign 
for  the  product,”  Mr.  Masson 
said,  “it  was  obvious  that  four- 
color,  black  and  white  print,  and 
TV  should  be  our  client’s  im¬ 
portant  media. 

Hired  Famous  Photographer 

“At  this  point,”  he  continued, 
“we  consulted  with  Irving  Penn, 
probably  the  leading  still  pho¬ 
tographer  in  the  business  and 
famous  for  his  many  award¬ 
winning  photographs.  Although 
he  had  never  photographed  a 
dog  before,  and  was  a  dog  owner 
himself,  the  new  product  fasci¬ 
nated  Mr.  Penn.  He  spent  nine 
days  photographing  some  112 
dogs  to  get  just  the  right  shots 
that  will  appear  in  the  upcom¬ 
ing  newspaper  ads. 

“You  may  well  ask,  ‘Why  such 
time  and  expense?’,”  Mr.  Mas¬ 
son  smiled.  “Unfortunately,  dogs 
can’t  talk.  The  type  of  photogra¬ 
phy  we  wanted  could  only  be 
obtained  by  a  combination  of 
luck  and  genius.” 

Mr.  Masson  added  that  just 
as  much  experimentation,  test¬ 
ing  and  production  work  went 
into  the  TV  commercials,  and 
resulted  in  34,000  feet  of  film 
being  shot  by  Benton  &  Bowles 
producers  just  to  get  the  foot¬ 
age  which  will  start  running 
next  week  as  one-minute  and 
20-second  TV  spots. 

The  commercial  dog  food  in- 


Purina  Dog  Chow 
Sets  Record  Drive 

St.  Louis 

Purina  Dog  Chow,  already 
the  top-selling  dry  dog  food 
brand,  is  out  to  attract  still 
more  new  customers  with  the 
“largest  advertising  campaign 
(via  Gardner  Advertising  Co.) 
ever  conducted  for  a  pet  food.” 

Key  of  the  special  winter 
season  promotion  by  the  Ral¬ 
ston  Division,  Ralston  Purina 
Co.,  is  a  coupon  good  for  10c 
off  on  the  purchase  price  of  a 
package  of  Purina  Dog  Chow. 

Offer  will  be  pushed  start¬ 
ing  Feb.  7  in  a  special  series 
of  four-color,  full-page  ads  in 
This  Week,  Parade,  and  Fam¬ 
ily  Weekly,  plus  26  independ¬ 
ent  newspapers  that  do  not 
carry  Sunday  supplements. 
Total  circulation  of  33,000,000 
families  is  expected  to  reach 
two-thirds  of  all  dog-owning 
families  in  U.  S. 

Special  newspaper  mats  and 
point-of-purchase  aids  will  be 
available. 

In  addition,  network  TV 
and  trade  advertising  will  be 
used. 

dustry  is  about  80  years  old, 
dating  back  to  1879  when 
Spratts  introduced  a  dog  biscuit 
product.  At  about  that  time  in 
history  the  dog  was  filling  the 
role  of  both  employe  and  com¬ 
panion  to  man.  These  biscuits 
filled  a  consumer  need  at  that 
time  by  providing  the  owner 
with  a  convenient  means  of 
showing  appreciation  to  the  ani¬ 
mal. 

If  the  dog  performed  satis¬ 
factorily  and  the  owner  wanted 
to  express  his  appreciation  or 
fondness,  he  had  at  his  disposal 
a  convenient  tasty  treat  for  the 
dog.  When  mealtime  came 
around  the  dog  had  to  secure 
his  own  food  or  his  master  had 
to  make  it  for  him. 

“Between  1926  and  1928,”  Mr. 
Hoffman  explained,  “business¬ 
men  began  to  realize  that  an 
area  of  opportunity  existed  by 
supplying  full  feeding  products 
which  would  be  convenient  for 
the  dog  owners  to  feed.  In  1926, 
the  first  canned  dog  food  was 
marketed. 

“In  1928,  Clarence  Gaines 
pioneered  the  dry  dog  food  in¬ 
dustry  by  marketing  the  first 
nutritionally  complete  meal-type 
product.  This  product  filled  a 
definite  consumer  need  in  that  it 
offered  owners  a  completely  bal¬ 
anced  diet  for  their  dog  and 
one  which  was  more  economical 
and  convenient  to  feed  than  any¬ 
thing  offered  heretofore. 

“The  shortcomings  of  these 
early  meal-tyxie  dog  foods,”  Mr. 


Hoffman  went  on,  “were  their  1 
relatively  low  level  of  dog  palat-  I 
ability.  In  addition,  since  eacti  | 
of  the  various  ingredients  were 
packaged  in  their  dry  form,  they  j 
separated  in  the  package  and  j 
nutritionally  balanced  feedings  ^ 
would  therefore  be  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain.” 

Problem  Ovew-ome  i 

Mr.  Hoffman  said  that  to  over-  I 
come  this  problem,  Gaines  Re-  I 
search  Laboratories  developed  a  1 
revolutionary  new  form  of 
Gaines  Meal  which  was  mar-  | 
keted  in  1951.  This  product,  he 
explained,  was  made  possible 
through  a  then  new  manufac¬ 
turing  process  in  which  all  in- 
gfredients  were  homogenized  into 
small  nuggets,  thus  increasing 
dog  palatability  and  insuring 
the  complete  nutritional  uni¬ 
formity  that  had  Ijeen  lacking  ; 
in  the  past.  j 

While  there  have  been  many  J 
improvements  to  Gaines  Meal  1 
since  1951,  this  product  has  re¬ 
tained  its  same  general  char¬ 
acteristics  and  is  currently  sold 
as  Gaines  Homogenized  Meal. 

In  addition  to  this  Homogen¬ 
ized  Meal,  Gaines  Dog  Biscuits 
and  Gaines  Canned  Dog  Food 
are  also  in  national  distribution. 

Gra\-v  Train  Bom 

“The  actual  development  of 
Gravy  Train  dog  food  started 
about  three  years  ago  when, 
through  consumer  research,  we 
recognized  that  an  opportunity  j 
existed  for  a  commercial  dog  j 
food  that  not  only  completely  1 
satisfied  the  dog,  but  one  which 
completely  satisfied  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  well,”  Mr.  Hoffman 
said. 

“Gaines  Meal,  as  well  as  many 
other  products  on  the  market 
today,  supplies  dogs  with  com¬ 
plete  nourishment;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  more  complete  diet 
than  most  humans  get. 

“The  area  of  opportunity  that 
existed  as  we  savr  it  was  for  a 
product  to  fulfill  both  the  needs 
of  the  dog  and  of  the  consumer. 
We  conclude  from  our  own  re-  * 
search  that  many  people  tend 
to  give  their  dogs  almost  human¬ 
like  attributes  and  to  a  great 
extent  consider  them  as  part 
of  the  family.  Because  of  this, 
there  exists  a  deep-seated  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  many  pet 
owners  to  give  their  dogs  hu¬ 
man-oriented  food. 

“Since  Gravy  Train  actually 
looks  more  like  ‘beef  stew’  than 
just  a  dog  food,  it  becomes  the 
first  commercial  dog  food  to 
fully  recognize  both  the  consum¬ 
ers’  desires  and  the  dogs’  needs,” 
Mr.  Hoffman  said 

The  stakes  will  be  high  next 
week  when  Gaines  literally  goes 
to  the  dogs  on  Gravy  Train. 
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A  well-balanced 
moderate  low-fat 
breakfast  for 
teen-age  girls, 
i6-ig  years 


When  a  moderate  reduction  of  dietary  fat  is  indicated 
for  girls  in  their  late  teens,  the  basic  cereal  and  milk 
breakfast  merits  consideration.  This  breakfast  is  moder- 
ateiy  low  in  fat  because  its  fat  content  of  10.9  gnt. 
provides  20  per  cent  of  the  total  calories.  As  shown  in  the 


table  below,  it  contributes  well-balanced  nourishment. 
It  provides  “Girls,  16  to  19  Years”  with  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  recommended  dietary  allowances*  of 
complete  protein,  important  B  vitamins,  essential 
minerals;  and  provides  quick  and  lasting  energy. 


recommended  dietary  allowances*  and  the  nutritional  contribution  of  a  moderate  low-fat  breakfast 


Menu :  Orange  Juice — 4  oz. ; 

Cereal,  dry  weight — I  oz.; 

Whole  Milk — 4  oz.;  Sugar — 1  teaspoon: 
Toast  (white,  enriched) — 2  slices: 

Butter — 5  gm.  (about  I  teaspoon); 
Nonfat  Milk — 8  oz. 


Nutrients 

Calories 

Protein 

Calcium 

Iron 

Vitamin 

A 

Thiamine 

Riboflavin 

Niacin 

equiv. 

Ascorbic 

Acid 

Totals  supplied  by 

Basic  Breakfast** 

503 

20.9  gm. 

0.532  gm. 

2J  mg. 

588  LU. 

0.46  mg. 

0.80  mg. 

7.36  mg. 

65.5  mg. 

Recommended  Dietary' 
Allowances — Girls,  1 6  to  1 9 
Years  (54  kg. — 120  lb.) 

2400 

75  gm. 

1.3  gm. 

15  mg. 

5000  I.U. 

1.2  mg. 

1.9  mg. 

16  mg. 

80  mg. 

Percentage  Contributed 
by  Basic  Breakfast 

20.9% 

27.9% 

40.9% 

18.0% 

11.8% 

38.3% 

42.1% 

46.0% 

81.9% 

‘Revised  1958.  Food  and  Nutrition  Board.  Natiotuil  Research 
Council,  Washington,  D.C. 

'Cereal  Institute,  Inc.:  Breakfast  Source  Book.  Chicago:  Cereal 
Institute,  Inc.,  1959. 

Watt,  B.  K..  and  Merrill,  A.  L.:  Composition  of  Foods — Raw, 
Processed,  Nepared.  U.S.D.A.  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  8,  1950. 


'The  allowance  levels  are  intended  to  cover  individual  variations 
among  most  normal  persons  as  they  li  ve  in  the  United  States  under 
usual  environmental  stresses.  Calorie  allowances  apply  to 
Individuals  usually  engaged  in  moderate  physical  activity.  For 
office  workers  or  others  in  sedentary  occupations  they  are  excessive. 
Adjustments  must  be  made  for  variations  in  body  size,  age, 
physical  activity,  and  environmental  temperature. 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

135  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3 

A  research  and  educational  endeavor  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 
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ADD  DOWNTOWN 

How  One  City 
Counters  45 
Shop  Centers 

Apropos  of  the  three-part 
series  of  articles  on  shopping 
centers  and  downtown  revitali¬ 
zation  programs  just  published 
by  Editor  &  Publisher,  comes 
additional  woixl  on  the  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill.,  central  shopping  dis¬ 
trict. 

According  to  Anthony  Marcin, 
manager,  information  division 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  promo¬ 
tion  department,  there  has  been 
quite  a  shift  in  shopping  pat¬ 
terns  in  metropolitan  Chicago. 
There’s  something  like  45  plaza- 
type  centers  spread  throughout 
the  area. 

“On  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,”  Mr.  Marcin  told  E&P  this 
week,  “most  active  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  business  districts  has 
been  the  downtown  Evanston 
group  which  has  taken  steps  to 
protwt  merchants  from  en¬ 
croachment  of  outlying  shopping 
centers.” 

Key  F’actor 

Key  factor  in  the  Evanston 
program,  Mr.  Marcin  said,  has 
been  an  aggressive  advertising 
and  merchandising  schedule 
sparked  by  leaders  among  the 
“300  stores  and  sendees”  which 
offer  “complete  sendee  and 
satisfaction”  to  residents  of  the 
Evanston  market  area.  During 
the  past  six  months,  leading 
Evanston  retailers,  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  city’s 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  have 
correlated  their  promotional  ef¬ 
forts,  and  advertised  them  in  a 
series  of  supplements  published 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  These 
supplements  have  been  cir¬ 
culated  to  approximately  110,000 
Evanston  area  households  as 
part  of  the  Tribune’s  zoned 
neighborhood  news  editions  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays. 

So  far,  five  of  the  16  to  20- 
page  tabloid  supplements  have 
been  published  in  the  Tribune, 
each  containing  advertisements 
from  30  to  40  individual  mer¬ 
chants,  and  slanted  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  merchandising  theme. 

For  example,  Evanston’s  Dec. 
6,  section  invited  readers  to 
“Discover  Imaginative  Gifts  in 
Evanston.”  A  similar  section 
published  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Nov.  26,  was  headlined  “Wel¬ 
come  Christmas  Spirit  in  Evan¬ 
ston”  and  provided  a  detailed 
program  of  activities  sponsored 
by  the  Evanston  Jaycees  on  the 
following  day. 


Seagram  Moderation 
Appeal  in  90  Papers 

In  the  interests  of  greater 
traffic  safety  during  the  New 
Year’s  Eve  holiday,  the  House 
of  Seagram  for  the  seventh  con¬ 
secutive  year  published  its  tra¬ 
ditional  moderation  appeal  “To¬ 
night,  when  it’s  one  for  the  road 
be  sure  it’s  coffee.” 

Appearing  nationally  in  90 
newspapers  in  the  hours  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  holiday,  the 
House  of  Seagram’s  New  Year’s 
Eve  moderation  message,  which 
was  published  in  cooperation 
with  thousands  of  the  nation’s 
tavern  and  package  store 
owners,  reached  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  21  million. 

The  result  w'as  an  outstand¬ 
ing  crowd  of  shoppers  who 
flocketl  to  Evanston  on  Friday, 
Nov.  27,  to  watch  Santa  Claus 
open  the  city’s  1959  Christmas 
Season,  giving  Evanston  mer¬ 
chants  their  best  Post-Thanks¬ 
giving  Friday  traffic  in  the  past 
seven  years.  Current  plans  call 
for  publication  of  a  similar  sec¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  Jan.  3,  1960 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune. 

Conducted  Studies 

Besides  agressive  advertising 
and  co-ordinated  promotion  pra- 
grams,  Evanston  merchants 
have  conducted  studies  of  park¬ 
ing  and  related  customer  prob¬ 
lems,  and  have  observed  solu¬ 
tions  attempted  in  other  cities. 
For  example,  two  busloads  of 
Evanston  merchants  recently 
made  a  field  trip  to  Kalamazoo, 
Mich,  to  observe  that  city’s 
shopping  mall  and  study  mer¬ 
chandising  techniques  there. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
also  has  outlineil  a  35-point 
“Statement  of  Community  Ob¬ 
jectives”  and  has  engaged  in  a 
cooperative  planning  program 
w’ith  the  City  Council.  Current 
plans  call  for  a  re-development 
of  Evanston  business  centers, 
emphasizing  the  town’s  Foun¬ 
tain  square  area.  Evanston’s 
1960  budget  also  includes  pro¬ 
posals  for  further  beautification 
of  the  city,  development  of  a 
harbor,  construction  of  a  heli¬ 
port,  immediate  action  on  a 
traffic  surv'ey,  and  construction 
of  underground  parking. 

• 

FW  Names  Ree«l 

Tod  Reed,  in  Detrait  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  past  20  years,  has 
been  named  Detrait  manager  for 
both  Fandly  Weekly  and  Subur¬ 
bia  Today.  He  succeeds  the  late 
H.  A.  Patterson  in  the  supple¬ 
ments’  office  at  3-223  General 
Motors  Building,  Detroit  2.  Mr. 
Reed  was  fonnerly  the  executive 
vicepresident  of  Ruthrauff  and 
Ryan,  Inc. 


Newspaper  Ads 
Win  Art  Awards 

Chicago 

In  the  newspaper  division. 
State  Street  Council’s  current 
newspaper  series,  “How  Many 
Women  Are  You?”  and  Cox, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh  department 
store,  won  medal  awards  in  the 
Art  Dii’ectors  Club  of  Chicago’s 
1959  best-in-advertising-art  com¬ 
petition. 

The  State  Street  Council  cam¬ 
paign  was  built  around  photo¬ 
graphs  of  women  in  different 
imaginative  moods.  The  medal 
award  went  to  Robert  Gage,  art 
director;  Wingate  Paine,  pho¬ 
tographer;  Doyle,  Dane,  Beim- 
bach,  Inc.,  agency. 

Amold  Varga,  art  director, 
and  Robert  Cox,  copywriter, 
combined  their  talents  for  the 
unique  Cox  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  designed  to  create  in¬ 
terest  in  a  three-store  July 
clearance  sale. 

• 

Newspaper  Ads  Aid 
In  Census  Taking 

Stora  window  displays  and 
newspaper  ads  will  help  the  na¬ 
tion  count  heads  in  April,  1960, 
when  the  18th  decennial  census 
is  taken  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

The  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  has  been 
asked  by  the  census  bureau  to 
help  dramatize  the  head  count  in 
an  effort  to  secure  the  widest 
possible  cooperation  from  the 
public  and  insure  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  count  ever. 

Edwaixl  F.  Engle,  manager, 
NRMA  sales  pramotion  division, 
has  called  on  ratailers  to  sup¬ 
port  this  campaign  with  window 
displays  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  built  araund  the 
theme,  “Uncle  Sam  Counts.” 

Aid  such  as  comparative  popu¬ 
lation  figuras  and  suggested 
sources  for  historical  material 
for  use  in  the  campaign  can  be 
obtained  thraugh  Mi*s.  Ii-ma 
Reed  White,  Public  Infonnation 
Office,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

• 

Studies  Ad  Methods 
For  South  Africa 

Long  Bhiach,  Calif. 

Daniel  Chocho,  27,  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Bantu  Press  in 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  is 
woi’king  three  weeks  on  the 
Long  Beach  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram,  leaniing  how  adver¬ 
tising  is  handled  on  American 
newspapera.  When  he  returns 
to  Bantu  Press,  a  group  of 
newspapera  throughout  South 
Africa  and  the  three  British 
prateotorates,  he  will  ti-y  to 
apply  American  advertising 
“know  how'”  to  his  work. 


Henry  A.  Erbach 

Erbach  Sees  Good 
Year  for  Papers  ^ 

Henry  A.  Erbach,  manager 
of  Allen-Klapp  Co.’s  New  York 
office,  is  confident  that,  barring 
a  resumption  of  the  steel  strike, 
the  automotive  linage  picture 
should  come  back  “at  least  to 
the  1958  level.” 

Mr.  Erbach,  recently  named  a 
vicepresident  of  his  firm  (E&P, 
Dec.  19,  ’59,  page  22),  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week  that 
he  sees  no  appreciable  shifting 
of  general  advertising  business 
from  newspapers  during  1960. 

“It  looks  as  though  the  com¬ 
ing  year  will  be  as  good  as,  if  ^ 
not  better  than,  1959.  As  far  as 
the  over-all  picture  for  newspa¬ 
pers  during  1960,  they  will  be 
able  to  maintain  their  own,  bar¬ 
ring  unforeseen  circumstances, 
such  as  another  steel  strike,” 
Mr.  Erbach  said. 

He  predicted  that  during  1960 
the  newspaper  industry  will  see 
more  intensified  advertising  by 
companies  using  Hi-Fi  inserts, 
and  said  that  more  corporations 
“will  in  all  probability  resort  to 
a  pre-printed  roto  section  to  be 
stuffed  with  the  Sunday  pack¬ 
age.” 

Turning  to  the  future  for 
four-color  advertising,  Mr.  Er¬ 
bach  said  that  more  extensive 
use  of  four-color  facilities  will 
be  made  by  advertisers  and 
agencies,  “especially  since  the 
year  1959  showed  that  some 
newspapers  carried  16''()  of  their 
total  national  linage  in  color.” 

• 

Sclienley  Ups  Jaliii 

Walter  Jahn  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  Schenley  Industries, 
Inc.  Mr.  Jahn,  who  joined  the 
company  in  1943  as  .sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  state  of  Georgia, 
had  been  director  of  marketing 
for  all  Schenley  beverage  sales. 
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E&P  Citation 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

showrs  on  Broadway  and  ser¬ 
mons  in  church. 

“They’ll  kick  throuffh  piles  of 
au'.umn  leaves  and  plod  throujfh 
snow,  lain  and  sleet.  They’ll 
carry  good  news  and  bad. 

“A  pair  of  hand-lasted  cordo¬ 
vans,  and  someday  we  hope 
they’ll  walk  into  one  of  our  127 
offices  because  somebody  is 
looking  for  investment  help. 

“We’ll  be  waiting  to  give  him 
all  we  can.’’ 

Other  ads,  keyed  with  an  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  name  or  with  a  depai't- 
ment  number,  sei-ve  to  tell  the 
agency  and  the  advertiser  of  the 
re.sponse  from  people  who  are 
already  or  likely  to  become  reg¬ 
ular  customers. 

(kxMs  Per  Inquiry 

Four  times  a  year  the  agency 
tests  the  newspapers  used  by 
checking  up  on  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  writing  in  to  the  firm  as  a 
result  of  an  ad.  They  figure 
costs  per  inquiiy  range  from  50 
cents  to  $3.00  for  free  booklets; 
$10  to  $30  for  investors’  port¬ 
folios. 

Not  all  advertisements  are 
illustiated.  About  one  out  of  five 
will  carry  either  a  photograph 
or  a  line  or  wash  drawing, 
depending  upon  the  subject.  Mr. 
Adams  insists  that  the  illus¬ 
trations  used  be  natural  as 
called  for  by  the  copy  and, 
whenever  possible,  untouched  or 
“gimmicked  up.’’ 

One  ad  keyed  for  response 
was  illustrated  with  a  still-life 
photograph  showing  a  bedside 
table  on  which  a  clock  stood 
with  hands  pointing  to  12:15. 
Also  on  the  table  were  a  tele¬ 
phone,  ashtray,  matches  and 
pipe,  with  pad  and  pen,  handy 
for  the  member  of  the  film’s 
staff,  unseen,  but  prosumably 
in  the  bed  a  comer  of  which 
showed. 

“Clock  in  a  bedroom  .  .  .’’,  the 
copy  began,  and  continued: 

“12:16 — and  still  no  sleep — 
but  I  wonder  what  Mra.  Mc¬ 
Dermott  should  do? 

“She  has  a  long  teim  profit 
in  that  chemical  stock,  and  the 
price  has  pretty  well  caught  up 
with  its  prospects  for  growth.’’ 

Continuing  in  the  same  vein, 
it  swings  you  into  the  pay-off 
paragraphs : 

“And  so,  as  he  told  it  to  us, 
one  of  our  account  executives 
finally  drifted  off  to  sleep  one 
night  not  so  long  ago. 

“Incidentally — if  you  ever  lie 
awake  thinking  about  your  own 
investments  —  you  might  fall 
asleep  faster  if  you  had  someone 


like  him  thinking  about  them, 
too. 

“And  that’s  fairly  simple  to 
arrange. 

“.  .  .  Simply  address  Allan  D. 
Gulliver,  Department  Z-61.’’ 

•Specific  Evidence 

During  the  years  that  Merrill 
Lynch  has  l)een  ninning  this 
campaign  they  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  specific  evidence  that 
while  jieople  may  not  know  much 
about  securities,  they  do  want 
to  know.  Some  years  ago  the 
film  published  an  ad,  entitled 
“What  Everybody  Ought  to 
Know  .  .  .  About  this  Stock  and 
Bond  Business.”  It  occupied  a 
full  page  in  the  \ew  York 
Times — a  solid  page  of  news-  | 
print.  As  far  as  appearance  was  | 
concerned,  it  was  probably  the  j 
most  forbidding  ad  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  The  copy  consisted  wholly 
of  questions  and  answers  about 
securities. 

What  are  securities?  What  ; 
are  bonds?  What’s  the  Stock 
Exchange?  What  does  a  biidcer  i 
do?  What’s  a  bull  market?  A 
bear  market?  How  do  you  buy 
stocks?  What  does  it  cost? 

“When  the  advertisement  was 
ready  for  publication,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  put  a  line  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  offering  reprints,”  Mr.  En¬ 
gel  lecalled.  “Frankly,  we  didn’t 
know  why  anyone  who  spent  a 
half  hour  wading  through  6,000 
words  of  text  would  want  to  i 
have  a  reprint,  but  we  thought 
the  inclusion  of  that  offer — 
stated  in  veiy  small  type  at  the 
bottom — ^might  give  us  some 
clue  to  readership. 

5,000  Requests 

Within  the  next  several  days 
after  publication  we  received  5,- 
000  requests  for  reprints.  The 
lettera  came  to  us  from  bank 
presidents,  from  corporation 
presidents,  school  teachers,  col¬ 
lege  professors.  But  the  bulk  of  | 
those  requests  came  from  just 
ordinary  people.  Several  wrote 
that  they  owned  stocks,  but  they 
frankly  never  understood  what 
it  was  they  owned  until  our  ad 
explained  it  to  them.” 

Mr.  Engel  also  told  how  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh,  advertising 
agency,  with  which  the  firm  had 
no  contractual  relations,  made  a 
survey  on  its  own  because  of  the 
constant  interest  in  which  is 
better,  long  or  short  advertising 
copy. 

C&W  researchers  subsequent¬ 
ly  reported  that  the  ad  was  seen 
by  half  of  the  Times  audience, 
and  had  three  to  four  times  the 
reading  of  an  ad  of  similar  size. 

“Very  few  ads,  even  those 
with  appealing  human  interest, 
equal  this  lecord,”  the  C&W  le- 
port  concluded  at  the  time. 


Channel  Master  Ups 
CoH>p  Ad  Fund 

Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

An  expanded  co-op  ad  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  announced  by 
Channel  Master  Corp.,  hero. 
Daniel  S.  Roher,  advertising 
manager,  said  the  new  program 
will  provide  distributors  with  a 
“substantial  war  chest”  with 
which  to  condiict  aggressive  pro¬ 
motions  and  advertising  cam- 
I)aigns  in  their  local  markets. 

The  new  campaign  provides 


for  promotional  allowances  on 
all  purchases  of  the  entire  line 
of  Channel  Master  TV  anten¬ 
nas,  accessories,  high  fidelity 
components,  tubes,  and  tran¬ 
sistor  radios. 

All  promotional  allowances 
will  be  combined  into  one  gen¬ 
eral  promotion  fund  for  each 
distributor,  and  each  month  dis¬ 
tributors  will  receive  a  detailed 
.statement  showing  the  status  of 
their  funds.  All  authorized  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  may  be 
charged  lOOVt  against  the  fund. 


Frequency . . . 

or  Volume? 

Chnnsv  Eith»r  anti  yvt 
LIBERAL  DIKCOEATS 

Our  current  rate  card  (effective  April  I, 
1959)  is  designed  to  help  you  get  the  most 
for  your  advertising  dollar.  Choose  either 
FRE(^)UENCY  or  VOLUME  and  earn  dis¬ 
counts  up  to  20%  .  .  .  and  net  rates  close 
to  Retail  net  rates! 

GREATER  VALLE,  TOO! 

•  90.8%  coverage  of  ABC  City  Zone! 

1]3%  coverage  of  entire  Retail  Trading  Areal 

•  Circulation  is  now  over  31,000 ! 

Each  ABC  audit  for  13  years  has  shown  an 
increase  over  the  previous  one — a  total  in¬ 
crease  in  the  period  of  over  30fi) ! 

•  New  Britain’s  Family  Income  is  $8,041! 

S68  above  the  Connecticut  average  ( highest 
of  any  state  in  the  country  I ! 

I  SI, 190  above  the  New  (England  average! 

S2,036  above  the  national  average! 

See  our  new  rate  card — and,  for  further  information  about 
New  Britain,  the  Hardware  t'ity  of  the  World, 
write  or  phone  the  .\dverti»ing  Director. 

THE  NEW  BRITAIN  HERALD 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 

—  or  our  represenfobVes,  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
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Nov.  Linage 
Up  2.6%;  Car, 
General  Off 


November  linage  in  52  cities 
measured  by  Media  Records 
totaled  259,508,865  lines,  a  gain 
of  2.6%  over  the  252,861,662 
lines  registered  in  November 
1958.  For  the  year  to  date,  total 
linage  hit  2,614,290,206  lines  to 
clock  a  6.5%  gain  over  the  2,- 
454,639,677-line  total  recorded 
in  the  same  period  of  ’58. 

November  Automotive  and 
General  linage  was  down  28.1% 
and  1.1%  respectively. 

All  other  classifications 


NOVEMBER  Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

{Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Measarementa) 


showed  the  following  gains :  Dis-  General 


1959 

Linage 

Total  Advertising 

November  .  259,508,865 

October  .  271,254,540 

Year  to  date  . . .  .2,614,290,206 
Display 

November  .  200,126,807 

October  .  206,474,374 

Year  to  date  . . .  .1,938,132,328 
Classified 

November  .  59,382,058 

October  .  64,708,166 

Year  to  date  ....  676,157,878 
Retail 

November  .  153,157,953 

October  .  144,882,350 

Year  to  date  . . .  .1,405,595,926 
Department  Store 

November  .  58,970,633 

October  .  52.280,908 

Year  to  date  ....  510,580,516 


play,  0.3%;  Classified,  11.5% 
Retail,  2.8% ;  Department  Store, 
0.8%;  and  Financial,  16.7%. 

City-by-city  linage  figures  for 
November,  1958  and  1959,  as 
compiled  by  Media  Records,  in¬ 
cluding  the  basic  52  cities,  and 
supplied  by  publishers  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Linage  Service  follow: 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  2,303.819  2,181,414 

§Beacon  Journal-S  .  1,332.743  1,297,128 

Grand  Total  .  3,434,582  3.478.542 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

**Knickerbock*r-News-a  1,438,378  1,451,549 

Times  Union-m  .  1,373,058  1,208,972 

'Times  Union-S  .  772,434  840,843 


November  .  32,926,502 

October  .  38,402,998 

Year  to  date  ....  337,047,390 
Automotive 

November  .  9,756,682 

October  .  18.409.299 

Year  to  date  ....  145,769,661 
Financial 

November  .  4,285.670 

October  .  4,779,727 

Year  to  date  ....  49,719,351 


4,285.670 

4,779,727 

49,719,351 


252,861,662 

259,226,400 

2,454,639,677 

199,593,846 

204,155,177 

1,871,687,775 

53,267,816 

.55,071,223 

582,951,902 

149,046,975 

143,446,516 

1,359,855,372 

58,505,843 

52,387,497 

501,430,440 

33,309,021 

39,485,642 

336,393,097 

13,565,482 

17,092,144 

133,466,552 

3,672,368 

4,130,875 

42,136,197 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 


Times  Herald-e  .  2.221,483  2,082,171 

'Times  Herald-S  .  844,888  fU,738 

■*>  Grand  Total  . 4.0S4.543  5.784.544 

E&P  NOTE:  TimM  Herald-e  This  year  2,221,483 
Index  28,422  lines  of  part  run  advertising 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

102.1  Journal-Herald-m  .  1,825,781  1,745,154 

snqo  News-e  .  2,148,374  2,020,584 

122  6  S^**”'*  .  1,048,875  855,503 

Grand  Total  .  5,024,040  4,421,243 

99  6 

DENVER.  COLO. 

102.1  Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  1,705,858  1,444,841 

101.4  §'Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  544,257  541,424 

Post-e  .  2,147,073  2,051,737 

tPost-S  .  1,158,043  1.111,111 

108.0  Grand  Total  .  5,555,251  5,381,333 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Reoistar-m  .  770,508  701,381 

105.7  Trifaune-e  .  871,244  853,300 

101.9  tR»«i»t«r-S  .  724,873  708,832 

103.5  Total  .  2,448,744  2,243,513 

-1044  DETROIT,  MICH. 

oTo  Press-m  .  1,425,772  1,281,885 

y4.d  §Free  Press-S  .  788,812  423,880 

96.7  News-e  .  2,313,044  2,182,345 

fNews-S  .  1,400,452  1,388,114 

nnn  Times-e  .  1,008,332  1,032,518 

92.9  vnmes-S  .  441,424  523,808 

96.6  - 

QO  o  Grand  Total  .  7.378.334  7,043,472 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Free 
Press-S  1858-788,812  (201,418). 

57.9 

112.1  DULUTH,  MINN. 

qo  a  Herald-e  .  714,714  814,085 

News-Tribune-m  .  585,034  444,004 

News-Tribune-S  .  504,884  582,855 

123.0  - 

124.2  .  1.804.434  2,052,854 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Advertiser-m  .  334,255  344,804 

_  Star  GaieHe-e  .  883,882  883,481 

"Teleqram-S  .  378,248  383,847 

1858  _  _ 

Grand  Total  .  1,408,405  1,452,342 


Press-e  .  1,382,523  1,321,845  'News-e  .  828,540  1,108,534 


5Press-S  .  482,274 

Sun-m  .  389,635 


477,680  Ob$#rver.m  .  1,521,873  1,463,227 

410,218  tObserver-S  .  745,258  478,743 


I  col  ew  I  axo  ooo  PASO,  TEXAS 

yai  oce  •ire'Tis  Times-m  .  1,345,038  1,338,818 


2,244,434  2,208,844 


•  BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

3,783,870  3,501,384  Post-Herald-m  , 


Grand  Total  .  3,185,482  3,251,524  Nerald-Post-e  .  b<T3,354  1,428,888 

Grand  Total  .  3,408,488  3,344,844 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Knicker-  . 

bocker  News-e  1858—1,438,378  (245,483).  fNews-S  .... 


e,o  no«  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

,  Tribune-m  .  3,404,028  3,044,353 


l7dA4A7  I  771;  . 

I  073  184  I  078  822  Tribune-S  .  2,144,205  1,881,823  News-m 

i.urs.iva  i.urv.exx  in-;  „  ki.w...  onainnx  leianru  -ri _ 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,484,725  1,383,583  .  ,1,  i„ 

|Journal-S  .  427,743  575,731  'S’.TTJ (23.250).  1858-1,775,834 

Tribune-e  .  1,488.374  1,334,327  (25,041). 


.  (Daily  News-e  .  2,041,004  1,844,004  Times-e  . 

Grand  Total  .  3.750,370  3.748,485  .  iTimM-News-S 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  News-e  .  ,  «  .  ,  .  , 


ERIE.  PA. 

.  1,078,574  1,004,148 

.  1,325,388  1,274,215 

.  544,071  548,811 


Sun-Times-m 

§Sun-Times-S 


1,428.830  1.345,211 
814,504  757,157 


Grand  Total  .  3,400,842  3,285,451 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  1,548,544  1,318,282 

Journal-e  .  2,384,478  2,074,344 

Journal  S  Constitution-S  1.348.202  1,278,738 


BOISE,  IDAHO 

Statesman-m  .  824  037 

"Statesman-S  .  245,818 


2;384',478  2;074;344  Tot^ . .  1,181,855 

I  348  202  I  278  738  NOTE:  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eva.  sold 
'  '  '  only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi- 

5,302,224  4,471,384  (Morn.)  only  is  shown. 


Grand  Total  . 11,234,548  I  0.404.B45 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Included:  1858 — 
3.404,028  (552,081);  2,144  205  (1,110,574); 
424,480  (287.040).  1858—3.044,353  (488,171); 
1,881,823  (882.148);  441,344  (311,432). 


'0^  Commonw^^r  ““ 

'^♦e:"'!': .  435.378 


ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press-m  .  845,170 

"Press-S  .  284,118 


Y  N  J  BOSTON,  MASS. 

845,170  '  804,040  ^•rican-e  .  ^  ^  mv 

284,118  311,717  'J . 

___!_  __1_  'Advertiser-S  .  338.484  430,358 

1,141,288  1,215,777  . 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,185,135  2,244,304 

t'Enquirer-S  .  1,820,138  1,782,523 

Potl  >  Timas-Star-e  ....  2,070,878  1.874.457 


IJournal  Gaxatte-S 
News  Santinal-a  ... 


-  -  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Grand  Total  .  4,174,152  5,801,484  Star-Telegram-m  .  831,343 


.  .  11”^  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  Kitl.  i i! !  5W308 

BALTIMORE.  MD.  cS  .  mSI  oSs  c«'?!n  Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,452,047  2.182,113  Pr„s.S  .  181488 

•Amorican-s  .  744,887  814,884  .  ('Plain  Dealer-S  .  2,272,413  2,245,887  _ 

News-Post-e  .  1,458,451  1,474,822  tHarald-S  .  ,2^,843  ,533.557  News-e  .  780.181  888,441  Grand  Total  4  507  115 


Sun-m  .  1,203,828  1.228,322 

Sun-e  .  2,155,542  2,255,454 

tSun-S  .  1,782,734  1,832,048 


BEAVER  VALLEY.  PA. 
Beaver  Valley  Times-a  ..  4M,453 


1,203,828  1,228,322  Traveler-e  .  1,132,825  1,457,731  pr„,.,  .  2.743  742  2  58  r4l8 

2.155.542  2,255,454  _  .  _  ,  ,  .  -  - 

1,782,734  1,832,048  Total  .  8.4W742  I  I.IOT  848  ,  .  8,258,433  7,808,280  p. 

- N9JE:  All  papers  suspend^  '‘'x'  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Preis-e  ?•!:% 

7  lAK  547  7  AA4  934  S'flrtino  with  th#  inorn  •oitions  of  Nov.  6.  loco 7  7^1  74.7  #117  0771 

7.345.542  7,404,834  Resumed  '«8-2.743,742  (113,833). 

RY  PA  publication  Nov.  14  Globe  Herald  Morns. 

4M  453  Other  paoers  on  Nov.  15,  1858.  Boston  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Herald  (48,142)  due  to  strike  the  November  '1858  1858 

22.  issue  of  This  Week  was  not  distributed.  Dispateh-e  .  1,878,044  1,8X1,525 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 
'1858 


Grand  Total  .  2,871,044  2.832,184 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m  _  1,151,484  1,217,472 


704,381  442,174 

1,417,270  1,481,204 

3,473,145  3,551,050 


Star-Telegram-m  .  831,343  854,412 

Star-Telegram-e  .  1,818,431  1,488,431 

4Star-Telagram-S  .  870,335  850,420 

Press-e  .  585,308  511,574 


tal  .  4,507,115  4,083,121 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

.  1.518.845  1,345,452 

.  723,884  724,128 


Grand  Total  .  2,243,841  2,088,780 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  speci-  Courier  Express-m  .  1,204,427  1,225,771 

fically  shown,  the  following  footnotes  apply  S'Couriar  Express-S  ...  1,340.848  1.428,445 

to  Media  Records,  November  1858  Linages:  (Evening  News-e  .  2,323,314  2,254,458 

'Includes  38,582  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  -  - 

"Includes  45,SI8>lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  Grand  Total  .  4,888,888  4,810.024 

(Includes  85,830  lines  THIS  WEEK. 

SIncludes  44,214  lines  PARADE.  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

(Includes  114,031  lines  WEEKEND  Courier-Post-e  .  l.l8S,0i4  1,157,324 

MAGAZINE. 

The  following  linage  tabulations  have  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

been  compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc.  Mail-e  .  1,055,388  1,007,527 


Dispateh-e  .  1,878,044  1,830,525  Post-Tribune-e  .  1,278,420  1,514,881 

Dispatch-S  .  1,443,408  1,324,783  "Post-Tribune-S  .  438,344  475,048 

Citiiens-e  .  155,844  441,818  -  - 

ICitixen-S  .  154,842  420,838  Grand  Total  .  1,714,784  1,882,058 


1,204,427  1,225.771  |Cltixen.S  .  154,842 

1,340.848  1.428,445  Citiian-Journal-m  .  784,211 

2,323,314  2,254,458  Ohio  State  Journal-m  .  148,108 

-  -  Star-w  .  44,014 


xeaS  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  . .  441,857 


CAMDEN.  N.  J.  NOTE:  Citilin'  cli’illld^tublfc”^^^  p’lSVt.f  M'^’nina'’'"3v 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,185,014  1,157,324  Nov.  8.  1858.  Ohio  State  Journal  ceased  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is 

.  .  publication  Nov.  7.  1858.  Citixan-Journal's 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA.  first  publication  Nov.  8,  1858. 


1  r..  r  n77  777  NOTE'  Post-Stor  Morning  sold  in  com- 

bination  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of 


'  for  exclusive  publication  by  Editor  E  Pub- 


....  1,124,788  1,018,014 
....  458,584  482,344  DALLAS,  TEXAS 

_  _ : _  News-m  .  2,114,450  1,874,835 

....  2,441,782  2,517,887  (News-S  .  873,544  810,788 


iisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted  or  pub-  §Gaxette-Mail-S  .  458,584 

lished  in  any  form  without  explicit  per-  — 

mission  from  Media  Records,  Inc.  Grand  Total  .  2,441,782 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,132,414  1,457,785 

(Press-S  .  717,781 

Grand  Total  .  2,850,187  1,457,785 
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1959 

1958 

HAMMOND 

,  IND. 

Timas  a  . 

1,205,244 

1,193,039  1 

Tlmas-S  . 

532,102 

538,484  1 

Grand  Total  . 

1,737,344 

1,731,523 

HARRISRURG,  PA. 

Pifrlo‘-ni  . 

1,491,548 

1,442,781  I 

§Patriot  Naws-S  . 

499,528 

504,102  < 

0rdnd  Totdl  . . 

1,991,074 

1.948,883  ( 

HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

1 

Courant-m  . 

1,120,403 

1,021,394 

(Courant'S  . 

949,125 

888,790 

T»«n«s-e  . 

1,924,177 

I.8S7.6M 

Grand  Total  . 

3,995,705 

3.7*7.a22  ' 
( 

HAVERHILL, 

MASS. 

Journals-G  . 

409,410 

378,307 

HONOLULU, 

HAWAII 

Advertisar-m  . 

597,499 

457,195  ; 

••Advartisar-S  . 

403,974 

453,754 

Star  Bullatin-n  . 

1,431,855 

§$tar  Bullttln>S  . 

371.423 

1,525,438 

Grand  Total  . 

3.004.953 

2.434.389 

NOTE:  First  publication  Star-Bullatin  Sun- 

day  Nov.  1,  1959. 

HOUSTON, 

TEXAS 

ChronicIt'G  . 

2,445,249 

2,330.885 

*Chronicla-S  . 

1 ,447,005 

1,409,451 

Post-m  . 

2,040,940 

1.853,450 

tPost-S  . 

882,124 

902,441 

Prass-a  . 

491,597 

471,493 

Grand  Total  . 

7,504,955 

7,148,140 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

.  includad 

:  Chron- 

icia-a  1959—2,445,249  (127,094). 

1958-2,- 

330,885  (128,437). 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Naws-a  . 

1,852,839 

1,752,591 

Star-m  . 

1,785,447 

1,413,049 

tStar-S  . 

1,344,190 

1,348,421 

timas-a  . 

918,045 

883,190 

§Timas-S  . 

347,233 

409.283 

Grand  Total  . 

4,249,954 

4,004,534 

JACKSON. 

MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  . 

825,325 

841,794 

§Clarion  Ladgar  & 

Naws-S  . 

414,450 

449.558 

Daily  Naws-a  . 

730,484 

701,244 

Stata  Timas-a  . 

457.930 

447.845 

Stata  Timas-S  . 

254.500 

244,958 

Grand  Total  . 

2,484,891 

2,485,401 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  . 

2,242,774 

1.805.274 

fTimas-Union-S  . 

937.281 

881,045 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  3,180,055 

2,484,321 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Journal-a  . 

.  1,191,404 

1.034,498 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Jarsay 

Journal-a  1959—1,191,040  (138.403).  1958— 

1,034,498  (177,832). 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Star-a  . 

.  1,543,084 

1,499,880 

tStar-S  . 

.  1,104,473 

1,047,794 

Timas-m  . . 

.  1,928,200 

1,924,117 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,597,759 

4,493,791 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  . 

.  514,125 

505,022 

Naws-Santinal-a  . 

.  1,144,880 

1,090,304 

§Naws-Santinal-S  . 

.  489,531 

509,072 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,170,534 

2,104,398 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagla-Tribuna-a  . 

.  977,244 

973,033 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiatta-m  .. 

.  1,054,811 

975,442 

§Arkansas  Gazatta-S  . 

.  525,309 

542,341 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,582,120 

1,518,003 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF 

Indapandant-m  . 

.  1,773,998 

1,473,715 

iindapandant  Prass- 

TalMram-S  . 

.  783,945 

874,132 

Prass-Talagram-a  . 

.  1,894,874 

1,739,598 

Its* 

LON6  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 


Grand  Total 


4.2i7,4«7  4.051. 3S0 


LOS  ANGfLES,  CALIF. 

r-m  .  1.897.955  1.714.590 

tr-S  .  1.330,414  1.220.214 

.  3,792.391  3.385.234 

.  3,459,381  3.310,271 

»pra>i-t  .  1,242,348  1,231,018 

Itwi-a  .  1,174,324  1,132,959 


Grand  Total  . 12,898,817  11.994.288 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includad:  Tima<-m 
1959—3,792,391  (274.074).  Timat-S  1959— 
II  (1,089.443).  1958—3,310,271  (I,- 

I.  Mirror-Naws-a  1959-1,174,324. 
1958—1,132,959. 


Couriar  Journal-S 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

1 .442,422  1 .342,064 
1,141,289  1,124,020 
1,478,210  1,344,844 


4,082,121  3,832,970 


LOWELL.  MASS. 


••Sun-S  .  317,979 


Grand  Total 


448,075 

245,942 


1,014,979  934,037 


LYNN.  MASS. 

...  734,550 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m  1,910,981  1,849.179 


1,198,401  1,100,954 


Grand  Total  _  4,247,993  4,043.923 


MERIDEN.  CONN. 

rnal  .  828,741 


753,222 


NOTE:  Racord  Morning  and  Journal 


is  shown. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  3,495,474  3,203,337 

8Harald-S  .  1,841,434  1,954,107 

Naws-a  .  1,192,444  1,248,545 

(Naws-S  .  428,189  424,837 

Grand  Total  .  7,177,743  7,052,824 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Harald-m 

1959—3,495.474  (45,749).  1958—3.203.337 

(49,922).  Harald-S  1959—1,841,434  (121.487). 
1956—1,954,107  (149,574). 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinal-m  .  1,218,478 

•Santinal-S  .  340,834 


1,294,917 

392,531 


Grand  Total  .  4,452,817  4,287,445 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includad:  Inda- 


Prats-Talaaram-o  l959-^l.m.874  (294,^)! 
IW*-1, 734,598  (172,545). 


fJournal-S  . 

2,094,0M 

1.902,678 

Grand  Total  . 

7,122,057 

4,773,194 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  . 

1 ,452.743 

1.337.099 

Star-a  . 

2,424,727 

2.279  382 

fTribuna-S  . 

1,403,349 

1,349,022 

Grand  Total  . 

5,282.839 

4.985  503 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

Includad:  1959— 

1  403,349  (153,455).  1958—1,349,022  (123,- 

128). 

MODESTO. 

CALIF. 

Baa-a  . 

499,322 

432.333 

§Baa-S  . 

253,105 

285,414 

Grand  Total  . 

952,427 

917,747 

MONTREAL. 

CANADA 

t'Star-a  . 

2,451,444 

2,714,574 

Gazatta-m  . 

1,483,410 

1,593,992 

La  Prassa-a  . 

2,728,433 

2,831,344 

La  Patria-S  . 

207,540 

241.118 

La  Patit  Joumal-S  . 

284,104 

318,250 

Grand  Total  . 

7,355,171 

7,499,282 

NOTE:  (*)  Includas 
linaga. 

Waakand 

Magazina 

MUNCIE, 

IND. 

.  893,381 

.  874,808 

853,818 

841,944 

Star-m  . 

••Star-S  . 

.  290,958 

312,827 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  2,041,147 

2,008,591 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Bannar-a  . 

.  1,408,220 

1,351,757 

TGnnGssG«n-m  . 

.  1,388,207 

1,357,244 

Tannassaan-S  . 

.  822,298 

858,840 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,418,725 

3,547,843 

EDITOR  dC  PUBLISHER  for  January  2,  1960 


1959 


1951 


1959 


1958 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courlar-m .  517,440  480,929 

Ragistar-a  .  1,389,730  1,357,320 

••Ragistar-S  .  853,422  812,322 


Grand  Total  .  2,740,992  2,450,571 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-a  .  951,347  897,333 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Timas-Picayuna-m  .  2,684,545  2,725,974 

)*Timas.Picavuna-S  ....  1,284,191  1,275,052 

Statas  8  Itam-a .  1,311,220  1,400,542 


Grand  Total  .  5,481,974  5,341,588 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Timas-m  .  2,547.593  2,329,779 

Timas-S  .  3,847,437  3,513,881 

Harald  Tribuna-m  .  1,011090  1011  107 

tHarald  Tribuna-S  .  1.074,384  1,174717 

MIrror-m  .  777,414  844  010 

Mirror-S  .  532,245  523,488 

Naws-m  .  1,840,148  1,784,408 

Naws-S  .  2,400,923  2,420,487 

Journal  Amarican-a _  959.544  944,222 

'Journal  Amarican-S  ..  539,443  590,942 

Post-a  .  1,075,179  1.113,335 

Post-S  .  114.405  122,414 

World  Talagram  8 

Sun-a  .  1,334,777  1,285,551 


Grand  Total  . 18,117,044  17,480,741 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Mirror-m 
1959—777,414  (187,451).  1958—884.010  (  220,- 
430).  Mrrror-S  1959—532,245  (197,724).  1958 
—523,488  (191,470).  Naws-m  1959—1,840,148 
(924.410).  1958—1.784.408  (851,490).  Naws-S 
1959—2,400,923  (1,725,842).  1958—2,420.487 

(1,751,581).  Journal-Amarican-a  1959-959,- 
544  (133,094).  1958  —  944,222  (139,233). 

Journal-Amarican-S  1959 — 5^,443  (Il2,t84)« 

1958— 590,942  (148,889).  World  Tal.  8  Sun-a 

1959— 1,334,777  (  247.754).  1958—1,285,551 
(219,722).  Split  run  adv.  Naws-m  277,774; 
Naws-S  183,235. 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  .  2,037,175  1,754,430 

§Tribuna-S  .  951,940  938,388 


Grand  Total  .  2,989,115  2,495,018 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  TrIbuna-a 
1959—2,037,175  (122,531). 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,075,155  1.004,332 

Oklahoman-S  .  412,407  417,727 

Timas-a  .  1,240,249  1,131,833 


Grand  Total  .  2,927,831  2,753,892 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includad:  Timas-a 
1959-1,240.249  (189,517).  1958—  1,131,833 
(171,705). 


OMAHA.  NEIR. 

#World-Harald  .  1,294,927  1,240,994 

(saa  nota) 

tWorld-Harald-S  .  1,004,440  1,008,994 


Grand  Total  .  2,299,387  2,249,990 

(#)  World-Harald  sold  In  combination 
Morning  and  Evaning,  linaga  of  only  ona 
adition,  EVENING,  Is  shown. 


ORLANDO,  FLA. 

star-a  .  2,077,799  1,428,508 

Santinal-m  .  2,077,799  1,477,522 

Santinal-S  .  997,558  1,018,414 


Grand  Total  .  5,153,154  4,324,444 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  1959 — 
750,108.  1958-573,742. 

*  1958  figuras  suppliad  by  publishar. 

OWENSRORO,  KY. 

Massangar  8  Inquirar-d  735,579 
"Massangar  8 

Inqulrar-S  .  288,030 


Grand  Total  .  1,023,409 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-a  ....  1,523,470  1,445,488 
§Long  Island  Prass-S  ..  739,459  741,230 


Grand  Total  .  2,243,129  2,204,918 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Prass-m  .  1,295,552  1,080,282 

5Prass-S  .  514,099  512,194 

Timas-Harald-a  .  1.190,233  1,059,891 


Grand  Total  .  2.999.884  2,452,347 


PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  1,204,145 

|lndapandant-Star 

Naws-S  .  500,244 

Indapairdant-m  .  1,123,147 


Grand  Total  .  2,829,574 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Timas-a  .  809,253 


1,140,730 


523,050 

1,110,121 


954,407 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazatta-a  .  1,100,844  1,072,431 

••GaiaHe-S  .  229,487  217,309 


Grand  Total  .  1,330,553  1,289,940 

NORFOLK.  VA. 
Ladgar-Dispatch  8 

Portsmouth  Star-a  ...  2,001,104  1,804,423 

Vrrginian-Pilot-m  .  2,147,248  1,938,543 

tVirginlan-Pllot  8 

Portsmouth  Star-S  ...  1,120,043  1,032,485 


Grand  Total  .  5,248,437  4,777,451 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Ladgar- 
Dispatch  8  Portsmouth-Star-a  1959— 2.(ni,- 
104  (530,880).  1958-1,804,423  (435,213). 

Virginian-Pilot-m  1959-2,147,248  (  304,810). 
1958—1,938,543  (245,802).  Virginian-Pilot  8 
Portsmouth-Star-S  1959— 1.120.043  (318,705). 
1958—1,032,485  (270,340). 


rEVRIJS,  II.U. 

Journal  Star  (Saa  Nota)  1,324,998  1,178,470 
IJoumal  Star-S .  570,580  572,353 


Grand  Total  .  1,897,578  1,750,823 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  Evaning  sold  in  combination. 
Linaga  of  only  ona  adition — Journal  Star 
Evaning— is  shown. 


PHILADSLPHU.  PA. 

Bullatin-a  .  2,203,484  2,082,531 

t*Bullatin-S  .  905,789  1,008,802 

Inquirar-m  .  1,984,028  1,858,844 

Inquirar-S  .  2,180,211  2,094,584 

Naws-a  .  855,251  759,213 


Grand  Total  .  8,130,945  7,803,974 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Inquirar-m 
1959  —  1.984.028  (U.I82).  1958  —  1.858.844 

(24.741). 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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!«»  USB  |9S»  1958 

fOwnocrat  I  SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Chronicla-S  .  994,890  1,087,732  Journal-a  .  1,098,410  1,009,738 

Timas  Union-a  .  1,795,588  1,804,884  TlmM-m  .  1,248,284  ij54  289 

-  -  Timas-S  .  815,045  588,305 


1959  1958 

PHOENIX.  ARIZONA 

Rapublic-m  .  2,508,770  2,219,502 

tRapublic-S  .  1,127,805  1,031,432 

eazatta-a  .  2,542,072  2,175,178 

Grand  Total  .  8,178,847  5,428,110 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Saiatta-m  .  1,341,424  1,311,148 

Prass-a  .  1,885,388  1,802,724 

tPrass-S  .  1,400,427  1,331,874 

Sun-Talaqraph-a  .  750,892  788,220 

•Sun-Talaqraph-S  530,924  598,572 

Grand  Total  .  5,908,833  5,810,338 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oraqonian-m  .  1,281,588  1,748,889 

•§Oragonian.S  .  892,215  972,991 

Oraqon  Journal-a  .  1,089,940  1,198,388 

tOraqoci  Journal-S  ....  428,899  455,048 

Grand  Total  .  3,472,840  4,373,098 

NOTE;  Oraqonian  and  Journal  wara  pub- 
lishad  jointly  during  strika  pariod  which 
startad  Nov.  9th,  1959. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Naw  Yorkar-e  .  953,254  970,741 

••Naw  Yorkar-S  .  495,778  475,890 

Grand  Total  .  1,449,030  1,448,431 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bullatin-a  .  1,480,810  1,582,808 

Joumal-m  .  1,250,822  1,201,379 

t Journal-S  .  1,129,478  1,087,384 

Grand  Total  .  3,881,108  3,851,351 

READING,  PA. 

Eagla  (Saa  Nota)  .  1,138,831  1,158,035 

Eagla-S  .  298,803  341,200 

Grand  Total  . 1,435,434  1,499,235 

NOTE:  Eagla  Evening  and  Timas  loom¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-a  .  1,732,407  1,705,219 

Timas  Dispatch-m  .  1,543,388  1.449,885 

tTimas  Oispatch-S  .  1,194,274  1,155,713 


Grand  Total  .  4,701,305  4,508,890 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (Sea  Nota)  .  1,053,858  1,174.445 

Star-S  .  594,854  597,781 


Grand  Total  .  2,959,719  2,732,332 


Grand  Total  .  1,848,312  1,772,208 

NOTE;  Star  Morning  and  Ragistar-Ra- 
public  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  only  ona  edition — Star  Morning — Is 
shown.  Star  Morning  published  five  weak 
days  only,  aicluding  Monday. 


SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

2,181,118  2,228,877 

.  549,258 

818,495  518,128 

!  410,458  491,299 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,442,878  1,345,885 

mnu,  Tribuna-S  .  782,298  701,193 


Baa-a 
8Baa-S  . 
Unlon-m 
••Union-S 


3,739,325  3,238,304 


Grand  Total  .  2,224,972  2.048,878 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokasman-Raviaw-m  811,850  901,534 

tSpokasman-Raviaw-S  .  598.827  847,221 

Chronicla-a  .  972,553  1,047,958 

Grand  Total  2,383,030  2,598,713 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Racord-a  .  1,457,589  1,390,281 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  . 

<i*HJra;d?rmalkan-S 


(•Globe  Damocrat-S  640,777  824,297 

Post  DIspatch-a  2,100,388  2,019,828  sp:.;  ctTnnlrrf  c 

SPost  Dispatch-S  1,491,295  1,387,259  tPost-Standard-S 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Harald-Journal-a  1,758  378  1,719.188 

8*Harald-Amarican-S  747.842  807  301 

Post-Standard-m  .  991,742  1,020  388 

fPost-Standard-S  .  408,088  415,488 


Grand  Total  .  5,838,305  5,730.947 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Globe 
Damocrat-m  1959—1.403,887  (140,511).  1958 
—1,519,785  (210,049). 


Grand  Total  3,903,850  3,982,345 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Naw$-Tribuna-a  .  1,440.897  1,387.025 

News-Tribuna-S  580,882  554,980 


1959 

1958 

WESTCHESTER 

COUNTY 

MACY  GROUP.  N.  Y. 

Mamaronack  Timet-a  . . 

739,219 

882,830 

Mount  Vamon  Argus-a 

889,115 

834,072 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 

Star-e  . 

958,718 

840,582 

Ottininq 

Ragistar-a  . 

700,894 

874,415 

Paakskill  Star-a  . 

889,487 

583,507 

Port  Chaster  Itam-e  . . 

888,390 

792,305 

Tarryto^vn  Nawt*#  . 

710,730 

858,533 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statasman-a  . 

952,453 

904,043 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

1,108,844 

1,073,131 

Grand  Total  . 

7,575,450 

7,003,398 

WICHITA.  KANSAS 

Baacon-e  . .  . 

977.735 

888.398 

•Baacon-S  . 

342,579 

384  484 

Eagla-m  . 

1,488,758 

1,512,942 

tEagla-S  . 

595.010 

520  878 

Eagla-a  . 

1,180,284 

1,110,792 

Grand  Total  . 

4,584,388 

4,397,290 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal  (Saa  Nota) 

1,088,155 

1,103031 

Journal  8  Santinal-S 

459,815 

455,158 

Grand  Total 

1  547,770 

1  558  187 

Pioneer  Prasf-m  T.'78%I  1,119,871  Total  2,021,779  1.942,005 

•Pioneer  Prass-S  1,077,248  1,041,831 

Dispatch-a  .  1,852,201  1,851,412  TAMPA.  FLA. 

-  -  Tribuna-m  .  2,110.888  2.073,828 

Grand  Total  4,108.148  3,813,114  (•Tribuna-S  .  1,080,352  1,088,123 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1959-1,-  ••Timas-a  .  783,035  851,292 

852,201  (159,048).  1958—1,851,412  (92,750).  -  - 

Grand  Total  .  3,954.073  3,793,043 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Indepandent-e  770.990  741,287  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

••Indapandant-S  289,979  328,008  *1959  1958 

Timas-m  2,299,487  2,188.812  Times-m .  588.028  879,181 

STimas-S .  845.597  914,748  Blada-a  .  1.977,288  1,823  049 

-  -  Blada-S  1,111,110  1,182,307 

Grand  Total  4,208,053  4,172,833  -  - 

Grand  Total  3,874,402  3.884,537 

CAM  amtONIO  TEXAS  NOTE:  (•)  Effective  as  of  May  9th  the 

E»pre$s-m  .  |',203,2I7  1,075,811 

tE«prass-News-S  .  945,277  843,995  ♦"’’““‘I''  Pf'day. 

Express-News-Sat  347,835  319,710 

News-e  1,495,753  1,335,852  TORONTO.  CANADA 

Light-e  1,830,597  1.589.552  Globa  t  Mail-m  1.514  943  1.488.740 

•Light-S  884,818  838,728  (•Telagram-a  .  2  584  728  2.503,757 

-  -  Star-a  .  2,744  977  2,888.887 

Grand  Total  8,507,097  5,983,448  Star-w  .  114,887  114,478 


Grand  Total  .  4,470,049  4,310,817 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Prass-Entarprisa .  1,287,227  1,198,881 

(saa  nota) 

§Prass-Entarprisa-S  _  491,852  453,445 

Grand  Total  .  1,778,879  1,850.328 

NOTE:  Prass-Entarprisa  Morning  8  Eve¬ 
ning  sold  only  in  combination.  The  Full- 
Run  Linaga  shown  above  is  that  of  only 
one  edition  (Press-Entarprisa-Morning). 

Part  run  adv.  Included:  Press-Enterprise 
1959—1,287,227  (27,887).  1958—1.198,881 
(18,737). 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  978,558  984,940 

§Times-S  .  483,719  493,920 


NOTE;  The  Journal  Morning  and  Sentinel 
Evening  are  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition  (Journal  Morning)  Is  shown. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

TeJegram-S  .  690.333  875.783 

Telegram-m  .  879.793  895,787 

Gaiette-e  .  1,117,784  1,121,149 

Grand  Total  .  2,887,890  2,892,899 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator  Telegram-e  1,409,944  1,514.021 
IVIndicator  Telagram-S  1,080,498  1,155,801 

Grand  Total  .  2.490.442  2,889,822 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


Express-News-Sat 

News-e 

Light-e 

•Light-S 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  1,822,458  1,555,385 

8Union-S  1.204,158  1.180.882 

•Tribune-e  2,389,307  2,188,897 

Grand  Total  5,215,921  4,904,744 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Chronicle-m 

tChronicle-S 

Examiner-m . 

•Examiner-S  . 

Call-Bulletin-e 

News-e  . 

News-Call-Bulletin-e 


1,518,587  1,295.350 
983,185  921.394 

2.0B4.I93  1,857  003 
1,244,418  1,179,742 
881,474 
893,990 

..  1,240,184 


World-News-e  . 
Grand  Total 


994,570  984,447 

2,434,847  2,483,307 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  t 

Chronicla-m  .  1,910,827  1,818,294 


Unft^d  Pr4ss 
IntiH'natiohal 

NEWSPICTURES  < 
T«feth«  Story  | 


Grand  Total  7,050,525  8,828,953 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Chron¬ 
icla-m  1959-1,518  587  (48,230).  1958-1.- 

295.350  (44.818).  Chronicla-S  1959—983,185. 
1958—921,394  (22,225). 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Marcury-m  1,933,211  1,759,481 

News-a  1,935,644  1,728,087 

§Marcury-News-S  .  897,128  880,982 

Grand  Total  4,785.983  4,348,490 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Mercury- 
m  1959—1,933,211  (78,804).  1958—1,759,481 
(33,287).  News-a  1959— 1.935.844  (78,804). 
1958-1,728,087  (33,287). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independant-Journal-a  .  905,888  908,472 

5CHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 
Gaiatta-m  1,143,393  1,254,788 

••Union  Star-a  .  881,382  853,789 


SCRANTON,  PA. 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intalligancar-m  ...  1,287,877 
•Post-Intalligancar-S  822,821 

TImas-a  .  1,975,800 

Tima»-S  .  930.984 

Grand  Total  . 4,817,482 


8.959.335  8.793.880 


linage. 

Part  run  adv.  included:  Telagram-e  1959 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e . 1,138,718  1,129.223 

••Timas  Advertiser-S  522,144  518,697 

Trentonian-m  .  842,333  758,479 

Grand  Total  2,501,193  2,404,399 

TROY,  N.  Y, 

Record  (Sea  Note!  1.103,514  1,127  284 

NOTE;  Record  Morning  and  Times-Rec- 
ord  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 


TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-a  .  1.627,884  1,459,812 

World-m  .  1,813,810  1,444,547 

World-S  .  708,587  714,201 


UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  .  828,513  803,890 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-a  ..  1,088,147  1,038,875 
••Observer  Dispatch-S.  447,292  499,743 

Prass-m  .  1,395,804  1,370,174 

Grand  Total  .  2,909,045  2,904,792 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


.  2,770,841  2,880.143 

.  1,374,781  1.303.492 


Grand  Total  .  9,859,428  9,047,889 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 


Grand  Total  .... 


1,874,810  1,808,374 


1959 

1958 

ABERDEEN. 

S.  D. 

Amarican-Naws-a . 

328,834 

398,998 

Amarican-Naws-S  . 

188,978 

153,918 

Grand  Total  . 

493,812 

550,914 

ALTOONA, 

.  PA. 

Mirror-a  . 

1,084.848 

1.015,343 

APPLET09l4IWMkH-MENASHA. 

WIS. 

Post-Crescant-a  . 

1,455,808 

1,488,824 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirar  &  Nawi^a  .... 

927,875 

895.788 

Enquirer  t  Naws-5  _ 

327,491 

344.188 

Grand  Total  . 

1,255,188 

1,239,972 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Prass-m  . 

898,319 

709,290 

CANTON. 

OHIO 

Rapository-a  . 

1,885,530 

1,588,734 

Rapository-S  . 

8l9.8n 

849,702 

Grand  Total  . 

2,505,202 

2,438,438 

CARBONDALE44ERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

ILLINOIS 

Southern  lllino!s!an-a  .. 

487,740 

388,358 

Southern  Illlnoisian-S  .. 

122,570 

91,140 

Grand  Total  . 

590,310 

477,498 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

Couriar>a  . 

888,088 

552,082 

Couriar-S  . 

287,014 

258,202 

Grand  Total  . 

975,100 

810,284 

CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 

Gaiatta-a  . 

475,923 

649,729 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEXAS 

Callar-m  . 

.  1.484.910 

1,487,278 

Callar-e  . 

.  1,488.538 

1,444,438 

Callar-S  . 

574,490 

547,882 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3.547.938 

3,479,574 

Includes  American  Waakly. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Timas-a  . 

.  1,194,228 

1,089,970 

1  Democrat-S  . 

.  484,590 

419,440 

1  Damocrat-d  . 

.  822,184 

790.778 

1  Grand  Total  . 

.  2,480,982 

2,300,  IM 

UBLISHER  for  January  2,  1960 

It5» 


IfSS 


OATiXmA  ICACH.  FIA. 

tttm.  .  842.212  740,998 

N«wt  lournal-S  .  247.9M  284.824 

Journal-m  .  792.750  745,822 

Grand  Total  .  1.802,930  1,771,844 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 
Htrald-Nawa-o  .  1,183.219  1,148.233 


DECATUR, 

lU. 

Htrald  >  Raviaw-ma  .. 

951,972 

988,300 

Harald  8  Raviaw-S _ 

413,518 

482,828 

Grand  Total  . 

1,385,490 

1,449,128 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-#  . 

457.253 

447,942 

Journal-S  . 

223,809 

245,101 

PfNSACOLA,  FLA. 

Journal-m  .  1,131,820 

Nawi-Journal-S  .  472.752 

Naw>-o  .  880,008 


1,072,190 

437,108 

843,892 


1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

KIRKLAND 
Naws-a  ... 

LAKE,  ONT. 

....  322,183 

377,324 

TIMMINS,  ONT. 
Pratt-a  .  500,430 

488,448 

MEDICINE 

HAT,  ALTA. 

....  541,939 

530,428 

TROIS  RIVIIMS.  9UI. 
LeNeuvellist#-#  .  729,009 

718,585 

Grand  Total 


2,284,380  2,152,990 


NANAIMO,  B.  C. 
Froo  Prots-a  .  484,501 


447,940 


FINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commarcial-a  .  728,504 

*Comm«rcial-S  .  131,082 


879,384 

145,782 


MOOSE  JAW,  SASK. 
Timat-Harald-o  .  549,578 


Grand  Total  .  881,082 


GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Htrald-aS  .  879.503 


893,083 

711,540 


Grand  Total  .  859,588  825,148 

*Doat  not  includo  39,758  linos  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 


NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 
Daily  Nuggat-a  .  7l7,3n 


FOTTSTOWN,  FA. 

Marcury-m  .  870,450 


ORILLIA,  ONT. 

Packot  8  Timas-a  .  338,287 


523,870 

871,790 

322,977 


VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2.519,077  2,818,392 

Provinea-m  .  1,287,427  1.439,947 

Includoi  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  114,895 
linos  (1959);  133,397  linos  (1958). 


WELLAND.  ONT. 

Tribuna-a  .  718,479  738,940 


870,298 


GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-Gaiatta-o  .  I.385.2S2  1,459,794 


QUINCY,  ILL. 

Harald-Whig-a  .  817,190 

Narald-Whig-S  .  287,484 


OSHAWA,  ONT. 
Timas  Gaiatta-a .  775.195 


WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

.  1,523,984  1,440,715 


841,390 


804,352 

258,998 


GRONWICH. 


CONN. 

519,078 


HAVERHILL.  MASS. 
GaiaHt-e  .  394,030 


494,328 

405,930 


HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertisar-a  .  998,875 

Harald-Dispatch-m  _  998,238 

•Harald-Advarisar-S  ...  399,484 


989,022 

981,135 

422,384 


Salisbury  Post-a 


Grand  Total  .  2,394,395  2,372,521 

Mncludas  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  39,190 
linas  (1959);  49,288  linos  (1958). 


HYANNIS, 
Capa  Cod  Standard- 
Timas-a  . 


MASS. 

437,528 


JOHNSTOWN,  FA. 

Tribuna-Damocrat-d  ...  1,025,591 


KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 
Frtaman-a  .  793,198 


408,818 

1,085,119 

730,520 


Argus-Laador-a 

Argus-Laadar-S 

Grand  Total 


884,874 

881,350 

,  S.  D. 
554,918 
175,482 

522,488 

189,490 

7M.380 

711,958 

N.  C. 
542,812 
222,814 

583,408 

208,978 

785,228 

792,388 

i.  S.  D. 
728,390 
294,840 

873,050 

299,828 

1,021,230 

972,878 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citixan-o  .  1,799,881  1,842,881 

Includos  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  t 
COMIC  Saction. 


WOODSTOCK.  ONT. 
Santinal-Ra»iaw-a .  490,210 


SI8.334 


PEMBROKE.  ONT. 

Obsarvar-a  .  273,990  285,438 

(Bogan  as  daily  April  22,  1957). 


.4DVERT1S1NG 
LINAGE  SERVICE 


PENTICTON,  B.  C. 

Harald-a  .  229,Sn 

(Bagan  as  daily  Sapt.  9,  1957). 


245,804 


BLUEFIELD, 

Talagraph-m  . 

*Talagraph-S  . 


W.  VA. 

.  408,910 

.  228,814 


487,238 

228,085 


FORT  ARTHUR.  ONT. 
Nows  Chronicla-a  .  848,112 


888,117 


PRINCE  ALBERT,  SASK. 

Harald-a  .  398,751  437,949 


Grand  Total  .  835,724  895,323 

•Includos  FAMILY  WEEKLY  45,423  linas 
(1959):  ^.35*  (!«•).  NOTE:  Tala- 

gram-S  told  in  combination  with  Sunsat 
Naws-o. 


SUPERIOR,  WIS. 
Talagram-a  .  588,398 


537,798 


QUEBEC  CITY,  QUE. 
Chronicla-Talagraph-a  .  374,258  373,451 

L'Evanamant-Journal-m  2.188,157  2,030,874 


COLUMBIA. 


S.  C. 

Stata-m  .  702.852  893.|W 

•Stata-S  .  579,324  541,740 

Racord-m  .  494.995  485,847 


LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  951,132 

Journal-a  .  943,888 

•Journal  8  Star-S  .  319,998 


1,008,288 

933,254 

304,808 


TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  .  930,914 

Stata  Journal-a .  818,139 

Capital-Journal-S  .  347,270 


904,141 

734,832 

339,738 


SARNIA.  ONT. 

Obsarvar-a  .  829,788 


912,917 


Grand  Total 


2,098,325  1,978,711 


SASKATOON.  SASK. 
Star-Phoanix-a  .  938,940 


Grand  Total  .  2.174.971  2,141,504 

•Includat  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  39,820 
linas  (1959);  49,873  linas  (1958). 


Grand  Total  .  2,214,998  2,248,328 

•Includos  PARADE  83,955  linas  (1959); 
73,870  linas  (1958). 


LOCKPORT,  N.  T. 

Union-Sun  E  Journal-a  489,510 


TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  1,545,417  1,454,898 

Star-S  .  399,921  394,774 

Citiian-a  .  1,808,542  1,840,785 


SUDBURY,  ONT. 
Star-a  .  1,048,030 


JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Post-Journal-a  .  954,754  894,415 


915,809 


{Continued  on  page  28) 


548,532 


Grand  Total  .  3,771,880  3,492,237  i 


MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Timas-a  .  1,254,197  1,088,289 

Stata  Journal-m  .  1,283,908  1,105,985 

Stata  Journal-S  _  581,528  572,271 


WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

Nawt-Sun-a  .  1,228,988  1,187,032 


Grand  Total  .  3,079,829  2,788,505 

•Includat  PARADE  83,952  linas  (1959); 
n,888  linas  (1958). 


WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
Naws-Journal-ma  .  1,805,201 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 
Woonsockat  Call-a  _  873,175 


1,545,511 

733,499 


The  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin 


MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argut-a  .  893,954  932,932 

Dispatch-a  .  1,008,740  1,002,582 


CANADA 


Grand  Total 


1,900,898  1,935,514 


MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advartitar-m  .  928,8W 

Advartisar-S  .  422,714 

Journal-a  .  934,184 


930,082 

435,078 

945,888 


BARRIE.  ONT. 

Barria  Examinar-a  .  427,542  321,219 

(Convartad  to  daily  publication  Nov. 
10.  1958) 


takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  appointment  of 


Frank  H.  Stevens 


Grand  Total 


2,285,710  2,310,828 


CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  1,897,147  1,839,091 


NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Timas-a  .  927,318 

5tandard-Timat-S  .  3^,825 


CHARLOTTETOWN.  P.  E.  I. 


929,320 

319,892 


Guardian-m  .  585,822 

Patriot-a  .  485,254 


538,707 

420,588 


as  manager  of  its  new  direct 
Boston  sales  office 


Grand  Total  .  1,255.943  1,249,012 

Includat  PARADE  83,955  linas  (1959); 
n.870  linas  (1958). 


Grand  Total  .  1,071,078 


CHATHAM,  ONT. 
Nawt-a  .  738,105 


959,295 

784,580 


NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

T7mas-Harald-a  .  788,125 


722,700 


OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-a  ..  899,102 

Standard-Examinar-S  ..  332,438 


CORNWALL,  ONT. 

Cornwall  Standard- 
Froaholdar-a  .  538,188 


879,058 


787,744 

289,492 


Grand  Total  .  1,231,538  1.057.238 

Includat  FAMILY  WEEKLY  45,408  linas 
(1959);  48,180  linas  (1958). 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

.  1,901,507  1,909,325 


479  Statler  Bldg.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

20  Providence  St.  Liberty  2-1333 

for  closer  personal  service  to  agencies  and 
advertisers  in  the  Massachusetts  area 

-  and  - 


GALT,  ONT. 

Raportar-a .  775,249 


OIL  CITY-FRAPIKLIN.  PA. 

Darrick-m  .  508,738 

Naws-Harald-a  .  394,478 


518,385 

390,773 


GUELPH.  ONT. 

Marcury-a  .  794,044 


778,158 

781,893 


903,212 

907,138 

.  KY. 

857,782 

882,312 

305,118 

289,912 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spactator-a  .  2,359,185  2,343,142 


the  appointment  of 

McAskill,  Herman  &  Daley 

4014  Chase  Ave.,  Miami  Beach  40,  Fla. 


KAMLOOPS,  B.  C. 
Santinal-a  .  327.975 


322,974 


as  its  representatives  for  Florida,  the  Caribbean 
and  Mexico 


Grand  Total  .  982,878  952,224 

Includat  FAMILY  WEEKLY  45,908  linas 
(1959);  48,780  linas  (1958). 


KELOWNA.  B.  C. 

Couriar-a  .  228,858 

(Bagan  at  daily  Sapt.  9,  1957). 


201,083 


Represented  elsewhere  by  Ward-GriSitb  Co.,  Inc. 
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CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 


1959 

1958 

LAS  VEGAS. 

NEV. 

Navada  Sun-m  . 

892,003 

Navada  Sun-S  . 

190,534 

Grand  Total  . 

1,082,539 

LCVITTOWN,  PA. 

Timai-a  . 

893.438 

931.911 

NOTE:  Sold  in  combination  with  Bristol 

Couriar. 

MONROE, 

LA. 

World-m  . 

792,093 

713,808 

World-S  . 

353,974 

325,017 

Nawt-Star-a  . 

772,715 

457,492 

Grand  Total  . 

1,918,782 

1,494,317 

NEW  YORK, 

N.  Y. 

El  Diario  Da 

Nuava  York-m  . 

284,809 

El  Diario  Da 

Nuava  York-S  . 

74,515 

Grand  Total  . 

341,324 

NORWALK, 

CONN. 

Norwalk  Hour-a  . 

883,938 

PATERSON. 

N.  J. 

Call-m  . 

914,805 

983,478 

Nawa-a  . . 

1,152,491 

1,217,945 

Grand  Total  . 

2,047,294 

2,201,443 

OUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ladgar-a . 

912,842 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Capital  Journal-a  . 

950,492 

939,074 

Oragon  Stataunan-m  .. 

809,434 

844,020 

Oragon  Stataiman-S  . . 

223,355 

234,241 

Grand  Total  . 

1,983,481 

2,037,357 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribuna^m  . 

545,499 

410,351 

*Scrantonian-S  . 

451,982 

489,549 

Grand  Total  . 

997.481 

1.099.920 

*lncludat  PARADE  44.135  linai  (1959): 

73,509  linat  (1958). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Racord-m  . 

478,537 

442,514 

Timas-Laadar-a  . 

1,223,442 

1,143,070 

*lndapandant-S  . 

492,709 

704,395 

Grand  Total  . 

2.594.708 

2.509,979 

*lncludas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  45,423  linas 

Ancam  Assists 
In  Outboard  Study 


Obituary 


ZiLFA  Estcoitrt,  76,  retired 
club  editor,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle;  Dec.  17, 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  !New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Anne  Bagwell  Smith,  46. 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News-Jaumal  for  12  years;  Dec. 
21. 


With  one  major  research  All  .signs  in  the  Philadelphia 
project  concerning  real  estate  area  point  to  a  very  good  year 


Benedict  C.  Pullen,  member 


in  the  last  few  weeks  rolled  up  tors.  For  example,  he  said  one  with  the  paper  until  it  changed 
its  sleeves  and  produced  a  dealer  sold  25  Corvairs  in  two  hands  in  1927. 

“Quikie”  in  cooperation  with  days.  “The  smaller,  compact  do-  *  ♦  * 

the  Bureau  of  Advertising  mestic  cal's,”  he  said,  “will  give  Fred  Thompson,  54,  Texas 
which  brought  cheers  from  Dr.  new  tone  to  the  auto  business.”  newsman  and  director  of  infor- 
Howard  B.  Hadley,  Research  An  automobile  show  in  the  mid-  mation  for  Balcones  Research 
vicepresident.  die  of  November  in  Philly  drew  Center  at  the  University  of 


The  latter  study,  designed  to  200,000,  a  25%  increase  over  Texas;  Dec.  12. 


reau  presentation  to  the  Out- 


Doara  iviotor  inaustry  on  oe-  THIEF  TRAPPED  falo 

half  of  newspapers,  involved  rajj 

quizzing  owners  of  outboard  An  ad  in  the  Cincinnati  Post 
motors  who  had  recently  run  and  Times-Star  trapped  a  bur- 


Geor(»;  a.  Koenig,  49,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 
radio  and  television  reporter; 
Dec.  20. 


them  for  sale. 

In  a  letter  to  CAMs  of  23 


lar  lor  me  police  oi  i^orwooa,  wendell  Howie,  67,  former 
a  Cincmnati  suburb.  newspaperman  and  press 

Using  the  burglar’s  own  secretary  for  former  Boston 


newspapers  selected  on  the  ba-  techmque,  the  police  had  a  Mayor,  James  M.  Curley;  Dec. 

sis  of  providing  a  cross-section  woman  advertise  for  a  camera  20. 

of  coverage,  ANCAM’s  Commit-  similar  to  one  stolen  from  a  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  told 


orwood  home.  John  M.  Walter,  52,  man- 

William  H.  Cunningham,  43,  ager  of  radio  station  WJPG 


the  CAMs;  “I  will  appreciate  a  Cincinnati  fireman,  called  her  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  Dec.  21.  He 


(l?59),  44,35?  lines  (1958).  mation  will  be  turned  over  to  Cunningham  took  police  to  Daisy  Burrow,  91,  widow  of 

M  .  A  t  1*#  Outboard  Motor  Manufac-  his  home  where  they  found  an  R.  H.  Burrow,  founder  of  the 

more  m  Autollte  turere  who  are  responsible  for  arsenal  of  112  guns,  cameras  Ozark  (Ark.)  Spectator,  and 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  considerable  advertising  lin-  and  other  loot  worth  $12,000  mother  of  the  present  pub- 
has  increased  its  holdings  in  ’’  which  he  admitted  having  taken  lishers;  Dec.  17. 

Electric  Autolite  Co.  to  369,050  Dr.  Hadley  said  material  is  over  a  long  period  of  time.  •  ♦  ♦ 

shares  with  the  purchase  of  coming  in  on  time,  and  the  re-  He  said  he  would  answer  ads  William  Allen  Ward,  68, 
8,000  shares  recently,  accoi-ding  suits  are  going  to  be  an  eye  in  papers  from  people  who  Texas  newsman  for  more  than 
to  the  latest  insiders’  list  of  the  opener.  wanted  articles  he  had  stolen.  40  years;  Dec.  15. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange.  ♦  *  *  jf  ^  *  ♦  * 

Autolite  stock  has  risen  from  36  BRIGHT  PROSPECTS  at  a  certain  time  because  they  Charles  R.  Sumnhx,  60,  re- 
to  55  ^is  year  and  Mergen-  pAiur  Mark  T  rhri<5tiftn  "'^o'^dn’t  be  home,  that’s  when  tired  reporter  for  the  Asheville 
aaler  has  gone  up  fnom  44  to  “M  Mack  T  Chr^  „„  ,,,  p,  ^  ^  Citizen-Tlme.;  Dec.  17. 

toiatic  over  the  proepects  tor  *  *  ' 

classified  in  1960.  Everything  Bryan  W.  Collier,  60,  public 

has  been  moving  up  in  Tampa  *  relations  director  at  the  Citadel, 


More  in  Autolite 


New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Autolite  stock  has  risen  from  36 
to  55  this  year  and  Mergen- 


from  the  population  which  went  ivt  r  u 
from  897,000  in  1950  to  1,520,-  from  Home 


Bryan  W.  Collier,  60,  public 
relations  director  at  the  Citadel, 
and  a  former  newspaperman; 
Dec.  18. 


|l885-1960.J' 


Of 


Keep  lookinj 

to  GOSS 


000  in  1959  to  the  Tribune’s  Toronto  • 

classifieil  department  which  has  The  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  «  ■  ¥ 

just  moved  from  the  first  floor  has  added  the  full  service  of  the  Dook  on  Japan 
to  the  third  floor  with  twice  the  London  (England)  Times  to  its  Tokyo 

space.  Says  CAM  Christian,  “I  covemge.  The  Toronto  morning  Asahi  Shimbun  has  just  pub- 
know  my  company  thinks  this  paper  also  has  the  service  of  li^ed  a  handsome  book  of  398 
(business  will  be  good)  or  they  the  New  York  Times  and  Lon-  pages,  “This  Is  Japan  1960.” 
wouldn’t  have  doubled  the  size  don  Observer,  as  well  as  Cana-  With  superb  art  and  sensitive 
of  our  quarters.  We  had  better  dian  Press  and  its  own  staff  articles,  the  book  presents  the 
dam  sure  produce  the  business.”  reportei*s  at  Washington,  Lon-  “real”  Japan  of  today,  yester- 
On  the  same  theme.  Bill  Carr  don,  Peking,  Hong  Kong  and  day  and  tomorrow.  It  is  avail- 
believes  that  Help  Wanted  ad-  various  Canadian  cities.  In  add-  able,  through  Japan  Publica- 
vertising  should  be  phenomenal  ing  the  London  Times  foreign  tions  Trading  C!o.  Ltd.,  PO  Box 
during  1960  with  technical  re-  service,  the  Globe  &  Mail  also  722,  Tokyo,  at  $6.50  in  a  card- 
cruiting  needs  soaring  to  new  will  take  local  news  from  the  board  box  or  $7.26  in  a  cedar 
highs.  London  Times  via  cable.  box,  postpaid  to  U.  S. 
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“My  closest  contact  with  newspapers 


.  .  .  says  Charles  (Nate)  Pumpian,  V.P.  in  Charge  of  Media,  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc 


Charles  (Nate)  Pumpian,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  media 
at  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  is  a  regular 
reader  of  E&P.  He  has  been 
with  the  agency  for  over  30 
years.  After  five  years  in  the 
marketing  research  depart¬ 
ment,  he  switched  to  the 
media  department,  where  he 
is  media  director  and  a  senior 
partner  with  the  agency.  To¬ 
day,  Mr.  Pumpian  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  a  "dean" 
of  the  media  profession,  based 
on  his  many  years  of  con¬ 
scientious  application  to 
media  evaluation  and  selec¬ 
tion.  He  regards  newspapers 
as  a  basic  medium  that  adds 
real  impact  in  advertising¬ 
marketing  strategy. 


"Do  you  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  regularly,  Mr.  Pumpian?" 

Yes  I  do  and  I  find  that  Editor  &  Publisher  helps  me  buy 
newspaper  space  more  effectively.  The  "golden  dozen" 
series  of  interviews  with  advertising  agency  executives 
has  made  it  easier  for  us  to  interpret  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  programs  to  our  clients.  I  consider  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  my  closest  contact  with  the  newspaper  industry, 
making  it  possible  for  me  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  newspaper  field. 

"Does  anyone  else  in  your  department  read  E&P?" 

Yes,  Marty  Reynolds  and  Larry  Kaufmann,  our  two  space 
buyers,  also  read  E&P.  After  we  are  through  reading 
each  week's  issue,  we  clip  articles  and  file  them  for  future 
reference. 

"What  particular  sections  do  you  enjoy  the  most?" 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  advertising  news 
section  and  particularly  like  the  features  "Space  Buyer 
.  .  .  F.Y.I."  and  "The  Other  Media".  We  are  also  avid 
readers  of  your  ROP  Color  issues,  because  we  feel  color 
increases  the  vitality  of  newspaper  advertising  tre¬ 
mendously. 

"Do  you  read  the  newspaper  ads  in  Editor  &  Publisher?" 

Yes  I  do  and  I  look  to  them  for  specific  information  about 
their  markets  and  sales  results  obtained  in  those  markets. 
The  things  I  miss  most  in  newspaper  promotion  ads  are 
case  histories  of  sales  successes  as  the  result  of  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  in  their  newspapers.  Statistics  we  can  get 
from  other  sources,  so  newspapers  should  tell  their  suc¬ 
cess  stories  in  their  ads.  We  are  inclined  to  take  news¬ 
papers  for  granted  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
we  make.  Newspaper  promotion  ads  should  interpret 
the  impact  of  the  individual  newspaper  in  its  market. 

"How  often  should  newspapers  advertise  in  E&P?" 

As  often  as  they  have  something  of  importance  to  say  to 
the  advertiser  and  the  advertising  agency. 
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FAIRCHILD  I  Yakima  Lists 
news  Promotions 


Walter  H.  T.  Raymond,  editor  of  ■ 
MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine,  will  be 
in  Boston  Jan.  9  through  11  to  j 
visit  with  merchants  at  the  New 
England  Men’s  Apparel  Gub  mar¬ 
ket  as  well  as  to  sit  in  on  the  I 
reorganization  meeting  of  the  New  i 
England  retailers  group.  j 


For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  wilt  be 
presented  with  a  pla(|ue  by  the 
Rome-Utica  .Section,  Institute  of 
Radio  Engineers  for  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  electronic,  engineering 
profession.  The  award  will  be 
made  at  the  .May  meeting  of  the 
IKE  section. 


Several  personnel  changes  on  the 
news  staff  of  SUPERMARKET 
NEWS  have  been  announced  by 
Julian  Handler,  tnlitor.  Doris 
Tobias,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  store  operations  section,  will 
become  non-foods  editor,  replac¬ 
ing  Joseph  M.  Kessler  now  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager  of  the 
paper.  John  Kovac,  who  has  been 
handling  general  news  assign¬ 
ments,  becomes  store  operations 
editor  and  he,  in  turn  will  be 
succeeded  by  Jerome  CFiamizon 
who  has  been  assistant  general 
news  reporter. 


Advance  analyses  of  Spring  1960 
French  and  Italian  couture  fash¬ 
ions  are  contained  in  special  sec¬ 
tions  published  by  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY.  A  preview  of 
“what’s  to  come”  from  leading 
Italian  designers  was  published  on 
Dec.  29  and  a  forerunner  of  .Spring 
styles  from  Paris  houses  will  be 
issued  in  a  special  section  of  Jan. 
5  edition. 


Carol  Silverbeig,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  and  Murray  Seitz,  circu¬ 
lation  sales  representative,  both 
marked  their  40th  anniversary  with 
the  company  last  week.  Miss 
Silverberg  joined  Fairchild  in 
1919  as  an  ad-taker  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  and 
has  held  various  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  posts  before  joining  the 
circulation  department.  Mr.  Seitz 
has  worked  throughout  the  ready- 
to-wear  markets,  and  now  con¬ 
centrates  his  efforts  in  the  fur 
trade. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

hiblithtt  of 

Doily  Now,  Rocord,  Supormorkot  Now,, 
WoiMon',  Woar  Doily,  Electronic  Now,, 
Homo  FurnUhins,  Doily,  Dirodorio*, 
Mon',  Woor,  Footwoor  Now,,  Book,. 
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Yakima,  Wash. 

The  appointments  of  Anthony 
J,  Pranger  as  assistant  business 
manager  and  of  Loren  Rieman  i 
as  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  are  announced  by  the  Ted 
Robertson,  publisher,  Yakima  1 
Herald  and  Republic. 

Robert  D.  Ames  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  man-  i 
ager.  James  E.  Tonkin  continues  i 
as  business  manager  and  Charles  > 
L.  Nicholson  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

Mr.  Pranger  advanced  from 
the  advertising  staff  to  the  new-  ' 
ly-created  assistant  business 
managership.  He  joined  the 
Yakima  newspaper  two  years 
ago.  Previously  he  was  on  the 
Aberdeen  (Wash.)  World’s  news 
staff  and  display  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East-Oregonian  and  the 
Eureka  (Calif.)  Times-Stand- 
ard. 

Mr.  Rieman  steps  into  the 
general  advertising  direction  va¬ 
cated  by  the  transfer  of  Mr. 
Ames.  He  formerly  was  retail 
advertising  manager  and  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

Mr.  Ames  returns  to  the  re¬ 
tail  ad  managership  held  before 
becoming  general  advertising 
manager  two  years  ago.  He  was 
with  the  Turlock  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
Times  before  joining  the  Repub¬ 
lic  Publishing  Co.  organization 
here  in  1955. 

• 

Edward  W.  Cotton,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star  reporter — 
elected  president  of  the  Indiana 
professional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  The  chapter  award¬ 
ed  plaques  for  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  journalism  to  two 
news  bureau  directors,  Ross 
Bartley  of  Indiana  University 
and  Thomas  R.  Johnston  of 
Purdue  University. 

* 

Paul  Edscorn,  editor  of 
Nticla  (Colo.)  Forum — to  New¬ 
ton  (Kas.)  Daily  Kansan  as 
reporter, 

♦  ♦  * 

W  .  Glenn  Richardson — to 
Lindsborg  (Kas.)  Netvs-Rec- 
ord  ad  staff. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Myers,  reporter, 

I  Hutchinson  (Kas.)  News — to 
Salina  (Kas.)  Journal. 

*  *  « 

Cletus  H.  Jones,  formerly 
with  Warren  (0.)  Tribune — 
named  acting  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press  at  Toledo, 
O.,  succeeding  William  L.  New¬ 
kirk,  resigned. 


personal 


MR&S  Names  Brandt 

Carl  Brandt,  an  executive  for 
the  past  several  years  in  the 
New  York  office  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  newspaper 
representatives,  was  named 
manager  of  the  company’s  Phil¬ 
adelphia  office  on  Jan.  1. 


Dwight  Scantland,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  to  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News — to  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  of  Kroger  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

*  *  * 

Eleanor  Adams  —  named 
home  equipment  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

*  «  * 

Ray  Wingerson,  reporter, 
Topeka  (Kas.)  State  Journal — 
winner  of  statewide  news  writ¬ 
ers  contest  sponsored  by  Kansas 
Bar  Association. 

*  *  * 

Brad  Willson  —  to  night 
sports  desk,  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  News-Journal. 


Milwaukee  Journal 
Makes  2  Appointments 

Homer  Bendinger  has  been 
appointed  advertising  controller 
in  charge  of  acceptability  and 
quality  control  by  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  manager  of  local  general 
advertising. 

The  Journal  also  named  Sam 
Gotkin,  a  major  retail  account 
salesman,  as  assistant  to  the 
manager  of  advertising  sales, 
with  special  assignments  in  gen¬ 
eral,  retail  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

• 

Earl  Roth,  executive  sports 
editor,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin — retired.  Earl  EBy  and 
Bill  Dallas,  sports  department 
— also  retired. 

*  *  * 

Holus  j.  Limprecht — from 
assistant  managing  editor  to 
managing  editor,  Norfolk 
(Nebr.)  Daily  News.  Sterling 
McCaw — from  News  managing 
editor  to  executive  editor. 


SANTA'S  STEER? — Black  Jewel,  grand  champion  steer,  watches  as 
decorations  are  placed  on  Chicago  Sun-Times  Christmas  tree.  The 
$22,356  Aberdeen  Angus  remained  on  display  in  Sun-Times  Plaza  for 
a  week  before  keeping  a  date  with  a  restaurant. 
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Burro  Present 

Cleveland 
Sterling  E.  Graham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Forest  City  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  News, 
recently  received  an  unusual 
gift  by  air  express  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  It  was  a 
Mexican  burro,  delivered  to  Mr. 
Graham’s  farm.  It  was  the  gift 
of  Frank  G.  Huntress  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
News. 


Report  on  Refugees 

-Gen*  Pulliam  TORONTO 

tor  of  the  In-  The  Toronto  Daily  Star  sent 
ipenf  an  eve-  jjqjj  lawman  to  Europe  and  the 
copies  of  the  Middle  East  for  six  weeks  to 
ibers  with  his  i  .1  .  .. 

r.  Debbie,  when  refugee  camps  there 

»Jl  Ill  tor  a  series  of  articles  on 

a  return  to  the  “People  Nobody  Wants.”  He 
with  the  News,  visit^  40  camps  in  Germany, 
paper  35  years  Italy,  Greece,  Austria  and 
Lebanon.  Many  of  the  refugees, 
he  reported,  have  relatives  in 
Canada,  United  States  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  who  are  willing  to  pay 
their  way  over. 


The  Best  Is  Even  Better 


DAILY  COLOR 


Alice  Connolly  Wed 
To  Insurance  Executive 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Alice  Bedell  Connolly  was 
married  recently  to  Lester  C. 
Layman,  an  insurance  executive, 
and  they  are  making  their  home 
here.  Mrs.  Layman,  the  widow 
of  Roger  A.  Connolly,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  for  many 
years,  plans  to  continue  cover¬ 
age  of  fashions  here  and  abroad 
for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 


Spot  color  now  is  available  for  twice- 
a-week  use  in  the  prize-winning  panel, 
THE  BETTER  HALF,  and  at  no  additional 
cost. 

Bob  Barnes  thus  has  another  PLUS 
with  his  panel,  which  won  him  the  award, 
"BEST  PANEL  CARTOONIST  OF  THE 
YEAR,"  as  voted  by  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society.  The  panel  is  even  better 
in  color! 

If  you  do  not  already  have  THE 
BETTER  HALF  in  your  newspaper,  write, 
phone  or  wire  for  proofs  and  prices 
today. 


James  B.  Nutter  —  to  AP 
Louisville  bureau  from  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune. 


Robert  E.  Gough,  business 
manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Times-Ficayune  Publishing  Co., 
New  Orleans  —  elected  vice- 
president  to  succeed  the  late 
Aubrey  F.  Murray.  Jerry  K. 
Nicholson,  son  of  the  late 
Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  presi- 
Don  Kendall,  Central  Kan-  dent  —  elected  treasurer, 
sas  editor.  High  Plains  (Kas.) 

Journal — to  Hutchinson  (Kas.) 

News  as  farm  reporter. 


Heuin  Holland  —  to  proof¬ 
room,  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News. 

Dick  Fenslhi,  sports  editor,  ♦  *  ♦ 

Manhattan  (Kas.)  Mercury — to  Woody  Upchurch  Jr.,  for- 
sports  department,  Topeka  mer\y  of  the  Burlington  (N.  C.) 
(Kas.)  Daily  Capital.  Times-News  and  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 

Times  —  named  to  the  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Herald  sports  staff.  His 
father.  Woody  Upchurch  Sr., 
is  a  former  big  league  pitcher. 


THE  BETTER  HALF 


By  Bob  Barnes 


THE  BEHER  HALF  is  the  most 
versatile  of  all  Sunday  comic 
pages,  being  available  in  standard 
third  page,  full  tabloid,  half  tab¬ 
loid,  one-sixth  page  strip,  and  ver¬ 
tical  two-col.  strip. 


Dave  Hicks,  sports  editor, 
Coffeyville  (Kas.)  Journal — re¬ 
signed. 


SUNDAY  PAGE 


in  full  color 


Ray  CALl^from  reporter  to  ^o^LL  Hoprich  -  from  cir- 
photo,  wire  and  makeup  editor  manager  of  the  Salem 

for  the  Emporia  (Kas.)  Gazette,  (p.)  News  to  saine  position  on 

the  Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun.  Robhit 
*  *  *  Ck)NROY,  assistant  —  to  CM  post 

Ed  Bradford,  ad  staff,  El  in  Salem.  Robert  Meredith,  for- 
Reno  (Okla.)  Daily  Tribune — to  mer  CM  in  Hanover  —  assumes 
Daily  Globe,  replacing  Dick  new  responsibilities  in  the  me- 
Hathorne,  resigned.  chanical  department. 
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THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 

loines  t88  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


Personal 

{Continued  from  page  31) 

Lorillanl  Names  Ladd 
New  Ad  Director 

Daniel  Ladd  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1,  for  P.  Lorillard 
Company  —  a  position  vacant 
since  November  20,  1958  when 
Manuel  Yellen  was  promoted  to 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
sales.  Mr.  Ladd  will  supervise 
(under  the  overall  policy  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  company’s  adver¬ 
tising  committee  composed  of 
Board  Chairman  Lewis  Gruber, 
President  Harold  F.  Temple,  and 
Vicepresident  Yellen)  Loril- 
lard’s  advertising  for  Kent,  Old 
Gold,  Newport,  Spring  cigaret 
brands  and  other  leading  Loril¬ 
lard  tobacco  products. 

Mr.  Ladd,  leaves  his  position 
as  account  supervisor  for  the 
Warner-Lambert  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Latex  accounts  at  Ted 
Bates  &  Co. 


Cornelius  F.  Maloney,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  W  aterhury 
(Conn.)  American  —  to  news 
editor  of  the  American,  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican, 
and  the  Sunday  Republican. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Webb — from  tele¬ 
typesetter  editor  to  night  man¬ 
ager,  Dallas  Bureau  of  United 
Press  International. 

*  #  * 

Arthur  Ribbel — from  Copley 
Press  Washington  Bureau  to 
chief  of  Copley  Sacramento  Bu¬ 
reau,  replacing  Jack  Cooper, 
who  resigned  to  become  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  California  Highway 
Commission.  Brian  Duff,  staff 
writer,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union — to  Copley  Washing^ton 
Bureau. 

4^  « 

De  Witt  H.  Scott  —  from 
acting  city  editor  to  city  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

«  *  « 

Edgar  Barmann — from  Co¬ 
lumbus  Ohio  State  Journal  to 
editorial  staff.  Catholic  Uni¬ 
verse  Bulletin,  Cleveland. 

• 

Reynolds  Joins 
Committee  Staff 

Washington 

J.  Lacey  Reynolds,  for  many 
years  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
one-time  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 
and  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  as  research  consultant. 


TEXAS-SIZE  Christmas  tree  sits  atop  a  fountain  in  Dallas'  Ferris  Plaza 
to  dramatize  the  first  Christmas  Lighting  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  The  50-foot  Douglas  fir  was  shipped  from  ^itish 
Columbia.  From  a  swinging  bosun's  chair,  a  workman  strung  2,200  lights, 
200  plastic  bulbs,  several  hundred  ornaments  and  500  feet  of  garlands. 

1  Ross  Smith,  editor  of  the 

sagor  neaas  Ashtabula  (0.)  Star-Beacon — 

^  given  additional  duties  as  man- 

i^CrSCaS  ritcrs  editor.  Eugene  j.  master- 

son — from  city  editor  to  news 

Washington  editor.  Ho^vard  ^4oBLEY-““from 

eter  Lisagor,  head  of  the  hall  reporter  to  city  editor, 
ihington  bureau  of  the  Chi-  Duane  Zumbrunn  ^from  as- 
>  Daily  News,  has  stepped  distant  city  editor  to  regional 
from  secretary  to  president  editor.  Lawrence  Quinn  from 
)verseas  Writers  in  an  un-  general  assignment  to  City  Hall 

ocfcA  Alo/.fir.n  TTo’ll  folro  beat. 


Lisagor  Heads 
Overseas  Writers 

Washington 

Peter  Lisagor,  head  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  has  stepped 
up  from  secretary  to  president 
of  Overseas  Writers  in  an  un¬ 
contested  election.  He’ll  take 
over  in  early  January  from 
Charles  Foltz  Jr.,  U.  S.  News 
and  World  Report. 

Edward  P.  Morgan,  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  becomes  sec¬ 
retary.  The  long-time  treasurer, 
Paul  Wooton,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  continues  in  of¬ 
fice. 

Writers  now  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  200  U.  S.  newsmen,  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  whom  have  had 
extended  tours  overseas.  There 
also  are  some  30  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  stationed  here  who 
have  an  “associate”  status. 

Function  of  Writers:  hold 
off-the-record  luncheons  honor¬ 
ing  people  prominent  in  world 
affairs. 

• 

Dean  Sallee,  ad  staff.  Great 
Bend  (Kas.)  Daily  Tribune — to 
circulation  manager,  replacing 
Chris  Hiloenbrand,  resigned. 


Dean  Hixon,  advertising 
manager.  Clay  Center  (Kas.) 
Dispatch — elected  president  of 
Kansas  Daily  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association. 
*  *  * 

Jack  Coor,  reported,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Mayfair  Weekly 
Times — to  city  desk,  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post. 

*  *  * 

John  Dean  Stewens,  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star — to  advertising  promotion 
and  public  relations  department 
of  Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

George  P.  Mac  Knight,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  Star-Courier — to 
public  relations  department  of 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  In¬ 
diana. 


Weissner  Appointed 
Seagram  Ad  Manager 

Appointment  of  Charles  H. 
Weissner  Jr.  to  the  position  of 
national  advertising  manager 
for  Seagram-Distillers  Company  ! 
has  been  announced  by  George 
E.  Mosley,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion. 

Mr.  Weissner  replaces  Doug¬ 
las  S.  Clark,  recently  promoted 
to  assistant  vicepresident  of  Jo- 
.seph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc., 
parent  company.  Mr.  Weissner 
was  an  account  executive  with 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  Inc.,  prior  to  joining 
Seagram. 

• 

Research  Aide 
For  Montreal  Star 

Montreal 

John  G.  McConnell,  president 
of  the  Montreal  Star,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Frank  Walker  as  research  as¬ 
sistant.  For  the  past  10  years 
Mr.  Walker  has  been  executive 
assistant  to  the  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  in  Winnipeg,  in  charge  of 
public  relations  and  advertising. 
Previous  to  that,  Mr.  Walker 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press  as  editorial  writer. 
He  was  also  European  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  S  if  ton  Newspa¬ 
pers  with  headquarters  in  Lon¬ 
don  and,  during  the  war,  served 
with  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
in  the  North  Atlantic. 

• 

Richard  W.  Pelton — from 
county  advertising  manager  to 
national  advertising  manager, 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Telegram.  Roy  E.  DuFour,  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman — succeeding 
Mr.  Pelton. 

*  *  * 

Doug  Hope — from  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent  to  finan¬ 
cial  editor.  West  Covina  (Calif.) 
Son  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune. 
Al  Schneiderman,  Miami 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun,  and  Bob 
Lynn,  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 

Morning  Star  —  to  Tribune 
sports  desk.  Darrell  Maddox, 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  New-Review — 
to  Tribune  copy  desk. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  Adler,  city  desk. 
New  York  Times — to  director  of 
public  relations,  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design. 

*  *  * 

Al  Swartzell — to  national 
’  advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth,  He 
was  formerly  head  of  Truth’s 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Bureau. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

»  Jim  Sparks  of  the  Durham 
'  (N.  C.)  Herald-Sun  —  elected 
•  president  of  the  Carolinas  Press 
Photographers  Association. 
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B(H>KS  in  review  inextricably  from  a  foot,  had  be-  Article  Creates 

-  come  moored  to  a  pinnacle.  Our  .w  -  w  p 

I  T  ivr  intellectual  came  back  to  the  ioothpick  t amine 

J.H.  newsroom,  disgusted  with  all  of  Cleveland 

J  us.  When  it  comes  to  debating  the 

-m  “There’s  no  social  significance  power  of  women,  the  Cleveland 

Lf i  about  that  situation,”  she  re-  Press  is  wont  to  subscribe  to 

M-9  J  T  VTCll.  ported.  “Just  a  mob  of  loiterers  the  old  saw  about  wisdom  being 

*  *'  impeding  transportation,  and  a  the  better  part  of  valor. 

p  -  jj  Pll  ,  very  dumb  bird.”  But  when  it  comes  to  boasting 

Hy  Prof.  Koscoe  E,IIarcl  How  dull  reading  and  living  about  the  power  of  its  women’s 

to  visit  movie  friends  and  en-  ^ nothing  wwe  per-  pages,  it  need  only  to  cite  the 

countered  two  youngsters  play-  mitt^  but  uncondimented  social  unprecedented  scarcity  of  t<wth- 

n?1p  $2  95.  ing  in  the  living  room.  The  7-  significance  of  power  politics  or  picks  in  Greater  Cleveland 

- year-old  girl,  daughter  of  Mike’s  “e^^ty  and  poverty  impinging  during  the  holiday  season  as 

I  asked  Roy  Roberts  of  the  three-times-married  hostess,  was  the  possessive  urge.  Exhibit  A.  u  •  i,  • 

Kansas  City  Star,  a  shirt-sleeved  playing  with  the  6-year-old  son  i  .*  toothpicks  in 

editor  if  there  ever  was  one:  of  his  twice-married  host.  “Let’s  Pennsylvania  Books  Cleveland  stores  followed  a 

“How  do  you  work  so  continu-  play  house,  Sally,”  the  boy  pro-  Distributed  in  India  story  explaining  h^  to  make 


Hijinks  In  News 
By  Hy  Gardner 


ously,  get  so  many  books  read,  posed.  “I’ll  play  the  psychiatrist. 

and  keep  from  getting  ulcers?”  You  be  the  wife  with  a  prob-  *  a  • 

Roy  thought  hard  a  minute  lem,  and  our  visitor,  Mr.  Stem,  American  i 

and  replied  earnestly:  “Well,  I  will  be  the  divorce  lawyer!”  newspaper  have 

guess  I  don’t  sleep  much  and  I  -r,  „  .  ^  „  successful  exi^ri 

laugh  a  lot  ”  That  Reminds  Me  .  .  .  ple-to-people  dipu 

Harried  readers  with  office,  It  reminds  me  of  a  somewhat 


attractive  Christmas  center- 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  piece  tree  from  styrofoam  balls 
An  American  and  an  Indian  and  toothpicks, 
newspaper  have  completed  a  The  instructions  called  for 
successful  experiment  in  “peo-  sixteen  one-half  inch  styrofoam 
ple-to-people  diplomacy.”  ( E&P,  balls,  eight  boxes  of  round  tooth- 
Aug.  8,  page  44.)  picks,  a  can  of  snow  spray  and 


factor>%  and  home  life  problems  similar  bit  of  human  nature  that  „  fvnn  "T*  ornaments, 

that  transcend  Russia  and  the  the  late  and  beloved  Bill  Corum  ^7**  Jour^Z  distributed  5,700  Su^arkets,  drug  stor^, 

moon,  both  like  and  need  to  of  the  New  York  Jo«maZ-Amert-  volumes  co  lected  ast  spring  in  department  stor^  and  five-and- 

chuckle,  at  breakfast  and  of  an  can  told  about.  Bill  had  taxied  requests 

evening,  at  a  peripatetic  column-  to  the  home  of  the  coach-of-the-  the  Hamburg  from  Press  readers, 

ist’s  spotlight  on  the  human  year.  The  coach’s  5-year-old  ^“tnoZ  and.  Evming  News.  ^or  the  first  time  in  l»story 

j  ,  .  .  i  i  r  Representing  the  best  of  some  Cleveland  stores  were  without 

Tw'of  US  airree-  The  nress  J.^^^^ter  "at  on  the  top  step  of  ^  splinters. 

Most  of  us  agree.  Ihe  press  the  porch,  bundled  for  travel,  a  ov  oo-  - 

should  make  righteousness  read-  little  suitcase  beside  her.  Bill  mnre  thin  ^ 

able,  government  comparatively  saw  the  grid  mentor  and  his  wife  anniiz-anta  rottino>’th»  PNPA  Rolls  Opened 

'■“S'e  t  Pen.^yl-ni.  To  Suppliers,  Other, 

bread  alone.  Life  needs  a  con-  The  little  girl  had  been  build-  schools,  colle^  and  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

diment  here  and  there,  light  talk  ing  her  vocabulary,  as  young-  ^  se^ice  organizations  in  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 

amid  the  ponderous,  and  a  post-  sters  do,  God  bless  them,  by  ab-  Y^’inictAr  nf  nnh.  Publishers’  Association  has 

prandial  demi-tasse  or  whatever,  sorbing  adults’  salty  as  well  as  ^  ^  l  opened  its  membership  ranks  on 

u-  TV.  r-  •  saccharine  expressions  over-  a  limited  basis  to  “affiliate  mem- 

^ackier  Than  Fiction  presided  at  the  ceremonies,  .. 

heard  in  her  neighboring  en-  pj-^ised  both  the  Free  Press 

And  so  currently,  we  have,  vironment.  Her  parents,  from  the  journal  and  the  Patriot-News  PNPA’s  president,  Richard  E. 
among  the  many,  in  bedside  book  sidelines,  had  warned  her  that  «*guo}j  ^  laudable  idea.”  Rentz,  co-publisher  of  the  New 
form,  garnerings  from  the  New  if  she  verbally  fouled  once  more  o  '  Castle  News,  announced  that 

York  Herald  Tribune’s  “Hy  with  unnecessary  roughness,  p,  ^  newspaper  equipment  manufac- 

Gardner  Calling”  and  from  the  they’d  pull  her  out  of  the  game.  L.naiipe§  Ivame  turers  and  suppliers  and  other 

Denver  Post’s  “Wayward  Re-  So  just  before  Bill  arrived,  Philadelphia  organizations  interested  in  pro¬ 
porter,”  and  “Waywardisms”  by  they’d  seemed  to  send  her  pack-  The  Upper  Darby  News,  motion  of  the  industry  may  ap- 


William  J.  Barker.  ing  .  .  ,  “only  little  girls  who  we^ly  newspaper  in  the  Phila-  ply  for  affiliate  membership  by 

In  this  newest  Gardner  ar-  know  how  to  talk  nicely  can  live  delphia  suburb,  has  changed  written  application  and  sponsor- 

rangement  of  short  takes,  titled  in  a  nice  home.”  its  name  to  the  News  of  Dela-  ship  of  two  PNPA  members, 

for  some  reason,  “So  What  Else  “Does  Coach-of-the-Year  live  ware  County.  It  is  one  of  four  Affiliate  members,  Mr.  Rentz 
Is  New?”,  he  proves,  as  did  Wil-  here?”  Bill  asked,  tousling  the  published  by  Philadelphia  Sub-  explained,  will  not  have  voting 

Ham  Saroyan,  that  truth  in  the  youngster’s  curls.  urban  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Ard-  privileges  or  representation  on 

human  comedy  is  wackier  than  “How  the  hell  would  I  know?”  more.  Pa.  the  executive  committee, 

fiction.  He  quotes  this  AP  aperi-  Goldilocks  demanded.  “I  don’t 
tif  from  the  front  page  of  the  live  here  any  more.”  i 

dignified  New  York  Herald  Tri-  c-  ^  ' 

bune:  Smart  Comedy  | 

“The  wife  of  William  B.  Ran-  Of  course  not  all  crood  comedv 


The  wife  of  William  B.  Ran-  Of  course  not  all  good  comedy 
SCO  has  taken  out  another  per-  lacks  wisdom.  Witness  Hamlet’s  1 

mit  to  learn  to  drive.  Mr.  Ran-  repartee  with  Rosencrantz  and  j 

SCO,  believing  the  public  should  Guildenstem — or  Hy  Gardner’s  I 

be  alerted,  inserted  this  classi-  interviews  with  Dr.  Schweitzer,  j 

fied  ad:  Maria  Callas,  and  Syngman  ' 

“  ‘NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  Rhee.  i 

THAT  M\  DEAR  WIFE  HAS  often,  but  once,  we  had  a  , 

PURCHASED  STILL  AN-  graduate  journalist  student  at  _ _ _  -■ 

OTHER  DRIVER’S  PERMIT.  Columbia  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ‘  r  M  B  J  * 

THE  GUIDED  MISSILE  IS  A  and  a  major  in  sociology  to  her  i  I  ■  I  ■' l 

56  GRAY  CHEVROLET,  credit.  I  sent  her  to  cover  the  ; 

PLEASE  EXERCISE  EX-  story  of  a  crowd  blocking  traf-  '  - 

TREME  CAUTION.’  ”  Ac  around  St.  Patrick’s  cathe- 

Mike  Stem,  the  unofficial  dral.  A  pigeon,  zooming  and  _ ^ 

mayor  of  Rome,  Italy,  Hy  re-  sideslipping  around  the  spires, 
calls,  flew  to  the  West  Coast  a  fathom  of  brown  twine  trailing  iWIU.  iPMIR 
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Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 
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More  2-Paper  Homes 
Is  Goal  for  1960’s 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


(Second  of  Two  Articles) 

An  improved  editorial  prod¬ 
uct  and  greater  concentration 
of  selling  effort  to  achieve  a 
higher  percentage  of  two  news¬ 
paper  families  are  among  the 
goals  sought  by  circulation  man¬ 
agers  as  they  move  into  the 
highly  competitive  ’60’s. 

Typical  of  the  situation  is 
that  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  the 
general  economy  for  1960  in 
that  area  looks  good,  including 
more  jobs  and  more  steady  em¬ 
ployment.  “This,  of  course, 
means  a  greater  opportunity  to 
concentrate  on  the  development 
of  more  duplicate  circulation,” 
says  John  S.  Shank,  circulation 
director  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
yjews  and  Journal-Herald. 

Offers  11-Point  Program 

“Although  nearly  100  per  cent 
of  the  families  in  our  prime 
Dayton  market  already  sub¬ 
scribe  to  either  our  morning  or 
evening  paper,  we  are  still 
vitally  interested  in  developing 
a  greater  percentage  of  two 
newspaper  families,”  he  said, 
offering  this  program: 

1.  A  greater  concentration  of 
selling  the  morning  reading 
habit  to  the  afternoon  reader 
and  vice  versa. 

2.  This  to  be  accomplished  in 
part  by  well-planned  compli¬ 
mentary  copy  programs,  en¬ 
couraging  the  proper  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  comp,  proper  delivery 
and  proper  follow-up.  Our 
people  must  be  sold  on  the  need 
for  getting  this  very  important 
job  done  right. 

3.  Special  incentives  for  our 
newspaperboys  and  branch  coun¬ 
selors  to  accelerate  interest  in 
the  complimentary  copy  pro¬ 
gram. 

4.  Continued  close  cooperation 
with  editorial  tying  in  special 
features  and  other  editorial 
highlights  with  our  circulation 
program. 

5.  Competition  for  reader  time 
becomes  greater  through  our 
improved  economy.  Our  editorial 
people  must  give  us  an  attrac¬ 
tive  product,  concentrating  on 
stories  and  features,  and  a 
writing  style  which  is  easily 
read  in  less  time. 

6.  Along  with  spot  sample 
promotion  we  plan  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  two  major  circulation 
campaigpis  a  year  on  both 
papers.  Spring  and  Fall. 


7.  The  constant  growth  of 
suburbia  necessitates  a  keen  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  market  to  see  that 
newspaperboy  and  motor  route 
coverage  is  properly  coordin¬ 
ated. 

8.  Better  training  programs 
for  district  personnel.  One  of 
our  most  important  jobs  is  to 
train  the  district  man  to  know 
how  to  plan  his  job  and  then 
effectively  execute  his  duties  in 
less  time.  In  other  words,  dimin¬ 
ishing  those  wasted  efforts 
which  are  so  costly  to  both  he 
and  his  newspaper.  Also  set  up 
a  more  intellig^mt  indoctrina¬ 
tion  program,  so  the  district 
people  can  do  a  better  job  in 
getting  the  right  caliber  branch 
counselors  and  newspaperboys. 

9.  More  intelligent  explana¬ 
tion  of  our  Merit  Honor  Pro¬ 
gram  to  parents. 

10.  Continued  cooperation  with 
school  officials. 

11.  Costs  —  along  with  these 
things  the  everyday  need  for 
every  circulation  supervisor  to 
watch  his  costs  involving  promo¬ 
tion,  transportation,  returns  and 
of  course,  wasted  time. 

Need  Improved  Prmiuet 

E.  E.  Clark,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Ret'iew  and  Daily 
Chronicle,  observes  that,  all  in 
all,  1960  should  be  a  better  year 
than  1959  for  newspapers.  “The 
big  job,”  he  says,  “is  to  sell  the 
editor  on  improving  our  prod¬ 
uct,  give  good  service  and  sell 
our  customers  on  our  own  prod¬ 
uct.  In  other  words,  blow'  our 
horn  a  little  about  w'hat  news¬ 
papers  have  to  offer.” 

“Two  years  have  elapsed  since 
our  last  subscription  rate  in¬ 
crease  and  w’e  are  at  the  present 
time  about  two  percent  under 
our  gross  circulation  of  two 
years  ago.  While  our  territory 
is  growing  in  population,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  hasn’t  the  growing  pains 
that  many  of  the  cities  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Texas  have.  There¬ 
fore,  w'e  have  to  gage  our  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  in  accordance 
with  the  population  in  the  home 
area  so  the  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  expenses  for  1960  will  be 
about  the  same  as  1959. 

“We  have  very  little  difficulty 
selling  our  product.  The  big  job 
is  keeping  it  in  the  home.  With 
lots  of  people  moving  around  our 
starts  and  stops  are  tremendous. 

“We  have  also  embarked  on 


a  direct  mail  campaign  for  the 
farmers  allowing  the  farmers  ' 
to  pay  by  the  month  after  he  has  i 
signed  a  contract  for  a  year.  He 
now  has  the  city  idea  of  paying 
his  bills  by  the  month  instead  of 
by  the  year  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  Our  last  campaign  was 
successful  with  the  farmers  on 
the  monthly  pay  as  you  read 
plan.” 

Confident  in  Canada 

From  the  Halifax  (Nova 
Scotia)  Herald,  I.  B.  MacCal- 
lum  predicts  that  1960  will  be  a 
year  of  progress,  but  will  re¬ 
quire  harder  work  and  more 
aggressive  selling  on  the  part  of 
newspapers.  He  sees  the  need 
for  higher  circulation  rates  and 
the  consequent  aftermath  of 
more  one-paper  homes.  He  adds : 

“During  the  year  1960  we 
shall  not  likely  spend  less  on 
circulation  promotion,  nor  do  w’e 
anticipate  spending  any  sum 
that  would  greatly  exceed  that 
spent  in  1959,  however,  we  shall 
examine  the  results  obtained  in 
an  effort  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  might  be  used  more 
wisely  by  other  methods  that 
would  have  produced  more  out¬ 
standing  results. 

“I  believe  that  newspapers, 
in  order  to  meet  the  competition 
of  TV  and  radio,  should  examine 
the  content  of  their  papers  in 
order  to  determine  if  they  could 
not  be  of  greater  value  to  our 
readers  by  carrying  additional 
and  more  interesting  features 
for  younger  readers,  also  place 
greater  emphasis  on  material 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
women  reader  and,  last  but  not 
least,  devote  more  attention  to 
analyzing  and  interpreting  the 
news  for  the  l)enefit  of  their 
readers  who  are  having  more 
and  more  demands  made  on  their 
time. 

“Frankly,  there  do  not  seem 
to  be  many  new  methods  for  in¬ 
creasing  circulation.  It  is  quite 
possible,  though,  to  resurrect 
and  use  methods  that  have  been 
proven  in  the  past,  dress  them 
up  in  new  dress  and  I  am  certain 
that  they  are  still  useful  in 
producing  new  business.” 

Predicts  Now  High 

Robert  W.  MacGlashing, 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette, 
asserts  that  with  an  election 
year  ahead  and  the  economy 
signaling  an  uptrend  in  busi¬ 
ness,  newspaper  circulations 
will  reach  an  all  time  high  in 
1960. 

“Editors  need  to  take  a  good 
look  at  the  editorial  content  of 
'  newspapers,  in  general,  if  they 
I  are  to  meet  the  competition  from 
1  other  media,”  he  warned.  “It 
•  must  be  a  complete  newspaper 
with  emphasis  on  local  news, 
i  There  must  be  complete  cooper- 


62  Newspapers  Usiii|: 
Carrier  Training  Book 

More  than  62  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  have 
ordered  copies  of  “Successful 
Route  Management”  since  the  ' 
24-page  pocket-size  newspap«  r- 
Iwy  training  booklet  was  intio- 
duced  recently  by  Jacques  Frsiz- 
in  Associates,  newspai)er  circu¬ 
lation  promotions  firm. 

The  booklet,  written  oy 
Charles  Sjience,  former  director 
of  Hearst  Newspai)ers  public 
relations,  is  illustrated  with  car¬ 
toons  and  puts  across  a  pithy 
sales  tale  quickly.  Emphasis  is 
on  carrier  service  to  readers  to 
produce  more  profits  for  news¬ 
paperboys. 

According  to  Mr.  Frazin,  the 
Canadian  government  has  de¬ 
clared  the  booklet  exempt  from 
duty  and  consumption  or  sales 
tax  when  imported  by  Canadian 
newspapers.  The  booklet  is  also 
exempt  from  payment  of  Cus¬ 
toms  and  primage  duties  in  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Prices  are  50  to  249  copies, 
16c  each;  250  to  499  copies  14c 
each;  500  to  999  copies,  12c 
each;  and  1,000  or  more,  10c 
each. 

Free  .sample  is  available  from 
Jacques  Frazin  Associates,  163 
East  53rd  St.,  New  York  22. 

ation  l)etween  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction  departments,  in  order 
to  give  the  reader  the  best  news 
paper  possible,  delivered  into 
the  home  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

“Costs  are  advancing  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  never  ending 
spiral  and  it  behooves  each  and 
every  one  of  us  to  survey  our 
particular  situation,  and  put  into 
effect  such  economies  as  are 
possible,  without  seriously  im 
pairing  circulation  growth.” 

Bright  Outlook 

All  indications  are  that  1960 
should  be  another  good  circula 
tion  year  for  the  Mhineapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  says 
M.  E.  Fisher,  who  is  making 
plans  for  further  circulation 
gains.  He  adds: 

“The  economy  of  our  circula 
tion  area — the  Upper  Midwest 
— rolled  along  with  steady  over 
all  increases  in  1959,  and  pros 
l)ects  seem  favorable  for  con 
tinned  improvement  in  1960.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  growing 
diversity  of  the  Upper  Midwest 
economy.  Manufacturing  has 
had  good  growth  in  many  of 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
throughout  Minnesota,  the  Da¬ 
kotas  and  western  Wisconsin, 
and  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  will  bring  in¬ 
creased  business  activi  ty 
throughout  the  area. 

“Steady  population  gains,  a 
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continually  expanding  economy 
and  the  high  ^ucation  level  of 
the  people  of  this  area  point  to 
a  potential  for  continued  circu¬ 
lation  gains,  if  we  promote  and 
sell  vigorously  and  continu¬ 
ously.” 

The  major  problems  facing 


Detroit  Free  Press 
Joins  Top  10  Group 


The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 


em  u  ators  in  the  year  ahead  n  j  \  * 

u-  u  u  u  Press  moved  up  to  10th  spot 
are  those  which  have  been  urr  in>»  a  r 


a..  among  the  “Top  10”  dailies 

uppermost  in  the  minds  of  cir-  ,  ■  ,  ■  ^  t  .nr* 

(morning  and  evening)  for  ABC 
culation  men  for  sometime,  ac-  ^eekdav  papers  replacinir  the 
cording  to  T.  Earl  Roberts,  2Vor-  P 

^  II  ,\r  \  If  o  i  a  j  Angeles  (Calif.)  TimeSy  for 

folk  (Va.)  \  irgmmn-Pilot  and  - _ 


(EVENING) 

1.  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

2.  New  York 


Journal-American  .  571.705  and  said: 


Bright  Officials 
Read  ISeirspapers 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Neil  McElroy,  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  who  has  become 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  Co.,  looked  over 
a  battery  of  newspapermen  at 
a  recent  press  conference  here 


Liili/er-Star.  He  refers  to  econ¬ 
omy,  service  and  promotions. 
He  continued: 

“Our  goal  for  1960  will  be  to 


the  six  months  ending  Sept.  30, 
1959.  The  standings  are  based 
on  a  comparison  with  Sept.  30, 
19.58  publishers’  statements. 

The  New  York  News  again 


3.  chioaso  Daily  New*  —  535.978  “I  learned  early  in  my  tenure 

4.  OiicaKo’s  American  .  469.694  Defense  Secretary  to  read 

5.  Detroit  News  .  468.o40  newspapers  Carefully  and  to 

6.  New  York  World-TeleKram  j  ^  4.  ^  T>.rw-wwxi.n.  ;«% 

and  Sun  .  453*331  ^  them.  People  in 

7.  s«.  Louis  lost-Di^atch  .  414.437  politics  read  all  of  the  papers. 

8.  Detroit  Times  .  .185.908  If  you’rc  Very  bright,  you  learn 

9.  Milwaukee  Journal  .  369.418  you  had  better  read  the  news- 

10.  Los  Alleles  Herald  papers  Carefully.” 

and  Elxpress  .  355.764 


,  .  me  i\ew  i  orK  i\ews  airair 

handle  a  greater  volume  of  cir-  .  .  .u  ^  ^  tt  d 

I  *•  tu  .  jj  i-  r  heads  the  list  as  the  top  U.  S 
cu  ation  without  the  addition  of  ,  j  c  ^  • 


new  employees.  District  coun¬ 


daily  and  first  among  morning 


“7'  .  . . .  and  Sunday  newspapers.  Its  sis- 

^lors  will  be  call^  u^n  to  ter  paper,  C/uVaoo  TriTiMne,  re-  i-  New  York  New* 

handle  a  larger  number  of  news-  second  place  among  week-  2-  New  York  Mirro 

paiierboys,  and  everyone  in  the  j  ,  ...  j  •  •  3-  New  York  Time* 

1  4.  11  u  11  •  day  dailies  and  in  the  morning  ,  ™ . _ „  ... 

department  will  share  equally  in  .  ,.1.  xr  v  7  Tribune 

dropping  the  New  York  .  Phiudeinhia  ino, 


getting  the  job  done.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  cost  must  be  licked. 


Mirror  to  third  place  in  both 


“Our  present  subscription  "^tegories.  The  Sunday  Mirror,  7.  New j-b  Hackensack.  N.  J. 

rate  is  fifty  cents  a  week  for  however  retained  s^ond  place  g.  ‘ IIlsIo  ^  year-end  dividend  of  23 

morning  and  Sunday  or  evening  9.  Los  Amreic*  Examiner  .. .  684,6Cf.  wwks’  base  salary  was  dis¬ 
and  Sunday,  while  our  Sunday  1.  .  \  ^**1  cf  lo.  Minneai>oiis  Tribune  ....  650,165  tributed  Dec.  15  to  approxi- 

is.sue  alone  sells  for  twenty  ,  lately  350  full-time  staffers  at 

cents  a  copy.  The  higher  sub-  Reverse  Positions  r»  c  it  •  Bergen  Evening  Record  in 

scription  rsitcs  the  prestGr  oUC  UlllOH  th©  rlsiily  s  profit'ShB^rin^  pro* 

our  service  problem  becomes,  and  Two  sister  papers  in  Chicago  pQp  Phv  in  W^alkoilt  gi’am.  At  mid-year  the  dividend 

w©  c©rf&inly  ©xp©ct  to  pl&c©  s  Sun^Titnes  Axid  Ddilg  ayss  34  w©^cs  Additional  Has© 

greater  emphasis  on  service  in  reversed  their  positions  as  Detroit  pay.  The  total  of  47  weeks’  was 

19(50.  8th  and  9th  in  the  weekday  field.  Damage  suits  seeking  a  total  the  highest  ever  i>aid  by  the 

“We  will  probably  spend  a  the  morning  Sun-Times  on  $24,650.66  were  filed  a^inst  newspaper,  eclipsing  the  1958 

larger  amount  on  circulation  top.  Among  evening  papers,  the  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Printing  total  of  45  weeks. 

promotion  next  year  but  only  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  13  by  two - - -  -  _ 

after  reviewing  scientifically  stepped  up  to  seventh  place,  re-  tletroit  newspapers.  tt  o  lIlP  fhp  UROf 

what  we  hope  to  achieve.  A  lot  PlaeinR  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  The  suits  were  fil^  in  U.  S.  IKf  llllS  lllf  nWU 

of  thought  and  study  will  be  District  Court  by  the  Evening 

required  once  these  goals  are  There  was  no  change  among  News  As^^ation  (Detroit  ,  ,  .  ... 

established.  It  will  be  our  re-  the  top  10  Sunday  papers  last  News)  and  Knight  Newspapers  Yes,  the  root  of  the  world  IS 


morning  and  Sunday  or  evening 


among  the  top  10  Sunday  pa- 
|)ers,  with  the  Neiv  York  Times 


and  Sunday,  while  our  Sunday  iu-  j  ■  tu  o  j  c  u 
is.sue  alone  sells  for  twenty  ■' 

cents  a  copy.  The  higher  sub-  Reverse  Positions 

scription  rates  go  the  greater 

our  service  problem  becomes,  and  Two  sister  papers  in  Chicago 
we  certainly  expect  to  place  a  Sun-Times  and  Daily 


(SUNDAY) 

1.  New  York  News .  3,.132.879 

2.  New  York  Mirror .  1,275,193 

3.  New  York  Time* .  1.254,635 

4.  CTiicauo  Tribune  .  1,199,862 

5.  Phikidelphia  Inquirer _ _  1,033,048 

6.  Loe  .Amreles  Times  .  s80,264 

7.  New  York 

Jourmil-American  .  778, .562 

8.  Pbiladelphia  Bulletin  ...  691,330 

9.  Loe  Anireles  Examiner  . . .  684,605 

10.  Minnea|>olis  Tribune  ....  650,165 


.  papers  carefully.” 

Mr.  McElroy  said  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  congressional 
3..132.879  leaders  frequently  question  cab- 
1.275.193  inet  members  about  stories  that 
1,254.635  have  appeared  in  newspapers. 


Staff  Divi<leml 


Papers  Sue  Union 
For  Pay  in  Walkout 


greater  emphasis  on  service  in  reversed  their  positions  as 

19(50.  8th  and  9th  in  the  weekday  field. 


stepped  up  to  seventh  place,  re-  Detroit  newspapers.  11  HJ4g  4||n  PaaI 

placing  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  The  suits  were  filed  in  U.  S.  Ik"  IlllS  111"  ItURl 

Times.  District  Court  by  the  Evening 

There  was  no  change  among  News  Association  (Detroit 
the  top  10  Sunday  papers  last  News)  and  Knight  Newspapers  Yes,  the  roof  of  the  world  is 


sponsibility  to  see  that  every  as  compared  with  1958,  (Detroit  Free  Press). 

promotion  dollar  spent  is  on  the  with  the  New  York  News  head-  The  newspapers  said  the  suits 
plus  side  ”  iai?  the  list.  were  an  attempt  to  recover  sal- 


AFGHANISTAN,  A  place  as 
remote  to  the  average  Ameri- 


Foreign  Press 
Handbook  Out 


ing  the  list.  were  an  attempt  to  recover  sal-  ‘Cmoie  10  me  average  .^men- 

Although  not  included  in  the  aries  “paid  employees  when  can  as  Guadalcanal  was  before 
top  10  compilations,  the  consoli-  there  was  no  work  for  them  to  World  War  II. 
dated  ABC  figure  for  the  Wall  do  because  of  walkouts  by  the 

Street  Journal's  four  regional  union.”  „  Snadea’s  rnliimn  FOR 

editions  totals  609,992,  ranking  The  News  seeks  $18,798.32  P 

THE  RECORD,  thought 


editions  totnls  009,992,  rnnkinf?  The  News  seeks  $18, 1 98.32  ^ 

that  newspaper  among  the  week-  for  “salaries  paid  to  other  me-  THE  RECORD,  thought 
day  leaders  in  daily  circulation,  chanical  employees  when  pub-  Afghanistan  was  vital  news  to 

.....  •  ...  ..  .  i: _ _ 4.I.-  XT _  _  _  “ 


Baton  Rouge,  La.  rouuwing  are  me  m 
A  monumental  Handb(X)k  of 
the  Foreign  Press,  compiled  by  (DAILY) 

John  C.  Merrill,  has  bwn  pul^  l.  New  York  New*  (M)  ... 
lished  by  the  Louisiana  State  2.  (^hicatto  Tribune  (M)  ... 
University  Pl'ess  ($5  per  copy).  New  York  Mirror  (M)  ... 

Prepared  especially  with  jour-  t’  f 

nahsm  students  m  mind,  this  «.  New  York  Time»  IM)  ... 

lxK>k  presents  a  panoramic  pic-  7_  York 

ture  of  the  world’s  press  sys-  Joumal-American  (E)  . 

terns,  countl-y-by-country,  with  8.  Chicaim  Sun-Times  (M)  . 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  9.  Ohicaspo  Daily  News  (E)  . 
leading  newspapei*s.  Textual  lO:  Detroit  Free  Press  (M) 
matter  treats  of  the  press  condi-  /MORNiNn 

tions  in  each  country.  A  section 
contains  a  gallery  of  front  V 
pages  of  the  pnncipal  foreign  ,  York  Mirror  ... 
newspapers.  ^  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Mr.  Merrill  is  on  the  faculty  5.  New  York  Times  ... 
at  Northwestern  State  College,  6.  Chicaso  Sun-Time*  . 
Natchitoches,  La.  Frank  James  t.  Detroit  Free  Press  .. 
Price,  director  of  the  LSU  ^  Angeles  Times  . . 
School  of  Joumalism,  con-  ’^?^m«‘^erSd 
tributes  the  foreword.  lO.  Boston  Record  . 


Following  are  the  top  10  lists:  Hcation  of  the  News  was  sus-  Ampriranit  ti<t  far  h-irk  as 

pended  Sept.  7-10  because  of  a  Americans  as  lar  DacK  as 

iDAiiYi  dispute  with  the  pressmen’s  August  30,  1957. 


o  026  850 

'  883213  Knight  Newspapers  is  seek-  Edward  Hunter  spent  several 
847:979  ing  $5,852..34  damages  It  con-  Afghanistan  and  re- 

696  830  tends  pressmen  walked  out  in  cj-  -i. 

618.557  September,  1958  when  a  union  ported  his  findings  through 
614,169  official  was  disciplined.  Spadea’s  6  year  old  feature 

•  “FOR  THE  RECORD.” 


614,169  official  was  disciplined. 
671,706  • 

.546,862  Western  Sketches 


9.  (Thicaspo  Daily  News  ( E)  .  536.978  '  Copies  of  Ed' s  articles  are  avail- 

0:  Detroit  Free  Press  (M)  ..  498,912  TucsoN,  Ariz.  able  free  as  samples.  Thev  are 

Tom  Ellinwoods  cartoon  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  '  , 

(MORNING)  sketches  cf  the  weit— today  and 

1.  New  York  News  .  2,026,850  yesterday  —  from  the  Arizona  even  in  1960. 

I'  .  Star's  Sunday  editorial  page 

4’.  pLTadetUi.I^‘i^uir«-'".::  J^^^e  been  published  in  a  book,  SPADEA  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

5.  New  York  Times  .  614,169  “CoW  Country.”  ,20  West  31st  Street 

6.  Chicaxo  Sun-Times  .  546.862  It  sells  for  $1  without  wrap-  fjgvv  York  1  NY 

7.  Detroit  Free  PreM .  498.912  $1.10  with  mailing  Wrapper,  e  •  I-  e  1* 

8.  Lo«  AnKeiee  Times .  496.337  Orders  will  be  taken  by  the  cir-  Stirling  Spadea 


6.  Chicaxo  Sun-Times  .  546.862  It  sells  for 

7.  Detroit  Free  Pre«* .  498.912  per,  $1.10  wit 

8.  Los  Anxeles  Times .  496.337  Orders  will  b 

9.  Washinxton  Post  and 

Time*  Herald  .  393,718  CUlatlOn  deps 

10.  Boston  Record  .  373.012  Newspapers. 


Stirling  Spadea 


culation  department  of  Tucson  Sales  Manager 
Newspapers.  LOngacre  5-0478 
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Central  Purchasing  Pays  Its  Own  Way 


By  Bill  Elast 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

If  Owen  D.  Lewis,  director 
of  purchases  for  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel,  had 
his  way,  every  newspaper  would 
have  a  purchasing  agent. 

As  it  is,  just  a  scattered  few 
have  a  purchasing  agent  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term.  But  Mr. 
Lewis  repoi-ts  happily  that  the 
list  is  growing  almost  monthly. 

Just  three  and  a  half  years 
ago,  Lewis  was  purchasing 
agent  and  building  manager  for 
the  largest  bank  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

But  he  felt  the  need  for  a  new 
challenge.  So  he  sold  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel  on  the  idea  of 
centralized  purchasing  —  and  he 
was  named  the  newspapers’  first 
purchasing  agent. 

40  Buyers 

When  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  work 
on  Aug.  1,  1956,  his  first  job 
was  to  find  out  who  in  the  com¬ 
pany  was  doing  the  buying.  He 
found  that  more  than  40  persons 
were  authorized  to  make  pur¬ 
chases. 

The  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  and  the  pressroom  foreman 
were  doing  a  lot  of  buying  in 
their  fields.  Most  department 
heads  were  ordering  what  they 
needed. 

The  invoices  would  go  into  the 
business  department  where  they 
would  be  processed  and  the  bills 
paid.  It  was  a  challenge  to  get 
the  purchases  into  a  single  of¬ 
fice. 

But  he  did  just  that.  Within 
a  few  weeks,  he  had  instituted 
a  complete  purchasing  system, 
with  requisitions,  purchasing  or¬ 
ders,  requests  for  quotation  and 
perpetual  inventory.  Instead  of 
ordering  materials  from  the 
stores,  department  heads  were 
requisitioning  them  from  Mr. 
Lewis’  office. 

Found  Use  Ratio 

It  took  a  while  to  find  out 
exactly  how  much  of  a  certain 
commodity  the  company  used. 
But  as  soon  as  he  established 
a  use  ratio,  he  asked  for  bids 
for  certain  items.  And  the  price 
began  to  drop. 

Today,  practically  all  of  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel’s  buying 
is  centralized  and  Mr.  Lewis  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  department  heads 
are  happier.  They  no  longer 
have  to  spend  time  talking  to 
salesmen. 

This  fact  alone  has  been  valu¬ 
able  in  increasing  the  company’s 
revenues  and  decreasing  its  op¬ 
erating  costs,  he  believes,  since 


it  makes  valuable  supeiwisory 
personnel  available  to  do  their 
job. 

.4ttM>riatif>n  Formed 

But  there’s  another  phase  to 
the  story  which  is  drawing  at¬ 
tention  from  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion.  And  it’s  helping  spread 
Mr.  Lewis’  idea. 

The  same  year  that  Mr.  Lewis 
joined  the  Jounial  and  Sentinel, 
he  also  joined  in  the  idea  that 
the  small  group  of  newspaper 
purchasing  men  should  organize 
to  share  their  ideas  and  spread 
their  belief  that  all  newspapers 
should  have  centralized  purchas¬ 
ing. 

It  was  not  until  January, 
1958,  however,  that  22  men  got 
together  in  Ixjuisville,  Ky.,  to 
form  the  National  Association 
of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Ex¬ 
ecutives.  T.  A.  Corcoran  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  and 
Times  was  host  and  chairman 
for  the  initial  meeting. 

Lou  Davis  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Mirror  was  named  the 
first  president. 

Last  January,  at  the  second 
convention  in  Chicago,  the  group 
grew  to  27.  George  L.  Quinn  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  was  named  president.  Owen 
Lewis  was  named  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Dan  Lewis  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident.  Larry  Nash 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  purchasing  agents  have 
scheduled  their  third  meeting 
Jan.  28-30,  in  Cincinnati.  They 
hope  their  number  will  be  in¬ 
creased  even  more. 

Samples  of  Savings 

The  association  has  assigned 
Mr.  Lewis  the  job  of  publishing 
a  monthly  bulletin.  And  he  uses 
it  to  exchange  tips  between  pur¬ 
chasing  men,  some  of  which  al¬ 
ready  have  proved  their  weight 
in  gold. 

In  one  recent  issue  he  re¬ 
ported  that  50  percent  of  the 
newspapers  represented  at  the 
last  conference  reported  they 
had  their  own  print  shops  with 
85  percent  of  that  number  hav¬ 
ing  offset  equipment.  One  news¬ 
paper  alone  reported  savings  of 
$1,500  a  month. 

Another  item  reported  that  a 
newspaper  took  bids  weekly  on 
its  gasoline  supply.  Several 
newspapers,  the  bulletin  says, 
are  using  electrics  to  take  clas¬ 
sified  ads,  making  out  the  bill 
at  the  same  time  the  ad  is  taken. 

Many  newspapers  indicated 


they  buy  outright  any  article 
of  $2  or  less  rather  than  issuing 
a  purchase  order.  One  newspa¬ 
per  said  a  purchase  order  itself 
cost  $1.50  to  issue. 

Mr.  Lewis  gets  the  material 
for  his  publication  from  a  lot 
of  sources.  He  mails  about  60 
copies  to  newspaper  purchasing 
executives  and  about  20  other 
copies  to  other  outlets. 

Friendship  Selling  Out 

He  is  strictly  against  the  idea 
of  “back-door  selling’’  or  buying 
merely  on  friendships,  a  prac¬ 
tice  he  believes  has  gone  on  in 
the  newspaper  field  too  long. 

He  believes,  too,  that  there 
has  been  too  much  entertain¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  executiv’es 
by  supplier  firms,  particularly 
at  conventions. 

“That’s  one  practice  our  or¬ 
ganization  is  holding  down,”  he 
said.  “We  don’t  encourage  the 
suppliers  to  come  to  our  meet¬ 
ings  and  we  don’t  permit  them 
to  entertain  us.” 

Mr.  Lewis  said  that  purchas¬ 
ing  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
value  received  and  not  on  friend¬ 
ship. 

He  believes  that  in  the  future* 
more  newspapers  will  establish 
purchasing  departments  and  go 
to  centralized  buying.  “It’s  just 
one  of  those  things  that  they 
have  let  rock  along  and  haven’t 
examined  critically.” 

“I  very  definitely  believe  that 
a  purchasing  agent  can  pay  his 
ow’n  way,”  Mr.  Lewis  said. 

And  at  the  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel,  he  has  proved  it. 

Dailies  Give  Prizes 
For  Collegje  Journalism 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Fourteen  college  newspapers 
of  North  Carolina  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  avrards  contest  aimed 
at  bringing  the  school’s  news¬ 
paper  staffs  into  closer  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  by 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and  the 
Charlotte  News,  Knight  News¬ 
papers.  Separate  awards  of  $25 
each  will  be  made  for  sports, 
feature  and  general  news  stories 
and  for  the  best  editorial  and 
best  makeup. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
in  May  at  a  dinner  for  the 
winners  given  in  Charlotte  by 
the  sponsoring  newspapers.  Sam 
McKeel,  personnel  manager  of 
the  Observer  and  News,  is  con¬ 
test  coordinator. 


Owen  D.  Lewis 


Century-Old  News 
Back  In  Print 

Morrison,  Ill. 

The  Century  Gazette,  a  fort¬ 
nightly  newspaper  which  re¬ 
prints  history  of  the  United 
States  as  reported  during  the 
corresponding  period  a  century 
ago,  will  make  its  appearance 
here  on  Jan.  9. 

The  publication  is  not  accept¬ 
ing  paid  advertising,  but  is  re¬ 
printing  100-year-old  ads.  Ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  opened  in  the 
future  only  to  advertisers  who 
meet  these  requirements: 

They  must  have  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  100  years  ago. 

Products  advertised  must  be 
at  least  100  years  old  (Antiques, 
heirlooms,  etc.). 

Examples  of  ads  running  in 
the  Jan.  9  edition  are  —  the 
Delano  Life-Preserving  Vest 
and  Coat  Company,  and  Smith 
and  Wesson’s  Seven- Shooter. 

The  Jan.  9  edition  will  cover 
events  ending  Saturday,  Jan.  7, 
1860.  Headlines  and  stories 
printed  in  the  style  of  those 
times,  are  typified  by  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

IXIUGLAS  DOWN  IN  THE  MOUTH 

SIXTY  INDIANS  KILLED  IN  MEN¬ 
DOCINO  COUNTY 

THE,  ABOLISHMENT  OF  THE 
CHINESE  SCHOOL 

Subscription  rates  ai-e  $4  for 
year  and  $9  for  three  years, 
with  26  issues  published  an¬ 
nually. 

• 

Suit  Settled 

In  Pendleton,  a  $450,000  suit 
filed  against  the  East  Oregonian 
was  settled  out  of  court  for 
about  $1,000.  Roscoe  Kelley,  for¬ 
mer  county  commissioner,  and 
O.  J.  Brogoitti  filed  the  suit 
against  the  paper  and  a  rancher, 
Dick  Korvola,  whose  April,  1958, 
letter  was  basis  of  the  action. 
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H0«  TO  USE  'EM 


Santa  Gives  Problem 
To  Sports  Editors 


facilities  for  usag^e,  lie  may  school  basketball  and  local  lx>wl- 
wind  up  in  a  couple  of  years  ing,  even  to  publishing  junior- 
trying  to  sell  second-hand  some  league  scores.  He  adds: 
practically  new  equipment.”  “It  is  in  the  sport  of  .speed 

Jack  Wheeland,  sports  writer  .skating,  however,  that  a  Sara- 
on  the  morning  Elmira  Adver-  toga  boy  really  kas  a  chance  to 
tiser,  reports  that  high  school  come  into  the  limelight  at  an 
basketball  runs  a  morning  sports  early  age.  .  .  .  The  interest  in 
•staff  ragged  “from  December  .speed  skating  is  directly  re¬ 
writes  George  Govlick,  sports  through  February.  Roughly  fleeted  in  sales  at  local  sports 

there  are  about  76  high  schools  stores,  where  one  proprietor  says 
in  our  circulation  area  that  play  he  sells  10  pairs  of  speed  .skatee 
twice  a  week.”  He  notes,  how-  to  one  pair  of  hockey  or  flgure 
ever,  that  “each  year  we  seem  skates.” 


Billiards  Coming  Back 


RocHESTJai,  N.  Y, 

Christmas  gifts  of  sports  editor  of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
equipment  add  to  sports-page  Courier-News: 
interest.  But  few  newspapers  “jj  generally  is  difficult  to 

can  afford  to  launch  how-to-bowl  name  any  appreciable  upsurge  .  ,,  ,  ...  .... 

features,  how-to-ski  columns,  or  sports  or  recreational  activity  ^  ffet  more  phone  calls  on  how  Articles  on  sledding  safety? 
how-to-improve-your-golf-game  imm^iately  after  the  Christmas  are  at  the  different  Leave  ’em  to  the  city  desk,  say 

departments  in  the  werics  im-  KniiAnva  Thp.r».’«  no  Honht  that  areas  far  from  Elmira.  the  Gannett  sports  writers.  Not 

ineiliately  after  Dec.  26.  gifte  iniiratdirid-  f^itor  W^ley  F  (Bo)  one  writer  in  the  roundup  re- 

That’s  the  gist  of  comment  by  y^ls  to  try  out  their  equipment  Newburgh-Beaeon  ported  general  interest  in  sled- 

Gannett  newspapers  sports  as  soon  as  possible,  but  a  Yule  writes:  ding  in  his  community, 

writers  and  sports  editors  as  present  many  times  is  not  used  skating 

rounded  up  this  month  for  pub-  until  the  appropriate  season  for  enthusiasts,  ^e  telephone  keeps 

lication  in  the  18-newspaper  g,  particular  sport.  .  .  .  Instruc-  *'*nsring  ui^il  the  paper  is  on  xjt’g  one  of  the  functions  of 

tional  series  on  bowling  and  golf  By  wor^kmg  up  stones  the  sports  editor  and  his  staff,” 

Sports  writers  for  morning  appear  at  the  outset  or  during  skating  and  skiing  conditions,  writes  Plainfield’s  Editor  Gov- 

season  when  reader  interest  eliminate  m^y  call^  jiek,  “to  detect  trends  in  sports 

is  at  its  peak.  Many  tips  for  pix,  both  sports  interest  and  to  report  on  them 

■‘It  would  he  impooeibl.  to 

determine  how  manv  persons  calls.  manner  ”  To  which  Mrs.  Giam- 

Time  for  .SkaUng  ^rone  of  Rochester  adds: 

“Watch  for  a  comeback  in 
From  Daaville,  Ill.,  S^rts  billiards.  Once  too  expensive  to 

^  ^  Dan-  own,  pocket  billiard  tables  are 

ville  Commercua-News  reports:  becoming  a  hot  item  on  the 

City  parlra  officials  are  now  niarket.  ‘Now  they  are  being 


house  orgfan,  the  Gannetteer. 

Sports  writers  for  morni 
papers  say  they  anticipate  heavy 
budgets  of  spot  news  involving 
local  team  sports,  bowl  games 
and  end-of-year  specials.  Space 
left  for  “how-to”  features  is 
expected  to  be  at  a  minimum. 

.\mong  evening  newspapers, 

city  size  affects  the  volume  of 

information  for  winter-sport  ...  ,  . 

narticioants  —  cities  la^ce  shotguns.  Chances  are 

parxicipanis  ciLies  large  , .  ,  ..  i,-„- 


take  up  bowling  after  Christmas 
because  someone  gave  a  new 
ball,  or  how  many  persons  visit 
the  woods  and  fields  to  hunt 


enough  to  offer  artificial  ice 
rinks  and  ski  facilities  reflect 
greater  interest  than  others  in 
how  to  use  those  new  Christmas 
skies  or  skates. 

Big  Sales  Increase 

Writes  Jean  Giambrone  of  the 
Rochester  Times-Union: 

“One  Rochester  department 
store  merchandise  manager  esti- 


that  they  have  been  bowling  or 
hunting  for  a  long  time.  It’s 


building  outdoor  skating  rinks  ^  At  into  homes— and 


easiest  to  detect  new  sports  and  sea^n  ^yie  prices  to  fit  the  pocketbook,’ 

_ .L-  _ should  be  a  good  time  to  intro-  Md. 


recreational  activities  among  “7“'“  "T  “ "1  “n pointed  out.  He  said 
our  younger  citizens.  The  first  ^ that  in  the  first  few  weeks  of 

time  it  snows  or  the  ponds  freeze  ^  t  ^  Christmas  shopping  he  sold  25 

over,  the  tykes  are  out  to  try 
their  new  equipment.” 


tional  dance  Seating  champion-  ^gbles  in  the  $100  range.  ‘They 
ship  and  her  tips  to  skaters  will  ^ard  tables  and 

be  used  during  the  remaining  g^re  neatly  away  when  not  in 


winter  months.” 


use.  Watch  this  blossom  into  a 


The  Commercial-News  in  its  big  competitive  sport’.’' 

Open  Season  column  publicizes  ^ 

Insurance  Gift 

Cleveland 
The  Forest  City  Publishing 


Space  Problem 

The  dean  of  Gannett  sports 

mates  that  sporting  goods  sales  annually  gift  suggestions  in 

have  increased  32  percent  in  the  v  Kntcker-  hunting  and  fishing  equipment 

past  10  years.  Most  of  the  in-  and  contains  information  for 

crease  has  been  in  the  last  five  **Up  ^  have  not  used  hunters  and  fishermen.  Further- 

years.  after-Christmas  features  more,  a  local  rifle  club,  through  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Cleveland 

Since  professional  ice  hockey  angled  primarily  at  teen-agers,  the  newspaper,  has  invited  boys  plain  Dealer  and  the  News,  has 

came  to  Rochester  and  three  although  the  idea  seems  to  be  receiving  their  first  guns  as  recognized  25  years  of  continu- 

artificial  rinks  were  opened  (all  ®  Christmas  presents  to  use  the  ous  employment  of  eight  em- 

within  the  last  five  years)  de-  after-Christmas  how-to-  club’s  indoor  range  and  other  ployees  with  grants  of  $2,000  in 

mand  for  skates  has  tripled.”  skate  and  how-to-ski  clinics,  facilities  to  learn  proper  paid  life  insurance  coverage. 

Writes  Joe  Cassano  of  the  mainly  because  there  are  few  methods  of  gun-handling.  The  employees  are  George  N. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  sports  skating  days  in  Albany  and  Sports  Editor  London  Man-  Homer,  Erwin  Fischer,  Robert 
staff:  very  little  skiing  locally.  Also,  ning  of  the  Saratoga  Springs  L.  Kehoe,  John  P.  Leacacos, 

“This  writer’s  tour  of  sporting  space  has  to  be  considered.  We  Y.)  Sartogian  operates  an  John  Welks,  William  M.  Ware, 

goods  stores  revealed  that  both  special  features  on  skiing,  exclusively  local  sports  depart-  Robert  J.  Hopp  and  Norbert  J. 


the  ice  skating  and  ski  promo-  however, 
tions  by  The  Times  stimulated  Writes  A1  Mallette,  sports 
sales  of  ice  skates,  skiis,  storm  ®^itor  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
coats  and  other  equipment  for  Star-Gazette: 

Christmas  giving.  The  Times  “As  far  as  winter  sports 
devotes  a  full  Saturday  page  to  equipment  is  concerned,  local 
bowling  and  as  much  as  a  half  mer^ants  do  a  fair-to-good 
column  daily  of  local  bowling  business,  especially  during  the 
news.  More  than  one  advertiser  holiday  season.  But  whether  this 
agrees  that  such  bowling  news  type  of  Christmas  gift  is  worth 
stimulates  sales  of  bowling  shoes  its  weight  in  news  value  de- 
and  bowling  balls.  pends  on  the  recipient.  If  the 

“The  Learn-to-Ski  campaign  person  belongs  to  the  local  dti 
of  the  Times  Public  Service  De-  club,  has  his  own  private  skating 
partment  again  is  subject  to  rink  or  travels  often  to  the 
weather  vagaries,  although  the  nearby  Ithaca  rink,  chances  are 
department  has  scheduled  its  it’s  a  gift  worthwhile.  But  if  the 
annual  Winter  Carnival  for  receiver  is  dependent  upon  El- 
New  Year’s  Day.”  mira  weather  conditions  and 
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LEADING  ELECTRONICS  PUBLICATION 


SEEKS  NEWS  EDITORS 


\ 


Raporfar-writars  ara  naadad  for  a  national  magaxina  to  covar 
raaaarch  and  davalopmaot  naws  In  tha  rapidly  growing  alactronic 
industrial. 

Raquiramants;  Excallant  naws  writing  background  and  a  thorough 
knowladga  of  tha  alactronic  industry. 

If  you  ara  a  capabla  writar  and  know  tachnical  aloctronici,  wa  ara 
intarastad  In  talking  to  you  about  our  naws  aditor  opanings  in  Naw 
York  and  Chicago. 

EE  not  nacassary.  Naws  asparianca  assantial. 

Salary  opan,  sand  complata  rasuma  to 
EDWARD  E.  GRAZDA,  Editor,  ELECTRONIC  DESIGN 
•30  Third  Avanua.  Naw  York  22.  N.  Y. 
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Control  Plan  Helps  Wall  Street  Journal 


A  “planned  economy”,  under 
which  the  paper’s  size  is  con¬ 
trolled,  is  prarticed  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Although  long  in  force  it  was 
publicized  recently  when  the  pa¬ 
per  in  a  promotion  ad  stated 
that  “32  pages  is  the  biggest  the 
WSJ  will  run.” 

“We  planned  for  our  readers 
and  it  has  helped  us”,  Robert 
Feemster,  chairman  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  executive  committee,  said. 

William  Kerby,  senior  vice- 
president  and  editorial  director, 
explained  how  the  plan  works. 

Policy  Decisions 

“Two  closely  related  policy 
decisions  were  involved,”  he  said 

“We  decided  that  our  readers 
prefer  a  newspaper  of  relative¬ 
ly  small  size.  Second,  we  wanted 
to  eliminate  the  vagaries  of  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  as  an  influence 
on  news  content.  We  were  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  WSJ  should 
maintain  a  uniformly  high 
standard  of  news  treatment,  a 
tightly-edited  product,  with  our 
news  department  having  all  the 
space  it  needed  properly  to  tell 
each  day’s  news  developments, 
but  with  no  compulsion  to  pro¬ 
duce  flller  material  to  drape 
around  advertising. 

“We  agreed  on  a  limit  of  32 
pages  as  the  maximum  size. 
None  of  our  present  five  plants 
is  equipped  to  produce  a  paper 
any  larger  than  32  pages.  Our 
two  new  publishing  plants,  now 
under  construction  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  Chicopee,  Mass., 
also  will  have  a  32-page  pro¬ 
duction  limit. 

“Our  second  policy  decision 
was  implemented  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  what  we  call  our 
‘news  content  formula.’  After 
very  careful  study  our  news  de¬ 
partment  arrived  at  what  it 
deemed  was  the  average  amount 
of  space  needed  on  the  average 
news  day.  This  ‘formula’  has 
been  enlarged  from  time  to  time 
as  coverage  was  broadened  and 
features  added,  but  today  it 
stands  at  10  pages,  or  60  col¬ 
umns,  the  Journal’s  format 
being  six,  16  pica  columns  per 
page. 

“Thus,  the  news  department 
is  never  obligated  to  produce 
more  than  60  columns  of  news, 
including  markets  and  other 
statistical  material. 

“It  may,  if  it  believes  the  day’s 
news  developments  warrant,  re¬ 
quisition  added  space.  Such  a 
decision  rests  with  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

“After  the  news  department 
arrives  at  its  space  needs,  the 
remainder  of  each  day’s  news¬ 
paper,  up  to  the  maximum  of  32 


pages,  is  open  to  advertising. 
Obviously,  the  top  amount  of 
advertising  which  the  Journal 
can  carry  in  any  one  issue  is  22 
pages.  But  the  basic  point  is 
that  news  needs  are  determined 
first  and  then  advertising  added, 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

“If  the  advertising  works  out 
to  an  unev  en  amount,  or  exceeds 
the  space  available  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  then  our  ‘option’  system 
comes  into  play.  Many  adver¬ 
tisers  specify  that  their  copy 
may  run  on  any  one  of  several 
days.  This  provides  the  neces¬ 
sary  flexibility. 

“We  are  convinced  our  sys¬ 
tem  works  to  the  adv’antage  of 
both  readers  and  advertisers. 
The  fact  that  the  WSJ  for  some 
time  has  been  showing  the  larg¬ 
est  year-by-year  circulation 
growth  of  any  newspaper  would 
indicate  that  our  readers  like  a 
tightly-knit,  tightly-edited 
newspaper.  They  can  be  sure 
under  our  system  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  never  print  anything  just 
to  fill  up  space.  Everything  car¬ 
ried  is  published  by  design  and 
at  the  exact  length  which  the 
editors  believe  the  news  devel¬ 
opment  w'arrants. 

“Nearly  every  day’s  issue  re¬ 
quires  the  exercise  of  some  op¬ 
tions,  because  obviously  we 
must  work  with  units  of  12  full 
columns  of  advertising,  or  two 
pages.  For  example,  assume  the 
news  department  elects  to  re¬ 
quire  its  standard  10  pages  or 
60  columns,  but  66  columns,  or 
11  pages,  of  advertising  is  ten¬ 
tatively  scheduled. 

“To  arrive  at  a  paper  that  is 
mechanically  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce,  it  is  necessary  either  to 
swing  an  additional  six  columns 
of  advertising  into  the  day’s 
issue  for  a  total  of  22  pages,  or 
option  to  another  day  six  col¬ 
umns  of  previously  scheduled 
ads,  thus  resulting  in  a  20-page 
newspaper.” 

ExerciMng  Option 

The  policy  was  first  adopted 
in  1943,  when  Mr.  Kerby  was 
managing  editor.  Previously  the 
WSJ  had  run  special  editions 
with  as  many  as  80  pages.  To¬ 
day  that  would  be  mechanically 
impossible. 

The  WSJ  is  hitting  that  maxi¬ 
mum  of  32  pages  with  more 
frequency  than  ever  now,  usual¬ 
ly  at  least  two  days  a  week, 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  and  often 
three  days. 

That  means  that  the  paper  is 
frequently  exercising  the  option 
of  placing  ads  on  days  other 
than  specifically  ordered.  Pro¬ 
spective  schedules  in  the  WSJ 
for  1960  indicate  a  strong  up¬ 


trend,  according  to  'Theodore  E. 
Callis,  advertising  director. 

Consequently,  although  the 
control  system  has  been  in  force 
17  years,  the  paper  for  the  first 
time  began  advertising  it  to  the 
public  in  December.  Promotion 
copy  is  handled  by  Martin  K. 
Speckter  Associates,  Inc. 

Mr.  Feemster  said  the  WSJ 
invests  well  over  $1,000,000  a 
year  advertising  itself.  Business 
promotion  is  placed  by  Speckter, 
circulation  ads  by  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn.  The 
business  promotion  copy  is  run 
in  as  many  as  30  different  news¬ 
papers  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Part  of  the  program  calls  for 
70-line  copy  that  runs  44  times 
a  year  in  13  newspapers. 

Cas>h  for  Improvements 

A  private  corporation,  the 
WSJ  never  discloses  earnings. 
But  one  indication  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  prosperity  under  its  planned- 
economy  and  its  growth  plan  is 
that  it  always  pays  cash  on  the 
line  for  capital  improvements 
such  as  the  two  new  complete 
printing  plants,  involving  an 
outlay  of  about  $6,000,000.  They 
will  be  opened  early  in  the 
Spring,  one  at  Chicoppee,  Mass., 
near  Springfield,  for  its  fast 
growing  eastern  edition,  and  the 
other  in  Cleveland  for  its  equal¬ 
ly  expanding  midwestern  edi¬ 
tion. 

Circulation  is  at  a  new  high 
peak,  at  better  than  624,000 
(ABC,  September),  and  run¬ 
ning  at  about  645,000  daily  now 
according  to  Mr.  Feemster. 
Dollar  income  from  advertising 
is  the  highest  it  has  ever  been, 
up  28%,  although  Theodore  E. 
Callis,  advertising  director, 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  to 
advertisers  is  down  in  cost-per- 
thousands.  The  last  rate  in¬ 
crease  was  announced  July  1, 
1959.  The  national  rate  is  $5.54 
a  line,  using  all  four  editions, 
eastern,  midwestern,  southwest¬ 
ern  and  Pacific.  Each  edition  has 
its  own  rate  structure. 

Mr.  Callis  said  that  in  1959 
over  1958  there  was  a  linage 
increase  of  20%.  Some  editions 
showed  higher  gains  than  that. 

Growth  Plan 

The  WSJ  be^n  its  gpwvth 
plan  in  1929  with  the  opening 
of  a  plant  in  San  Francisco  to 
print  the  then  new  Pacific 
Coast  edition.  The  depression, 
and  then  World  War  II,  with 
newsprint  shortages,  kept  the 
plan  in  abeyance. 

During  WW  II  the  circulation 
grew  from  35,000  to  71,000.  The 
growth  from  Dec.  31,  1954  to 
Dec.  31,  1958  was  237,868  or 


70.98%  and  it  is  continuing. 

“It  may,  if  it  l)elieves  the  day’s 
the  Southwestern  edition  was 
opened  in  Dallas.  The  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1951  as  the  nucleus 
for  the  midwestern  edition.  An 
additional  plant  to  print  the 
eastern  edition  was  opened  in 
Washington  in  1955,  and  a  new 
plant  was  built  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  in  1957. 

Top  executives  who  run  the 
WSJ  under  Bernard  Kilgore, 
president,  are  besides  Mr. 
Feemster  and  Mr.  Kerby,  Buren 
H.  MaoCormack,  vicepresident 
and  editorial  director,  in  charge 
of  production;  Robert  Bottorff, 
executive  editor;  and  J.  J.  Ac- 
kell,  in  charge  of  planning  and 
development. 

Celebrities  Quizzetl 
By  Junior  Pre^ss  Club 

Pittsburgh 

The  Junior  Press  Club  has 
gotten  off  to  a  rousing  start 
here. 

Organized  by  Scripps-How- 
ard’s  Pittsburgh  Press,  the  club 
is  made  up  of  high  school  edi¬ 
tors  in  VV’estem  Pennsylvania. 
More  than  60  high  schools  have 
signed  up  and  each  school  is 
limited  to  two  members  each. 

Main  purpose  of  the  club  is  to 
arrange  interviews  with  cele¬ 
brities.  The  first  person  to  be 
interviewed  by  the  junior  jour¬ 
nalists  was  U.  S.  Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

More  than  100  young  editors 
attended  the  press  conference. 
They  were  privileged  to  sit-in 
on  the  Senator’s  question  session 
with  the  professionals  and  then 
they  took  over  the  questioning. 

The  club  w'as  organized  by 
Edward  P.  Kasun,  public  service 
director  of  the  Press.  Its  activi¬ 
ties  will  be  supervised  by  the 
director  of  the  Press’  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  —  Ray  Hoffman. 

• 

Mayor  Follows 
Editorial  Advice 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Citing  editorials  from  the 
Lockport  Union-Sun  &  Journal 
in  favor  of  municipal  economy, 
the  Common  Council  voted  to 
discontinue  publication  of  Coun¬ 
cil  proceedings  in  that  newspa¬ 
per. 

Mayor  Raymond  J.  Cothran 
said  the  saving  would  be  about 
$7,000  a  year. 

He  explained  that  the  law 
stipulates  only  that  the  Council 
proceedings  be  available  to  the 
public  and  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  posting  them  in  City 
Hall. 
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Words  to  Read  in  1960 

Newspapermen,  as  we  enter  a  New  Year  and  a  New  Decade. 

each  destined  to  l)e  historic  and  challenging,  let  us  highly 
resolve  every  working  day  to  consciously  and  effectively  sup¬ 
port.  promote,  sell  and  exalt  THE  NEWSPAPER,  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  and  serviceable  communicator  on  earth.  ...  In  a  new 
book.  “Unguarded  Moments”  (Heritage  House.  Charlotte. 
N.  C.  (.  a  collection  of  her  columns  in  the  Gastonia  (N.  C. ) 
Gazette,  Zoe  Kincaid  Brockman,  an  old  friend,  expresses  this 
New  Year’s  wish:  “.Abundant  good  health  is  too  much  to  ask — 
I  haven't  known  that  for  quite  some  time.  But  I  would  like 
once  more  to  turn  a  bright  morning  face  to  the  new  day  and 
to  have  the  physical  resources  necessary  to  approaching  my 
task  with  energy  instead  of  trepidation.  I  would  like  to  do 
the  (lay’s  work  as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  and  to  toss  in  a  few 
quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles — just  for  good  measure. 
I’d  like  to  be  able  to  go  anywhere  I’m  expected  to  go  without 
once  begging  off  because  of  an  exhausted  body.” 


— Iseason’s  greetings  of  H.  M.  HolTord,  director.  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Department,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  with  foot¬ 
note  by  the  copy  chief,  read: 


Yidetide  running  high  to  date, 
GREETINGS  to  the  Fourth 
Estate ! 

Roys  and  Gals,  you  fully  rate 
Headlines  to  delineate 
Vv'liat  you  do  throughout  the 
year. 

Oft  your  chores  are  mure  than 
drear. 

Nonetheless  you’re  of  good 
cheer : 

lurking  mostly  at  high  gear, 
Seeking,  making,  breaking 
news; 

Zesty,  like  good  Irish  stews; 

Bitter,  as  the  witch’s  brews; 

Sparkling,  as  the  morning 
dews; 

Fluffy,  as  the  cumulus*; 

Prickly,  as  the  caclacus**; 

Doleful,  us  the  Big  .Sour  Puss; 

Brilliant,  as  the  Arcturus. 
This,  and  more,  the  daily  fare 
Served  up  plain  and  fancy  where 
Readers  pick  and  choose  with 
care 

In  the  mood  of  savoir-faire***. 
.48  I  started  out  to  say. 

Headlines  you  all  rate  today; 
But  you’d  be  the  last  to  bray, 
.4nd,  indeed,  you  might 
gainsay**** 

That  your  feats  are  otherwise 


Than  the  heats  that  other  guys 

Scored  in  reaching  newsy  highs. 

But  no  modest  type  I’ll  use 

For  my  Greetings  to  all  Youse; 

.Set  it  BIG  and  BOIjD  and 
CLEAR 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS, 
BRIGHT  NEW  YEAR! 

*Make  that  “cloud”.  Pal;  no 
hot  shot 

Stuff  slips  through  this  copy  slot 

** Watch  your  spelling.  Bub; 

frilly  Poetic  license?  Silly! 

***Block  that  Frenchy 
metaphor! 

We  don’t  buy  that  “collidge” 
lore! 

****Hey,  Mac,  don’t  be  so 
absurd, 

C.ut  that  seven-letter  word; 

There's  no  earthly  reason  why 

You  can’t  simply  say  “deny”. 

POST.SCRIPT 

You’re  so  right.  Chief;  you 
know  words 

Better  than  us  writing  birds; 

^'hen  you  carve  our  copy 
bright 

We  concede  that  you  done 
right; 

Thanks  to  thee  and  fellow 
desk  men, 

Ble.ssings  on  thee  and  thy 
henchmen! 


Union  Sets 
Up  Fashion 
Service 


Newspapers,  through  their 
women’s  pages,  readers’  service 
departments  and  advertising  col¬ 
umns,  will  be  used  extensively 
in  a  long-range  community  serv¬ 
ice  program  begun  this  week  by 
the  International  Ladies  Gar¬ 
ment  Workers  Union  as  part  of 
its  union  label  promotion. 

Julius  Hochman,  director  of 
the  ILGWU  label  division,  said 
the  fashion  conununications  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  directed  by  Eleanor 
Lambert,  nationally  known  fash¬ 
ion  public  relations  authority. 
Miss  Lambert  is  the  widow  of 
Seymour  Berkson,  who  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sew  York  Joumal- 
American  at  the  time  of  his 
death  a  year  ago. 

A  series  of  booklets  on  fash¬ 
ion  will  be  distributed  free  to 
readers  who  return  a  coupon 
included  in  forthcoming  ILGWU 
advertisements.  (The  account 
is  handled  by  Doyle  Dane  Bern- 
bach).  The  booklets  also  will  be 
sent  free  on  requests  sent  in 
through  newspaper  fashion  edi¬ 
tors  and  newspaper  readers’ 
■service  departments. 


The  first  of  the  series  Is 
called  “How  To  Be  W'ell- 
Dressed”  and  is  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  contains  practical 
information  on  such  subjects  as 
dress  sizes  and  smart  shopping 
hints  designed  to  make  a  woman 
better  dressed  and  often  at  a 
savings  by  careful  thought.  ' 

The  l)ooklets  are  modelled 
after  the  direct,  down-to-earth 
approach  made  by  government 
agencies  in  their  booklets  for 
homemakers. 

A  second  phase  of  the  fashion 
education  program  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  semi¬ 
annual  30-minute  color  fashion 
films.  Miss  Lambert  .said.  The 
first  will  be  previewed  by  fash¬ 
ions  editors  at  their  National 
Press  Week  in  New  York  Jan. 
16. 

The  450,000  members  of  the 
union  <x>ntribute  more  than  $1,- 
000,000  a  year  to  the  union  label 
division  and  the  new  consumer 
service  program  will  be  financed 
from  that  fund. 

“I  believe  we  can  fill  a  real 
need  and  that  by  helping  women 
to  appreciate  fashion  and  buy 
wisely,  we  will  help  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  designers  and  re¬ 
tailers,”  said  Miss  Lambert. 
“We  plan  eventually  to  offer 
women  through  one  central  office 
a  five  foot  shelf  of  basic  and  fun¬ 
damental  information  not  avail¬ 
able  in  the  past.” 


HOW  IF  1  HAD  SOME 
COPIES  OF  ^ 

Editor  &  Publisher, 

would  be 

k^^PAHADI SE  /  V 


— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  Irvine  call  their  twice-monthly  Alpine  (Calif.) 
Sun  “America’s  Tiniest  Newspaper” — it’s  offset  on  white  bond,  5%  inches 
wide  and  8*/2  inches  deep.  The  “Small  Talk”  columnist  is  Cynthia  Irvine, 
10,  in  the  fifth  grade,  who  writes  knowingly  about  everything  from  French 
poodles  to  Shetland  ponies.  . . .  When  a  bus  carried  a  “Season’s  Greetings” 
poster  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  News  upside-down,  the  Patriot 
ran  a  picture  of  the  topsy-turvy  sign  the  right  side  up,  by  carrying  the 
bus  picture  upside-down.  .  .  .  Credit  for  four  versions  of  the  origin  of 
“30”  printed  on  the  Christmas  letter  of  Weston  Smith  Associates,  public 
relations.  New  York,  is  given  to  E)&P.  Attached  to  it  is  a  tie  clasp  with 
legend  “30 — The  End”  on  it. 


.  .  .  Selected  writings  of  the  late  William  F.  McDermott,  drama 
critic  and  columnist  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  more 
than  35  years,  have  been  publislied  under  title  of  “The  Best 
of  McDermott”  (World  Publishing  Co.). 
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DON'T  get  caught  in  a  spot  like  this — without 
E  &  P!  Be  prepared!  Subscribe  NOW!  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  follow  you— even  to  Paradise  Island. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

‘Most  Dramatic’  Shots 
In  Wirephoto  History 


The  most  exciting  newspicture 
break  in  the  past  25  years? 

F.  A.  (Al)  Resch,  who  runs 
AP  Wirephoto,  says  he’ll  have 
to  go  with  two:  the  1937  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  German  dirigible 


F.  A.  Resch 


Von  Hindenburg  at  Lakehurst, 
N.  J.,  and  the  1956  Atlantic 
sinking  of  the  Italian  liner 
Andrea  Doria. 

“For  sheer  drama,”  he  says, 
“those  were  tough  stories  to 
beat.  Both  brought  pictures 
which  have  become  historic.” 

Exciting  Times 

Mr.  Resch  has  been  general 
news  photo  editor  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  since  1938 — ^three 
years  after  the  start  of  AP 
Wirephoto  operations,  January 
1,  1935. 

When  Wirephoto  was  inaugu- 
ated,  he  was  feature-photo  edi- 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  [Vealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  talcing  place  —  In. 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  AustMlia. 

To  keep  ta  touch  with  merkslina, 
adve^ilsg,  publiihing  and  graphic 
srh  in  Australia  read 


mSPAPERHEWS 


PuMishad  /•rlnlshcfr 

Annua)  Subsciiption  to  U.  S.  $8 

1$  HeariMea  SI..  Sydaer,  AastroHa 


tor  for  AP  at  Chicago.  He  re¬ 
calls  the  excitement  of  those 
early  Wirephoto  transmissions. 
Newspapers  for  the  first  time 
were  able  to  illustrate  the  day’s 
news  from  distant  points  with 
up-to-the-minute  photos. 

Pictures  by  train  mail  then 
crossed  the  continent  in  about 
85  hours,  24  hours  by  plane. 
Probably  only  an  editor  of  that 
era  who  printed  a  disaster  story 
one  day  waited  two  or  three  days 
for  the  pictures  could  under¬ 
stand  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Wirephoto’s  speed  was  greeted. 
Captions  often  included  the  time 
the  picture  was  taken.  Editors 
printed  this — a  bit  of  happy 
boasting  to  readers  of  the  new 
era  of  fast  pictorial  journalism. 

Thousands  of  pictures  each 


Andrea  Doria  Sinking 


week  pass  over  AP’s  photo  desks 
in  headquarters. 

How  is  a  picture  judged  for 
Wirephoto  use?  There  is  no 
single  answer.  Al  put  it  this 
way: 

“A  picture  is  useful  on  Wire¬ 
photo  if  it  has  general  value  for 
newspapers  across  the  country 
— or  if  it  is  useful  to  papers  in 
a  single  state  or  single  area. 

“It  may  run  all  the  way  from 
a  one-column  closeup  of  a  new 
face  in  the  news,  to  a  smash 
series  of  action  pictures  on  the 
day’s  top  story. 

“Wirephoto  seeks  to  serve 
many  purposes  in  its  distribu¬ 
tion  of  pictures.  It  seeks,  of 
course,  to  illustrate  the  day’s 
spot  news  in  a  fast,  interesting 
fashion — pictures  with  a  story, 
so  the  readers  may  see  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  read  an  account 
of  it. 

Aims  for  Variety 

“But  it  seeks  to  do  more  than 
that.  Photographers  today  are 
reporters  in  their  own  right. 
Their  product  often  explains  or 
clarifies  a  situation  better  than 
words  can  do  it.” 

Apart  from  spot  pictures  there 
is  the  big  field  of  so-called  fea¬ 
ture  pictures — ^the  off-beat,  eye- 


Hindenburg  Explosion 


catcher  novelty  photo  which  has 
reader  appeal. 

“We  try  to  put  a  lot  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  that  category  because 
it’s  our  best  bet  against  dull¬ 
ness,”  Al  said. 

As  head  of  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment,  his  duties  range  beyond 
the  assigning  of  photographers, 
photo  editors  and  caption 
writers.  Planning  for  wire  serv¬ 
ice  photo  coverage  is  one  of  the 
most  demanding  tasks  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Not  only  the  photogra¬ 
pher  and  his  camera  must  be 
moved  to  the  scene,  but  intricate 
sending  equipment  and  commu¬ 
nications  must  be  made  avail¬ 
able.  Photo  coverage  of  a  presi¬ 
dential  tour  takes  weeks  of 
planning. 

Eisenhower’s  recent  trip 
meant  shifting  men  and  equip¬ 
ment  into  areas  where  even  an 
electric  light  was  a  novelty. 

Heads  Large  Staff 

In  addition,  Al  has  responsi¬ 
bility  over  AP’s  photo  library 
where  a  researcher  can  produce 
in  minutes  an  ancient  negative, 
a  picture  of  a  new  governor  or 
a  shot  of  Hollywood  starlet  di¬ 
vorced  yesterday. 

The  developing  and  photo¬ 
printing  section  of  AP  Photos 
is  a  photography  fan’s  dream. 
Every  piece  of  modem  equip¬ 
ment  is  available  and  the  huge 
facility  with  scores  of  men 
turns  out  thousands  of  prints 
each  day. 

AP’s  newsphoto  art  and  map¬ 
making  departments  also  work 
under  Mr.  Resch. 

At  53,  Al  is  regarded  as  a 
dynamo  by  men  who  work  with 
him.  He  stays  on  the  job  night 
and  day  on  a  breaking  story.  He 
is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Illinois 
where  he  was  editor  of  the  Daily 
mini.  He  joined  AP  at  Chicago 
in  1928. 

He  lives  at  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  with  his  wife  Louise.  They 
have  one  son,  Tyler,  a  reporter- 
photographer  on  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin. 


Pictorial  Supplement 

Waterloo,  11L 
The  Review,  a  monthly  phi 'to 
supplement  of  the  Waterloo 
Republican,  was  introduced  le- 
cently.  The  Republican  is  print¬ 
ed  by  letterpress,  and  the  4-page 
supplement  by  offset. 

*  «  * 


'Tuckerman,  Ark.  , 
The  Tuckerman  Record,  a 
weekly,  was  recently  purehased 
by  Roy  Evans,  and  W.  R.  Pratt 
from  J.  E.  Parrott,  editor  and 
publisher  for  35  years. 

The  sale  included  the  pub¬ 
lishing  plant. 

Mr.  Evans  became  the  editor. 

*  *  * 

Bucklin,  Kans. 

The  Bucklin  Banner  has  been 
sold  to  Orin  Strobel,  publisher 
of  The  Protection  Post,  Protec¬ 
tion.  The  Banner  will  be  main-  . 
tained  as  a  separate  operation. 

«  *  * 

Lb  Roy,  Kans.  f 
The  LeRoy  Reporter  has  been 
sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  F. 
Holtz.  : 

The  Reporter  has  been  owned  j 
and  published  out  of  the  Bur-  I 
lington  Daily  Republican  since  j 
1952.  Printing  of  the  Reporter  t 
will  continue  to  be  done  by  the  j 
Republican.  | 

*  *  *  I 

Dunlap,  Tenn.  f 
The  Dunlap  Tribune,  a  weekly  f 
newspaper  published  here  by  ’ 
H.  E.  Baggenstoss  of  Tracy  ' 
City,  has  been  purchased  by  Al¬ 
bert  Meyer,  publisher  of  the 
Bledsonian  -  Banner,  Pikeville.  ^ 
Mr.  Baggenstoss  also  publishes 
the  Grundy  County  Herald. 
Ralph  Pratt  has  bwn  named  . 
editor-manager  of  the  Tribune. 

*  4i 

Winona,  Kans.  : 
The  Winona  Leader  has  been  ■ 
sold  to  Mrs.  Frankie  Lee  Nich-  ^ 
ols.  E.  T.  Huntington,  former 
owner,  will  remain  with  the  new 
firm  temporarily. 

*  *  * 

Wittenberg,  Wis. 
Luther  Englund  has  acquired 
sole  ownership  of  the  Witten¬ 
berg  Enterprise  that  was  estab-  « 
lished  in  1892  by  the  father  of  T 
fomier  U.  S.  Sen.  Gerald  Nye.  , 
Mr.  England’s  father  bought 
the  paper  in  1914  and  the  son 
recently  bought  out  interests 
held  by  his  mother  and  a  sister.  ; 
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Old  Building  Sold 

Boston 

The  old  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  building  at  Mason  and 
Avery  streets  has  been  sold  to 
Thomas  J.  Diab  &  Son,  real 
estate  concern,  which  plans  to 
remodel  the  first  two  floors  for 
parking  and  convert  the  upper 
stories  into  offices,  for  $1.2  mil¬ 
lion.  The  Herald-Traveler  is 
now  in  a  $7  million  plant. 
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52  Papers  To  Carry 
Recipe  Supplement 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

An  fipht  page,  full-color  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  carried  by  52  of 
the  nation’s  top  newspapers  will 
bring  i>ri2e-winning  recipes  from 
Pillsitury’s  11th  Grand  National 
Bake-()ff  to  more  than  17  mil¬ 
lion  readers  in  January. 

The  mammoth  serv’ice  adver¬ 
tisement  forms  the  core  of  the 
fourth  annual  “Prize  Recipe 
Promotion”  sponsored  by  Pills- 
bury  and  five  co-operating  food 
manufacturers. 

The  unique  home  baking 
supplement  will  feature  photos 
of  foods  and  contestants  from 
the  11th  Bake-Off,  plus  com¬ 
plete  recipes  for  16  prize-win¬ 
ning  baked  dishes.  It  will  appear 
simultaneously  in  50  newspapers 
on  Sunday,  Jan.  24,  and  in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  papers  on  Thursday,  Jan. 
28. 

First  Time  in  Papers 

Three  previous  Bake-Off 
recipe  ads  appeared  in  national 
magazines.  The  first,  a  14-page 
unit  with  million  circulation, 
was  the  largest  food  ad  ever 
published  up  to  that  time.  News¬ 
papers  were  selected  this  year 
as  the  vehicle  for  the  giant  pro¬ 
motion  for  three  reasons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pillsbury  marketing 
director  Warren  P.  Peterson: 

1.  “Bake-Off  recipes  are  news. 
Even  though  the  Bake-Off  takes 
place  in  September,  the  recipes 
are  news  until  they  are  avail¬ 
able  to  housewives.  Thus  the 
newspaper  medium  perfectly 
fits  the  subject  of  our  special 
baking  supplement. 

2.  “Use  of  newspapers  per¬ 
mits  us  to  select  those  areas 
that  we  believe  will  be  most 
interested  in  these  recipes;  and 
newspapers  will  give  us  depth 
of  coverage  in  those  areas. 

3.  “The  newspaper  supplement 
format  enables  us  to  deliver  a 
cookbook  directly  to  the  homes 
of  17  million  subscribers.  The 
self-contained  unit  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  saved  indefinitely  by 
housewives.” 

Sponsoring  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  predict  that  the 
special  newspaper  supplement 
will  move  more  than  $16  million 
worth  of  grocery  products,  based 
on  past  experience  with  the 
promotion. 

Reademhip  Studies 

Intensive  readership  studies, 
conducted  by  Alfred  Politz  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  on  the  previous 


three  Bake-Off  recipe  advertise¬ 
ments,  indicated  an  average 
readership  recall  in  excess  of 
96% ;  35%  of  the  women  in¬ 
terviewed  had  clipped  the  reci¬ 
pes;  and  32%  of  the  women  had  I 
baked  at  least  one  recipe  from 
the  ad.  The  average  number  of  i 
recipes  baked  was  2*4  per  baker.  1 

Production  of  the  giant  ad-  I 
vertisement  was  handled  by 
Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  agency  for  Pillsbury’s 
Best  fiour.  More  than  100,000 
pounds  of  ink  and  800,000 
pounds  of  paper  went  into  ' 
printing  the  unit,  and  if  the  J 
pages  were  laid  end  to  end  they  | 
would  form  a  strip  of  paper 
12,500  miles  long— enough  to 
reach  from  the  north  to  the 
south  pole. 

The  six  advertisers,  and  their  ; 
agencies,  whose  products  are  | 
featured  in  the  ad  are:  The  ! 
Nestle  Co.,  Inc.  (McCann-Erick-  i 
son,  Inc.);  Red  Star  Yeast  &  ' 
Products  Co.  (W.  A.  Krause  i 
Associates,  Inc.) ;  Morton  Salt 
Company  (Needham,  Louis  &  1 
Brorby,  Inc.) ;  R.  T.  French  Co. 
(J.  Walter  Thompson) ;  Land 
O’Lakes  Creameries,  Inc. 
(Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.);  The 
Pillsbury  Company  (Campbell- 
Mithun,  Inc.). 

• 

SB&F  Adds  2  Papers; 
Elects  Vicepresidents 

Effective  Jan.  1,  Story,  Brooks 
&  Finley,  Inc.,  will  represent 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Journal  (formerly  Ward-Griffith 
Co.)  and  the  Pawtucket  (R.  I.) 
Times  (formerly  Gilman,  Nicoll 
&  Ruthman),  according  to  an 
announcement  made  this  week. 

At  the  same  time,  SB&F  an¬ 
nounced  that  Arthur  F.  Daly 
and  Richard  Holloway  of  the 
firm’s  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  offices  respectively,  have 
been  elected  vicepresidents  and 
members  of  the  lx>ard  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

Also  elected  to  SB&F’s  board 
were  Van  B.  Timpson,  New 
York;  Robert  E.  Carew,  Boston; 
and  Frederick  W.  Hegman,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Dailies  Name  Reps 

I 

Two  New  England  dailies  re-  : 
cently  announced  new  advertis-  ^ 
ing  representatives.  The  Meri¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Record  -  Journal  j 
named  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  ! 
and  Sinding.  The  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  -  American  j 
named  Ward  Griffith  Co. 


WHY  DR.  CRANE  IS  TOPS!- 

“85%  of  patients,”  says  a  Mayo  expert,  “will  get 
well  IN  SPITE  OF  what  their  doctors  do  for  them!” 

85%  of  your  newspaper  readers  may  also  survive 
acute  family  and  social  problems  in  spite  of  flippant 
advice  from  untrained  “advice”  columnists. 

15%  of  them,  however,  may  not!  And  that's  where 
Dr.  Crane,  with  his  Ph.I).  and  M.D.  degrees,  spells 
the  difference. 

EDITORS — YOU  BE  THE  JURY. 

Q. — “Dear  Miss  X,”  wrote  a  desperate  house¬ 
wife,  “my  husband  is  killing  my  love  with  his 
caustic  criticisms.  He  now  includes  our  2  chil¬ 
dren  and  even  curses  my  parents.  Yet  he  says 
he  loves  us,  at  least  in  his  rare  rational  moments. 
But  I  can’t  take  it  anv  longer.  What  should  I 
do?” 

A. — “If  you  have  the  1.(1.  of  a  6th  grader,” 
replied  Miss  X,  “you  will  divorce  him  instantly.” 

And  that  dangerous,  flippant  retort  was  printed 
in  scores  of  American  newspapers,  to  jeopardize 
other  good  homes! 

DR.  CRANE’S  SCIENTIFIC  ADVICE. 

Because  of  her  2  children,  the  same  housewife  then 
asked  Dr.  Crane’s  help.  He  told  her  “why”  her  hus¬ 
band  had  grown  so  caustic  and  also  showed  her 
exactly  how  to  restore  her  happy  home. 

“A  divorce  is  silly,”  Dr.  Crane  added.  “You 
and  your  husband  love  each  other,  and  have  2 
wonderful  children.  But  you  have  offended  him 
in  his  sex  vanity  by  your  sins  of  omission.  So  he 
is  trying  to  whittle  you  down  to  an  even  lower 
status.  Start  showing  more  ardor  and  you  can 
solve  your  problem  by  yourself.” 

She  did.  Within  10  days,  her  husband  was  devoted 
and  docile.  Meanwhile,  2  children  were  insured  a 
happy  home  life! 

READER’S  DIGEST  LAUDS  DR.  CRANE. 

In  its  February  issue.  Reader’s  Digest  will  laud 
Dr.  Crane  and  his  great  aid  to  happy  marriage  via 
his  Scientific  Marriage  Foundation. 

903  college  classroom  adoptions  of  his  textbooks 
also  certify  to  his  scientific  prestige.  But  he’s  no 
mossbacked  professor. 

He  writes  in  snappy,  newspaper  style,  which  is 
why  his  column  ALWAYS  outpolls  all  other  advice 
columns  on  reader  suiweys.  And  it  pulls  5  to  10  times 
the  mail  of  other  columns! 

Women  prefer  Dr.  Crane,  for  women  want  male 
authorities.  And  they  know  he  has  5  children,  plus 
grandchildren. 

So  protect  the  15%  of  acute  problem  families  in 
your  area  by  offering  your  readers  Dr.  Crane  in  his 
“WORRY  CLINIC”. 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

.>2D  Norlh  Micliifian  Avimiuc 

CHICAGO  (11) 
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Age  the  Gimmick 
In  ‘Jackys  Diary’ 


By  James  L.  Collings 

The  tall,  thin  young  man  who 
has  built  a  successful  comic 
strip  on  misspellings  and  the 
age  factor  was  in  town  from 
Mexico  City,  where  he  seems  to 
reside  permanently  on  six-month 
visas.  His  age;  33. 

Jack  Mendelsohn,  who  smokes 
Delicados  cigarets  and  looks 
slightly  Mexican  himself,  was 
telling  about  some  of  the  fan 
mail  he  gets  in  response  to 
“Jackys  Diary,”  a  King  Features 
product  one  year  old  Jan.  11. 

For  the  uninitiated,  the  car¬ 
toonist  signs  his  name  to  the 
strip  and  gives  his  age  as  32%, 
which  is  appropriate  considering 
the  feature  looks  and  reads  as 
though  it  were  done  by  a  child. 

“Done  by  a  child,”  Jack  re¬ 
peated.  “Well,  one  lady  wrote  in 
asking  if  32%  stood  for  months 
or  years.  Said  she  wanted  to 
settle  a  family  dispute.  And  one 
little  girl  wanted  to  be  invited 
to  my  birthday  and  invited  me  to 
hers. 

“Then  there  was  the  birthday 
card  from  an  upstate  New  York 
college  professor  who  gave  his 
own  age  and  the  ages  of  his 
family  when  I  changed  my  age 
on  the  strip  from  31%  to  32*2.” 

Fewer  of  Them  Now 

A  KFS  agent  present  said:  “I 
didn’t  notice  that  change  at 
first.”  “No,  Jack  said,  “but  ap¬ 


parently  a  few  readers  did.” 

Jack,  what  reaction  do  you  get 
from  editors  on  the  misspell¬ 
ings?  At  times  it  has  seemed  a 
little  overdone. 

“Some  of  them,”  he  said,  “have 
resisted  because  of  this,  so  I 
have  cut  down  on  the  number 
of  them.” 

How’s  it  handled  abroad  ? 
(King  claims  60  papers  in  this 
country  and  21  in  the  foreign 
market. ) 

“They  don’t  make  literal  trans¬ 
lations,”  the  King  man  answered 
for  Jack.  “They  use  their  own 
slang  and  idioms,  and  some  play 
it  perfectly  straight,  which 
means  that  all  the  words  are 
spelled  correctly.” 

“I’m  grateful  any  way  they 
play  it,”  Jack  said,  “just  so  long 
as  they  use  it.” 

*  *  * 

CANADIAN  AGENTS 

This  note  from  Ray  Argyle, 
editor  and  manager,  Toronto 
Telegram  News  Service: 

“I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
port  that  effective  Jan.  1  we 
will  become  exclusive  Canadian 
representatives  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles. 

“This  new  association  between 
our  two  organizations  caps  a 
long  and  pleasant  relationship 
between  myself  and  Rex  Barley, 
executive  manager  of  the  Times- 


$10  vs.  10  years! 

Phyllis’  Christmas  present  to  Walt  was  a  brand 
i.,  new  $10  pipe— but  it  didn’t  taste  like  the  one  he’d 
spent  ten  years  breaking  in!  To  make  matters 
worse,  Phyllis  gave  his  favorite  to  Rufus . . .  and 
millions  will  chuckle  at  Vt'alt's  attempts  to  get 
it  back,  in  1960’s  opening  episode  of 


Gasoline  Alley 


by  Frank  King . . .  built  around  the  fun  in  a  family  which  keeps 
growing  naturally,  in  both  numbers  and  interest!  The  Wallets 
are  human  and  humorous,  touch  the  heart  like  living  folks,  have 
fans  and  following  across  the  map,  friends  in  every  age  and 
income  group.  They  build  solid  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chicago  Trihune^IV^ew  Yarkl\feu^s 
SynUieate,  incn 


Veir*  MmUtthm,  Veir  Vork 
Trihmne  Toueer,  Chienao 


Mirror  Syndicate.  We  both  came 
out  of  the  news  and  business 
side  of  United  Press — Rex  in 
Britain  and  myself  in  Canada — 
and  we  confidently  expect  our 
new  arrangement  to  result  in 
great  gains. 

“As  you  know,  the  Toronto 
Telegram  News  Service  is  a  new 
organization  —  still  six  months 
young/but  we  have  become  in 
this  short  time  a  two-way  news 
and  feature  syndicate  which  I 
think  has  enjoyed  remarkable 
success  to  date. 

“First,  we  operate  the  only 
supplemental  news  service  in 
Canada,  having  to  date  signed 
nine  newspapers  across  the 
country,  representing  all  circula¬ 
tion  brackets,  in  seven  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  10  provinces. 

“Second,  we  provide  the  lai'g- 
est  selection  of  Canadian  fea¬ 
tures  of  any  syndicate  in  the 
country.  And  third,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  Times-Mirror  stable 
to  our  portfolio,  we  can  offer 
Canadian  papers  a  highly  selec¬ 
tive  list.” 

• 

Boston  Globe  Keeps 
Christmas  Musieal 

Boston 

An  unusual  radio  buy  was 
announced  recently  by  Robert 
L.  M.  Ahern,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Bouton  Globe.  The  new’S- 
paper,  through  its  agency. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn,  contracted  with  radio 
station  WCRB  for  time  from 
6  A.M.  Christmas  morning  to 
sign-off  at  1  A.M.  the  following 
morning.  Programming  consist¬ 
ed  of  Christmas  music  of  all 
kinds,  uninterrupted  by  any 
commercials.  The  only  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  sponsor  was  at  the 
legal  station  breaks  and  three 
other  times  during  the  19-hour 
broadcast  when  John  I.  Taylor, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
the  Globe,  read  the  Uncle  Dud¬ 
ley  Christmas  editorial. 

Cyrus  Durgin,  music  critic  of 
the  Globe,  was  “host”  for  the 
program  and  commented  briefly 
on  the  major  w'orks  presented. 

• 

Mary  H.  Stephens 

Detroit 

Mary  Hart  Stephens,  84,  after 
a  life  devoted  to  the  newspaper 
business,  died  Dec.  26  in  a  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Daughter  of  a 
I  pioneer  Pennsylvania  publisher, 
j  Theodore  Hart,  her  first  mar¬ 
riage  was  to  the  late  William 
J.  Peck,  who  succeeded  her 
father  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Pittston  (Pa.)  Gazette. 
j  A  son,  Theodore  Hart  Peck,  is 
I  a  writer  for  the  Detroit  Times. 
Mrs.  Stephens  had  lived  in 
Michigan  30  years  and  worked 
i  for  25  years  for  the  Monroe 
I  Evening  News. 


Tycoons  Give 
Forecasts  to 
Local  Paper 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Greenwich  Time  will  present 
the  views  of  40  of  its  area’i 
pr:,minent  residents,  all  leaden 
in  their  fields,  in  its  Business 
Outlook  roundup,  Jan.  6.  Col- 
lectiv’ely,  they  all  think  1960  will 
be  an  excellent  year  for  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Greenwich  Time  poll  has 
gained  prestige  each  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  stature  of  the  men 
participating.  Included  are  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  Robert 
B.  Anderson;  G.  Keith  Funston, 
president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange;  Frank  Pace 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board.  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics;  Thomas  J.  Wat¬ 
son  Jr.,  president.  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.;  Le- 
Roy  Peterson,  president,  Otis 
Elevator  Co.;  John  L.  Burns, 
president.  Radio  Corporation  of 
America;  Bernard  F.  Gimbd, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Inc.,  and  Theodore  G. 
Montague,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Borden  Co. 

The  newspaper  makes  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  expand  the  list.  It  started 
five  years  ago  with  32  state¬ 
ments.  Last  year  it  had  39  and 
on  Jan.  6  will  run  its  highest 
number,  40  or  more.  A  few  new 
participants  are  invited  to  join 
the  opinion  poll  each  year  to 
bring  fresh  points  of  view  and 
to  replace  leaders  who  have  died 
or  retired  or  moved  from  Green¬ 
wich.  The  percentage  of  change 
is  small,  however,  and  the  round¬ 
up  still  has  most  of  the  men  who 
took  part  when  it  first  started. 

New  participants  this  year  in¬ 
clude  W.  Gardner  Barker,  presi¬ 
dent,  Thomas  Lipton,  Inc.; 
Thomas  Deegan  Jr.,  president. 
New  York  World’s  Fair  Corp.; 
John  D.  Lockton,  treasurer,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.;  Thomas  M 
Evans,  chairman  of  the  board, 
H.  K.  Porter  Co.,  and  the  Crane 
Company ;  Samuel  F.  Pryor, 
vicepresident  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  and  Victor  T. 
Norton,  president,  Amerace 
Corp. 

• 

Time  On  His  Hands 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Phil  Schwartz,  reporter  for 
the  Hudson  Dispatch,  slated  to 
retire  on  Jan.  8,  will  receive  a 
gold  commemorative  watch  at 
the  Jan.  30  installation  and 
awards  dinner  of  the  Hudson 
Ckiunty  Press  Club  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.  He  has  been  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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PROMOTION 


would  be  awarded  for  every  tag  Toronto  two  hours  later  and 
turned  in.  special  postal  trucks  took  the 


turned  in.  special  postal  tm 

XWT''  g  X  1  O  r  ■  Within  a  month,  45  tags  were  mail  for  delivery. 

VL  CIXIT  51X1  111  1^51  ^  I  Xll^Xl  turned  in  to  the  paper.  The  big  «  *  * 

dill  dll  XUX^d  •  X  11^11  interxded  to  swell  poPUl.VR  >EW.S  POU. 

_  -■  every  fisherman’s  breast  the 

I  11  fgwT-  1^1^  hope  that  “this  cast  will  land  a  It  doesn’t  take  a  big  money 

X  fdy  1  "im  Wllll  X  loll  $100  fish,’’  was  gone  in  three  prize  to  attract  entrants  in  a 

^  days.  The  other  two  big  ’uns  contest,  if  it  is  one  that  offers 

were  claimed  in  the  first  week.  a  real  challenge  for  readers. 

With  a  new,  38,000-acre  fed-  the  nation  where  fishing  condi-  The  Times  is  lying  low  until  That  was  the  conclusion 
eral  reservoir  poking  its  coves  tions,  through  stocking  or  natu-  spring  and  plans  then  to  offer  reached  by  editors  of  the  Utica 


$100  fish,’’  was  gone  in  three  prize  to  attract  entrants  in  a 
days.  The  other  two  big  ’uns  contest,  if  it  is  one  that  offers 


were  claimed  in  the  first  week. 
The  Times  is  lying  low  until 


a  real  challenge  for  readers. 
That  was  the  conclusion 


into  the  very  city  limits  of  ral  growth,  attract  thousands  a  big  prize  for  some  specific 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  the  Daily  of  anglers.  More  money  is  spent  tag  numbers  still  remaining  un- 
Timm,  one  of  tho.se  papers  that  on  fishing  each  year  than  on  any  caught  from  the  depths, 
can’t  bear  for  its  readers  to  other  sport  in  the  land.  Game  and  fish  commission  offi- 


draw  an  unpublished  breath,  de¬ 
cided  a  fishing  contest  was  just 
the  ticket. 


(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  after  re¬ 
viewing  1,090  entries  in  a  con¬ 
test  to  pick  the  10  l)est  news 
stories  of  1959. 

Played  down  in  cartoon-type 


tier  sport  in  the  land.  Game  and  fish  commission  offi-  stones  of  1959. 

cials  were  pleased  at  the  report-  Played  down  in  cartoon-type 
Monthly  Prizes  however,  and  guessed  that  1  promotions  was  the 

One  contest  was  set  up  to  the  history  of  a  low  percentage  amount  of  the  prize;  $2^  Em- 


A  contest  would  (1)  publicize  operate  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  of  catches  of  tagged  fish  might  phasis  was  on  the  opportunity 
the  recreational  advantages  of  Daily  Times  offered  $25  each  possibly  have  resulted  from  the  for  readers  to  match  ^eir  skill 
Lake  Lanier.  It  would  (2)  in-  month  for  the  biggest  bass  and  fact  that  no  one  had  offer  to  pay  against  that  of  AP-memter 
terest  fishermen,  of  whom  there  the  biggest  crappie  snagged  in  ^or  tags  before.  newspaper  editors  across  the 

are  multitudes  according  to  all  the  lake  by  an  amateur  fisher-  The  paper  never  had  so  many  country. 

sporting  participation  statistics;  man  using  legal  gear.  (During  fish  stories,  fish  pictures  and  ac-  On  an  inside  page  the  morn- 
and  it  would  (3)  insure  that  the  contest  months,  the  paper  curate  reports  on  the  places  mg  Press  ran  a  box  listing  24 
every  decent-sized  fish  snagged  saw  large  bass  caught  with  a  where  the  monsters  lay  and  the  from  which  readers  were 

in  the  lake  would  be  reported  sassafras  branch,  nabbed  bv  bait  that  would  slay  them.  invited  ^  pick  ten,  in  the  order 

first  in  the  pages  of  The  Times,  hand  through  the  gills  and  taken  Also  reported  was  a  high  ab-  importance.  The  contest  dead- 
The  Times  set  out  to  learn  in  rough  fish  baskets.)  A  special  sentee  rate  among  the  news  staff  >me  was  Dec.  19.  The  winner 
of  fishing  contests.  It  learned  report  form  was  placed  at  each  s^n^y  afternoons.  “Gotta  was  announced  Dec.  24,  the 
that  there  are  several  giant  fish-  marina  and  the  marina  received  check  on  that  contest,’’  they’d  morning  after  the  release  of  the 


ing  derbies  sponsored  by  press  credit  in  running  stories.  The  ^^d  vanish.  A P  selections.  ,,  o  * 

goliaths  who  post  thousands  of  form  asked  the  fisherman’s  *  ♦  ♦  i  winner  was  Donald  Sut- 

dollars  in  prizes  and  either  re-  name,  time  of  catch,  size  and  «*,.  RKSi'iiF  1  iff,  a  mwhanic  m  an  electron's 

ward  a  few  giant  fish  during  a  weight  of  fish,  bait  used,  loca-  HhSiX  E  plant,  w-ho  pick^  nine  of  APs 

season  or  crowd  a  coastline  with  tion  of  catch.  To  qualify,  the  Just  before  Christmas,  the  top  ten,  wur  of  them  in  the  same 
anglers  for  times  varying  from  fisherman  couldn’t  be  overly  coy  U.  S.  Post  Office  at  Buffalo  an-  e™er.  Tw^ty-one  other  en- 


MAIL  RESCUE 


one  day  to  a  week.  about  his  fishing  hole  liecause  nounced  that  some  50,000  greet-  grants  picked  nine  out  of  the 

.  he  had  to  answer  all  the  ques-  ing  cards  addressed  to  residents  but  none  had  as  many  as 

(.realed  Slones  four  in  the  correct  order. 

Since  it  wanted  a  contest  that  to  be  weighed  at  a  marina  by  ered  because  of  insufficient  post-  ^  separate  newsrtroin  con- 

would  involve  frequent  reports  midnight  of  the  day  it  was  age.  The  cards  were  to  be  con- 
of  catches  and  brief  stories  full  caught.  On  one  occasion,  a  demned  to  the  incinerators.  k,,’  „<.:ii 


four  in  the  correct  order. 

In  a  separate  newsroom  con¬ 
test,  several  staffers  picked  nine 
out  of  ten,  including  Jim  Lutz, 


of  information  locating  fishing  weight  tie  was  broken  by  one 
holes,  describing  bait,  tactics,  half-inch  of  length  so  that  in-  heard  of  the  plight  of  this  mail,  lae  winner, 

depth  of  water  and  types  of  formation  turned  out  to  be  im-  it  immediately  went  to  work.  ®  response 

fishing  gear,  these  mammoth  portant.  U.  S.  postal  authorities  held  up 

productions  wouldn’t  do.  Fur-  No  arguments  developed.  The  the  mail  because  senders  had  P'®  ‘“J  ™ 

thermore,  the  Times  wanted  to  Times  did  have  one  problem:  if  Put  only  3  cents  postage  instead  P^  ^ 

spend  an  average  of  about  $100  a  large  fish  was  caught  early  in  of  4  cents  on  the  letters.  The  jp- 

a  month  on  the  promotion  and  the  month,  the  catch  tended  to  handled ’the  contest.  “In  addi- 

at  the  same  time  create  an  im-  create  fewer  contest  stones  and  ^xtra  cent  postage  on  all  the  (./•ni-oa  aoni  in  intfora  o-r. 

pression  —  an  accurate  one  —  to  discourage  reports  of  medium  letters  and  notified  the  Buffalo  ,  •’ •  tupi-  atnrv  rbnirea  ” 

of  complete  coverage  of  the  lake  sized  fish.  An  early  report  of  a  postmaster.  P 

area,  a  circulation  territory  that  three  or  four  pound  bass,  for  in-  The  letters  had  already  been  • 

has  become  identified  effectively  stance,  meant  frequent  changes  ®®rif  fo  tbe  Dead  Letter  Office  ^fthod  of  Eating 


When  the  Toronto  Telegram  ^  ^^Py  boj  still  in  high  school. 


heard  of  the  plight  of  this  mail,  declared  the  winner, 

it  immediately  went  to  work.  ''hat  niade  the  response 

U.  S.  postal  authorities  held  up  “y  remarkable  was  that  peo- 


plaining  their  story  choices.’ 


as  “Lanierland.”  of  leadership  ana  a  more  inter-  aum,  auu  wucii  me  Tnlel 

Two  parallel  contests  were  esting  contest.  Telegram  phoned  there,  the  pa-  mum 

devised.  Both  involved  the  will-  per  was  told  it  was  too  late.  A  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

ing  cooperation  of  the  Georgia  Stale  Aid  directive  from  'Vashington  said  Considerable  progress  in  the 

State  Game  and  Fish  Commis-  fhe  other  contest  caught  the  mail  had  to  be  destroyed,  development  of  a  method  of  us- 
sion  and  of  the  five  commercial  Times  by  surprise.  The  Game  "^b®  Telegram  telephoned  ing  used  newsprint  in  a  cattle 
marinas  operating  on  the  lake  .nnH  Fish  Commission  tao-ovd  300  Postmaster  General  Arthur  feeding  project  is  reported  by 
under  franchises  issued  by  the  bai  and  crappie  w^^^  Summerfield  and  spoke  to  his  A.  J. 'Vood,  professor  of  animal 

U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  the  dead  of  night,  and  located  special  assistant,  L.  R.  Walters,  husbandry  at  the  University  of 

controls  the  reservoir.  them  throughout  the  reservoir,  ''^o  thought  something  could  be  British  Columbia  here. 

The  timing  was  good.  Lake  According  to  statistics  from  fish  ^b®  cards  from  be-  The  University  researchers 

Lanier  was  about  to  experience  experts  only  about  three  to  five  burned.  He  commended  the  have  evolved  processing  methods 
its  first  good  fishing  season.  The  percent  of  the  fish  tagged  in  a  Telegram  and  called  the  New  to  convert  old  newspapers  into 

older  bass  had  reached  a  healthy  „iven  reservoir  are  ever  landed  regional  operations  man-  a  suitable  cattle  pellet.  They  also 

five  or  six  pounds,  the  crappie  by  fisherman  Howard  V.  Coonen,  and  have  found  what  is  believed  to 

(yellow  perch  to  Yankees)  could  gg  Times  set  up  three  ®®bed  him  to  do  all  he  could  to  be  a  satisfactory  supplement  to 
be  caught  at  two  pounds  and  ion  save  the  cards.  make  newsprint  nutritionally 


of  leadership  and  a  more  inter-  New  York,  and  when  the 
esting  contest.  Telegram  phoned  there,  the  pa¬ 

per  was  told  it  was  too  late.  A 


directive  from  'Vashington  said 


The  other  contest  caught  the  ^b®  mail  had  to  be  destroyed. 


^  caught  at  two  pounds  and  100  save  th^  cards 

sometimes  more  and  the  reser-  "  i  ho  i  oioar>.a,i 


The  Telegram  also  phoned  Ot-  adequate,  he  advised. 


voir  was  “full”  for  the  first  time  ^be  first  tag  j^wa  and  obtained  the  co-opera-  The  success  of  the  venture  de- 

since  its  impounding  Buford  the  first  group;  $50  for  Dq,j  ^be  Canadian  postal  au-  pends  on  animal  feeding  trials. 


Dam  vras  completed. 


the  first  in  the  second  group;  thorities.  The  mail  was  loaded  These  are  costly  and  have  not 


There  are  hundreds  of  reser-  and  $25  for  the  first  in  third  onto  a  Trans-Canada  Airlines  yet  been  scheduled,  it  was 
voirs,  old  and  new,  throughout  group.  A  minimum  prize  of  $1  plane  at  New  York,  unloaded  at  learned. 
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Knight  Advocates 
Parley  with  Castro 


tuming  serious.  “Nothing  fol¬ 
lows  a  pattern.  Nothing  follows 
laws  because  its  so  fluid.” 

He  said  he  believed  the  pres¬ 
sure  brought  by  the  U.  S.  press 
led  to  his  early  release. 


story 


Miami,  Fla. 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  thinks  newspaper  editors 
should  meet  with  Cuba’s  pre¬ 
mier,  Fidel  Castro,  to  discuss 
press  freedom. 

Mr.  Knight  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion  in  his  weekly  Editor’s 
Notebook,  following  the  return 
of  James  C.  Buchanan,  Miami 
Herald  reporter,  from  Cuba 
where  he  was  convicted  of  an 
“anti-state  crime”  for  giving 
aid  to  Austin  Young,  American 
adventurer  who  was  trying  to 
flee  from  a  30-year  prison  term. 
(E&P,  Dec.  26,  page  10). 

A  14-year  sentence  to  hard 
labor  was  suspended  for  Mr. 
Buchanan  on  his  leaving  Cuba 
at  once.  He  had  spent  13  days 
and  23  hours  in  jail. 

Commenting  on  the  incident, 
Mr.  Knight  wrote: 


him  in  the  Herald  newsroom. 
Buchanan  was  ushered  into  the 
newsroom  to  the  standing  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  entire  news  staff 
and  the  uncertain  blasts  of  a 
bugle  blowm  by  another  reporter. 

He  grinned  broadly  as  a 
dozen  hands  grabbed  him  and 
led  him  under  a  hoisted  banner 
which  proclaimed  “Welcome 
Home,  Jailbird.”  He  found  an 
iced  bottle  of  champagne  on  his 
desk.  Also  on  the  desk  was  a 
pile  of  gifts — mostly  food  and 
books — which  the  Herald  staff 
had  been  collecting  to  send  him 
in  case  he  spent  Christmas  be¬ 
hind  Cuban  bars. 

Mr.  Buchanan  observed  imp¬ 
ishly  that  his  trial  was  “fair.” 
“It’s  always  fair  when  you 
win,”  he  grinned. 

“It’s  weird  justice,”  he  added, 


Under  the  Gun 


“It  was  a  verdict  given  under 
the  gun  because  of  the  promin¬ 
ence  of  the  case,”  he  .said.  He 
said  he  had  no  doubt  the  orders 
to  .suspend  his  sentence  “came 
from  higher  up.” 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  l)elieved 
his  case  may  never  have  come 
to  trial  had  it  not  been  for  his 
support  from  the  United  States. 

“1  know  the  fact  that  so  many 
people  here  were  looking  right 
down  Castro’s  throat  slowed 
Castro  up  enough  so  he  did 
some  thinking,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  somewhat 
bitter  aliout  the  turn  of  events 
that  made  him  the  prisoner  of 


there  to  get  their 
hand. 

“The  friends  I  made  in  the 
hills  turned  their  backs  on  me,” 
he  said.  “They  have  no  comi>a»- 
sion.  That’s  obvious  becaus«  of 
the  way  they’ve  turned  agamst 
their  own  people.” 

He  said  he  saw  a  “great  si  mi- 
larity  lietween  Batista  (the 
former  president)  and  Ca.'tro 
police  methods.” 


Daily  Establishes 
(^iiimiiiiitv  Fiiiul 


Middletown,  N.  Y. 

A  philanthropic  foundation, 
dedicated  to  the  interests  of  this 
community,  will  lie  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dail^ 
Record. 

It  will  lie  called  the  Record 
Community  Fund,  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  to  se¬ 
lected  charitable,  religious, 


the  rebels  who  once  knew  him  as  scientific,  literary,  educational!  I  affai 


a  friend  When  Castro’s  forces  cultural, ’and  civic  activities  pri- ^ 
wore  still  in  the  bierra  Maestra  Sullivan  and  i 

Ulster  counties.  s’ 


mountains  before  their  revolu¬ 
tion  succeeded,  Buchanan  went 


S^k  an  Understanding 


“It  is  far  more  important  for 
a  responsible  pi*ess  to  seek  an 
understanding  than  to  sit  at  a 
safe  distance  and  berate  Dr. 
Castro  for  the  indignities  heap¬ 
ed  upon  a  reporter  for  merely 
doing  his  job. 

“Should  Castro  grant  such  an 
audience,  perhaps  .some  barriers 
to  understanding  could  be  re¬ 
moved. 

“If  the  suggestion  is  spurned, 
we  will  know  that  Castro’s  words 
in  Washington  (last  April) 


Carl  Stuart  Goes  to  Work 
Patiently  on  Hi-Fi  Project 


Oklahoma  City 
Studious,  soft-spoken  Carl  K. 
Stuart,  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times  since  1942,  plans  to 
devote  much  of  his  time  now  to 
building  a  new  hi-fi  set. 

After  that,  probably,  he  and 
Mrs.  Stuart  will  take  a  trip 


about  press  freedom  (during  around  the  world  to  inspect 


his  visit  after  ousting  Fulgencio 
Batista)  were  hollow  and  mean¬ 
ingless. 

“Perhaps  newspapermen  can 
succeed  where  diplomats  failed.” 

The  editorial  praised  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  Havana  editor 
Jorge  Zayas  for  speaking  out  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

In  addition  to  the  Miami 
Herald’s  continuing  year-end  re¬ 
port  on  Castro’s  first  year  in 
power,  the  paper  also  began 
this  week  a  first-person  series 
by  Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  hatred  and  fear  under¬ 
way  in  Cuba.  AP  distributed  the 
stories. 


places  which  have  made  the 
news  he  has  handled  for  50 
years. 

He  is  being  succeeded,  upon 
his  retirement,  by  Charles  L. 
Bennett,  until  recently  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer. 

When,  and  if,  Mr.  Stuart  goes 
around  the  world  he’s  not  going 
to  take  along  a  camera,  copy 
pencils,  or  a  typewriter.  And 
he  promises:  “I’m  not  coming 
back  to  lecture  on  world  affairs 
as  an  expert — or  to  bore  my 
friends  with  travelogues.” 


Creation  of  the  new  founda¬ 
tion  was  announced  by  J.  M. 
Kaplan,  president  of  Communi¬ 
ty  Newspaper  Publishers,  Inc., 
and  David  Bernstein,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Middletown 
Daily  Record. 

Mr.  Kaplan  presented  the 
Record  Community  Fund  with 
an  initial  gift  of  $10,000. 


3  Are  Pronioletl 
As  ME  Retires 


Carl  K.  Stuart 


Racine,  Wis. 

The  Journal-Times  Company 
has  announced  the  promotion  of 
three  staff  men  with  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Frank  H.  Lovell,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Verne  Hoffman,  city  editor 
since  1943,  has  been  named 
managing  editor.  George  V. 
Hanson,  reporter  for  14  years, 
was  named  city  editor,  and 
Serge  E.  Logan,  who  joined  the 
news  staff  in  1950,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  new  post  of  Sun¬ 
day  editor. 

Mr.  Hoffman  is  a  1936  gradu- 
ate  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin  School  of  Journalism.  Mr.  ;| 
Hanson  was  graduated  from  the  i’ 
same  school  in  1943.  Mr.  Logan  f 
is  a  1950  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
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Kepi  a  Diary 


Mr.  Buchanan  kept  a  diary 
and  interviewed  several  of  his 
fellow  prisoners  while  he  was 
awaiting  trial. 

Before  he  could  get  down  to 
work  on  his  stories,  Mr.  Buch- 


the  suggestion  that  he  “write  a 
book.”  But  he’s  not  particularly 
interested.  He  started  writing, 
back  in  1909,  when  he  began 
newspaper  work  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Cedar  Rapids  Re¬ 
publican. 

Most  of  the  writing  he  will 
do  will  be  to  three  sons:  Bill, 


Mr.  Lovell  was  a  newsman  of 
46  years. 


anan  had  to  clear  his  desk  of  in  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  Duncan, 
the  remains  of  a  noisy  recep-  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  Doug  in 
tion  his  fellow  reporters  gave  Houston. 


Mr.  Stuart’s  calm  imperturb¬ 
ability  and  patience  won  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues. 

If  a  man  was  to  ever  get  ex¬ 
cited,  it  was  the  afternoon  that 
He  has  the  typewriter.  It  was  President  Roosevelt  died  and  a  versity  of  Minnesota  School  of 

given  to  him  by  staff  members  tornado  struck  near  the  sprawl-  Journalism, 

at  a  party  December  18,  with  ing  Tinker  Air  Force  base  south¬ 
east  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Later  that  night  a  tornado 
wrecked  the  town  of  Antlers 
and  several  lesser  tornadoes 
skipped  through  the  state.  Stu¬ 
art  never  lost  his  calm. 

A  reporter  still  remembers 

coming  in  out  of  the  storm, 

soaked  to  the  skin  and  chilled 

to  the  bone,  to  have  Mr.  Stuart 
tell  him.  “write  us  an  item  and 
then  go  dry  yourself  off.” 


Press  Club  Prexv 


Chicago 

John  H.  Thompson,  Chicago 
Tribune  military  editor,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club  for  1960,  succeeding 
Alvin  E.  Orton,  Central  Division 
manager  of  the  Associated 
Press. 
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S<,.  ial  Event  ^ve  Extends  Her  Social 
Given  Siwcial  ytielfare  Beat  to  Russia 

I  l\0|3Ori  Washington  was  the  first  American  i 

A  Russian  TU104  jet  touched  granted  an  interview  b; 


Political 
Staff  Unit 
Organized 


1  cam  nepon  ,  „  Washington  was  the  first  American  reporter  f 

1  A  Russian  TU104  jet  touched  granted  an  interview  by  Mme-  O 

.  _  down  at  the  Vnukovo  Aeroport  Furtseva.  .  ^  «  x  i  _ 

Los  Angeles  oij  d  j  d  *  ji.  A  new  city  staff  unit  known 

,  tin”.  Moscow  at  10  p.m.,  Saturday,  Persuading  Russia  to  accredit  ..  n  ui- 

Th.  Los  .4iit,c/cs  Tunes  en-  Oct.  3,  and  Eve  Edstrom,  social  Mrs.  EdstrL  as  a  journalist  f 

terpnse  in  covering  one  of  he  welfare  reporter  for  the  stretched  the  red  tape  to  an  rfu  v t 

outstandine  social  events  of  the  ..  o*  i  ju  i  iii.  Adams,  city  editor  of  the  yew 

,  ,  X  •  A  I  1  j  ington  Font,  was  welcomed  by  almost -breakinc:- point  between  xr  t  m- 

(iecatle — not  in  its  own  l>ackyard  ,  .  i  •  au  j  •  a  u  au  •  uu  •  York  TtmeH. 

uZ  _ _ _  iU.v,  Knif.wnxr  Makieva,  the  guide-inter-  her  newspaper,  the  neighboring  _  ^  ^ 


but  more  than  half-v^y  across  j^pj.  Russian  Embassy  and  Moscow  k*v/i.|.  to 

the  'oun  ry  pai  o  '  stant  companion  on  a  six-week  Foreign  Ministry  officials.  The  assi^men  • 

readers  durine  the  heieht  of  the  .  au  o  •  a  tt  •  «  •  a  •  j  a  u  ii»»  au  who  spend  all  or  most  of  their 

Z  ^  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Russians  tried  to  “sell  ’  the  . .  ^  i  d 

Chnstma,  season.  assignment  was  to  see  Washington  Post  on  a  tourist  '^^^“rSieTand  pu^c  at 

The  glittering  event  was  the  problems  of  her  beat  at  visa  for  Mrs.  Edstrom,  but  Man-  ^  origrnated  by 

debut  of  Charlotte  Ford,  18-  ,  .  i  .  -ivinir  F.Hitnr  Alfr«»H  FrienHlv  laea,  originaieu  oy 

vear-old  daughter  of  Mr  and  ~  juvenile  delinquency,  ‘  ,,  u  ^  Managing  Editor  Turner  Cat- 

S  nenn  Ford  II  whose  child  care,  .schooling,  care  of  the  thjs  offer.  Finally,  her  jp^^^  jg^  to  achieve  more  re- 

«>mine  out  party  reportedly  cost  unemployed,  imverty  accredit^ation  as  a  journalist  ^ing  in  depth  in  these  fields 

rrarte^  ofa  mXrdXrs  and  social  security-are  handled  came  through  on  amval.  ^  ^  ^  interpretive 

a  quarter  ol  a  million  dollars.  Russia.  Eve  Edstrom  has  lieen  cover-  .  backirround  stories  to 

Aware  of  the  interest  in  the  ,p,  .  ,  ..  p~of  ing  welfare  news  for  the  Post  *  •  u*  ^ 

a  T«:w,„c  m;«i,  The  trip  netted  the  Post  a  straight  news  reports, 

affair.  Times  editor  Nick  ,  .  since  March,  1951.  ,  ,  w 

,  •  j'*  series  of  nine  articles,  Ivan  s  w ,  ,  ,  In  the  group  are  Leo  Egan, 

Welfare  -  Cradle  to  Grave,"  ..“r?'  ““•'T;,  “ /'‘I'l!''."'  Douglas  Dales,  Clayton  Knowles, 


The  group  is  made  up  of  nine 


TN  j  TT  1- I.I11IU  (.uitr,  AciiucriiiiK.  Lc&it:  tiic 

Mrs.  enr>  or  ,  w  o  ^^d  unemployed,  jioverty 

coming  out  party  reportedly  cost  security-are  handled 

a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  Russia 

Aware  of  the  interest  in  the  ,p,  .  .  a*  .  ..  n  a 

_  .  rp.  ,.a  XT-  le  The  trip  netted  the  Post  a 

affair.  Times  editor  Nick  ,  ,  ...  , 

,  .-a  series  of  nine  articles,  Ivans 

Wi  lams  and  managing  editor  rtmoaisa 


came  through  on  aiTival. 

Eve  Edstrom  has  lieen  cover¬ 
ing  welfare  news  for  the  Post 
since  March,  1951. 


T.  ‘  Tt ^  Welfare  -  Cradle  to  Grave,”  ^  a  grauuaie  oi  Douglas  Dales,  Clayton  Knowles, 

r  thpr  tpam  tn  D^trnit  'vhich  were  published  .starting  Ui^iversity  of  Missouri  ppu^pH  Charles  Bennett, 

photographer  team  to  De^  Sunday,  Dec.  6.  Demand  for  Layhmond  Robinson,  Peter 

t  that  ntviirll  i  S  the  articles  has  been  t^e  Washin^on  Post  from  the  ^ihss,  Charles  Grutzner  and 

r  tl-  thTrl^L’  ra^.irr  SO  great  that  reprtnts  have  been  (Ky.)  Couner-Jour-  PWxWips.  Other  staff 

T-t  while  the  nartv  was  protluced  and  are  now  available.  w  ere  s  e  was  employ^  members  will  join  the  group  as 

editions — while  the  party  was  '  , .  from  July,  1945  until  March,  :„gi:rate 

still  in  progress.  In  addition,  a  separate  piece,  jggj  their  alignments  indicate. 

The  story  was  accompanied  I'eport  on  the  Soviet  Union  s  Husband  Ed,  correspondent  ng,_tp-  o^the^citv  the 

bv  five  pictures  taken  by  Bruce  most  powerful  woman  official,  for  the  Hearst  Newspapers’  Times  heads  the  group.  (E&P 
H.  Cox  and  transmitted  specially  Mme.  Ekaterina  Furtseva,  was  Washington  Bureau  since  Sep-  ^  ’g  page  15).  He  will  sug- 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  by  published  on  Sunday,  Nov.  15,  tember  1957,  is  the  newly  elected  ggst  stories  to  the  city  desk,  will 
.\s.sociated  Press  Wirephoto.  in  the  Post’s  For  and  About  president  of  the  National  Press  keep  in  close  touch  with  develop- 


Included  in  the  group  was  an  Women  Section.  Mrs.  Edstrom  Club, 
exclusive  shot  of  Sir  Charles 

Churchill,  youngest  son  of  the  Bar  Names  .41bi 

Duke  of  Marlborough,  greeting  o  r-  ito¥ 

Miss  Ford  in  the  receiving  line,  Press  l^roup  LI  PI 

The  Times,  in  turn,  offered  the  San  Francisco  All 


.41berto  Zalamea,  60, 
UPI  Editor,  Succumbs 


ments  in  the  field  and  will  do 
frequent  “News  Analysis”  pieces 
as  well  as  spot  news  stories.  To 
give  him  more  time  for  his  new 
assignment,  he  will  be  relieved 


The  Times,  in  turn,  offered  the  gXN  Francisco  Alberto  Zalamea,  60,  who  had  of  the  administrative  details  of 

photo  to  AP  in  New  York.  Appointment  of  a  committee  been  a  United  Press  Interna-  Albany  legislative  coverage. 

The  arrangements  involved  in  on  fair  trial  and  free  press  is  tional  editor  since  1925,  except  These  will  fall  to  Warren 
setting  up  the  special  coverage  announced  by  the  State  Bar  of  for  a  five-year  period  with  the  Weaver,  resident  Albany  corre- 
began  several  days  before  the  California.  'The  membership  in-  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  spondent.  The  Albany  bureau, 
event  at  the  Detroit  Country  eludes  J.  Hart  Clinton,  San  died  Christmas  Day  after  a  long  under  the  new  plan,  will  report 
Club.  Francisco  attorney  and  editor  illness.  to  the  city  desk  instead  of  the 

*1  T  i»  •  •  and  publisher,  So-n  yiateo  TitneSf  Mr.  Zalamea  was  an  editor  national  desk,  as  in  the  past. 

M  ith  Family  s  I  ermismon  Howard  H,  Hays  Jr.,  editor,  and  writer  of  incoming  dis-  The  group  will  meet  each 

First,  the  Times’  editors  fiiverside  Press-Enterprise.  patches  from  Latin  America  for  Wednesday  morning  to  exchange 

checked  with  the  Ford  family  The  committee  will  consider  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  and  and  information.  Joseph 

and  obtained  permission  for  matters  relating  to  a  fair  trial  other  countries.  He  was  bom  in  Herzberg,  assistant  to  the  city 
their  representatives  to  cover  the  arise  out  of  the  need  for  Bogota,  Colombia,  and  worked  editor,  will  be  in  charge  under 

affair.  adequate  news  coverage  in  all  on  El  Tiempo  and  El  Especta-  Mr.  Adams’  general  supervision. 

The  Times  group  flew  to  De-  I*’®  State  Bar  announced,  dor  there.  One  of  his  first  as-  • 

troit  Sunday,  Dec.  20,  and  the  The  committee  Plans  to  consult  signments  with  the  UP  was  to  Ijitin 

following  night— the  night  of  newsmen  and  others  in  de-  assist  the  late  James  H.  Furay,  *  l-^ames  L.aiin 


veloping  a  1960  report. 


and  photographei-s  at  the  coun-  ,  r  d-  o 
try  club  in  suburban  Grosse  Story 

Pointe  Farms.  Newsoaoer  teleoho 


the  ball _ joined  other  reporters  '’®^0P'ag  a  1960  report.  vicepresident  and  general  for-  4merican  Copy  Editor 

and  photographei-s  at  the  coun-  !'^d**'*  organiza-  Francis  L.  McCarthy  has  been 

try  club  in  suburban  Grosse  ^  Bip  Story  'on  o  ^  i  •  placed  in  charge  of  all  incoming 

Pointe  Farms.  Newspaper  telephones  in  Dur-  ^  news  from  L^tin  America  by 

By  pre-arrangement,  picture-  han  were  jammed  with  calls  the  ’  the  United  Press  International, 

taking  was  permitted  between  <Iay  the  wall  in  Athens  collapsed  *  Mr.  McCarthy  has  moved  to 

9:30  and  10  p.m.  At  10:30  p.m  as  spectators  viewed  President  CBS  Will  Send  New  York  from  Havana,  where 

Mr.  Cox  returned  to  the  Detroit  Eisenhower’s  arrival.  Associat^  Jones  to  Beirut 

Free  Press  offices  orocessed  his  i-eports  the  excitement  in  »etruE  reportorial  assignments  in  Cuba, 

•  .  I  +  '  j  +1,  .  South  Africa  was  due  to  a  broad-  Russell  Jones,  former  UPI  Guatemala  and  other  countries 

c  ures  an  urne  em  o\er  which  the  accident  was  foreign  correspondent  who  has  in  the  Caribbean  area.  His  job 

to  a  standby  man  waiting  to  described  and  the  people  thought  been  in  Washington  for  CBS  will  be  to  “city  edit”  news  from 
ransmit  them  to  Los  Angeles,  jjeard  the  announcer  say.  News  the  past  year,  has  been  all  Latin-American  countries, 

Mrs.  Hicks,  meanwhile,  filed  “President  Eisenhower  died  assigned  to  Beirut.  He  will  re-  translating  (when  necessary) 
her  story  that  included  the  with  King  Paul  of  the  Hellenes.”  place  Richard  Kallsen,  who  has  and  processing  this  northbound 
names  of  many  of  the  more  than  What  he  said  was  that  the  been  named  to  establish  a  Carib-  flow  for  clients  in  the  U.  S.  and 
1,000  guests.  President  dined  with  the  king.  bean  Bureau  for  CBS.  elsewhere. 
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Francis  L.  McCarthy  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  all  incoming 
news  from  Latin  America  by 
the  United  Press  International. 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  moved  to 
New  York  from  Havana,  where 
he  was  based  for  13  years  of 
reportorial  assignments  in  Cuba, 


2  Lists  Vary 
In  Rating  Top 
1959  Stories 

What  were  the  bipgest  news 
stories  of  1959? 

Editors  in  the  AP  and  UPI 
polls  agree  on  the  top  seven  but 
not  on  the  bottom  three  in  their 
Top  10  lists. 

The  AP  selections: 

1.  Khrushchev’s  visit  to  U.  S. 

2.  Russian  moon  probes. 

3.  Castro  gains  power  in 
Cuba;  troubles  mount. 

4.  Strike  closes  steel  mills. 

5.  TV  quiz  show  scandals. 

6.  Eisenhower’s  increased  role 
in  nation’s  foreign  affairs. 

7.  Death  of  Dulles;  Herter 
appointed  Secy,  of  State. 

8.  Nixon’s  tour  of  Russia. 

9.  Formal  statehood  for 
Alaska,  Hawaii. 

10.  Congress  passes  new  labor 
relations  law. 

From  UPI  Group 

The  UPI  ratings: 

1.  Khrushchev  tours  United 
States;  agrees  with  Eisenhower 
to  negotiate  further  on  Berlin 
without  a  deadline. 

2.  Soviet  Union  announces  it 
has  hit  moon  with  rocket;  sends 
second  rocket  around  moon  and 
takes  pictures  of  other  side. 

3.  Strike  by  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America  closes  down 
steel  and  allied  industries;  500,- 
000  return  to  work  after  Eisen¬ 
hower  invokes  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

4.  Fidel  Castro  takes  over  in 
Cuba  as  Batista  flees ;  revolution 
takes  anti-American  turn  with 
undertones  of  Communist  infil¬ 
tration. 

5.  Congressional  subcommittee 
investigates  rigging  of  tele¬ 
vision  quiz  shows;  Charles  Van 
Doren  and  other  witnesses  admit 
they  got  answers  to  questions. 

6.  Eisenhower  tours  Europe, 
Mideast  and  Asia;  Nixon  visits 
Soviet  Union. 

7.  John  Foster  Dulles  dies,  is 
replaced  by  Christian  A.  Herter 
as  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State. 

8.  Communist  Chinese  troops 
move  into  Tibet,  forcing  Dalai 
Lama  to  flee  to  India;  Red 
Chinese  troops  also  violate  In¬ 
dian  border;  Laos  charges  in¬ 
vasion  from  Communist  North 
Viet  Nam. 

9.  DeGaulle  proclaimed  first 
President  of  Fifth  French  Re¬ 
public,  presents  new  plan  for 
Algeria;  France  shows  greatest 
resurgence  since  war. 

10.  Louisiana  Gov.  Earl  Long 
put  forcibly  into  mental  insti¬ 
tution;  frees  self  at  dramatic 
court  session. 


MEMENTO — Stewart  Haas,  assist, 
ant  state  editor  of  the  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Daily  Courier,  received  a 
foam-rubber  "purple  heart"  at  a 
staff  party.  He  was  one  of  the 
newsmen  kicked  by  Farmer  Bob 
Garst  during  the  Khrushchev  visit 
last  summer. 


Dr.  Steinitz  Heails 
Foreign  Press  Group 

Dr.  Hans  Steinitz,  correspond¬ 
ent  of  Der  Bund  of  Berne, 
Switzerland,  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Foreign  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  succeeds  George 
Tilge,  of  Agence  France  Presse. 

Jan  Van  Gindertael,  of  the 
Agence  Belga,  Belgium,  and 
Georges  Fenin,  of  La  Nazione, 
Florence,  Italy,  were  re-elected 
vicepresidents.  General  Secre¬ 
tary  Ame  Thoren,  of  Expresaen, 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  Treas¬ 
urer  Stanley  Mays,  of  Daily 
Mirror,  London,  also  were  re¬ 
elected. 

• 

Bourjaily  Wins 
$92,000  Judgment 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Monte  F.  Bourjaily  of  Ban¬ 
gor,  Me.  won  a  judgment  of 
$92,529,  plus  interest  and  court 
costs,  in  his  suit  against  Arthur 
A.  Brown  of  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  men  were  partners  in 
publishing  the  Grafton  ( W.  Va.) 
Sentinel  and  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Patroit.  The  latter  paper  went 
out  of  business  after  a  few 
months. 

Federal  Judge  Robert  Ander¬ 
son,  who  gave  the  judgment  to 
Mr.  Bourjaily,  also  ordered  Mr. 
Brown  to  release  notes  totalling 
$220,000  given  by  Mr.  Bour¬ 
jaily  and  to  transfer  to  him  all 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Sentinel 
held  as  security  for  loans. 


Doc  Strives 
For  Healthy 
News  Flow 

Dayton 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Mayfield,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  devoting  his  tenure 
to  a  program  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  relations  between  the 
press  and  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion. 

The  Cincinnati  neurosurgeon 
pei-sonally  has  carried  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  each  of  the  11  districts 
into  which  the  state  association 
is  subdivided.  This  embraces  the 
entire  state  of  Ohio. 

Dr.  Mayfield’s  statewide  pro¬ 
posal  is  based  on  one  which  was 
adopted  in  Cincinnati  10  years 
ago  and  has  worked  effectively. 

Not  Censorship 

“In  the  original  concept  of 
the  Cincinnati  plan,’’  Dr.  May- 
field  said,  “the  subject  was  ap¬ 
proached  with  certain  basic  ele¬ 
ments  clearly  understood.  The 
press  made  clear,  and  the  doc- 
toi-s  agreed,  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  not  an  acquiescence 
in  any  sense  to  a  form  of  cen- 
soi-ship  .stated  or  implied.  The 
doctors  made  clear,  and  the  press 
agreed,  that  this  was  in  no  way 
a  compromise  with  the  tenets 
of  the  prafessional  ethics.  There 
was  a  clear  understanding  that 
the  arrangement  did  not  alter 
the  historic  relationship  between 
the  doctor  and  his  patient,  nor 
with  respect  to  the  basic  con¬ 
cept  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.” 

These  essentials  are  being  re¬ 
peated  in  meetingfs  with  the 
press  thmughout  the  state. 

The  program,  as  it  has  worked 
in  Cincinnati,  consisted  simply 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
local  society  to  set  up  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  work  on  clearance  and 
confirmation  and  to  help  develop 
information  for  the  press.  The 
real  program  is  unwritten. 

“Once  a  year,  retiring  and  in¬ 
coming  officers  of  the  academy 
meet  with  representatives  of  the 
press.  There  is  a  convivial  hour 
before  dinner,  at  which  a  friend¬ 
ly  interchange  on  a  fii*st-name 
basis  is  encouraged.  This  has 
served  to  break  down  formality 
and  eliminate  reseiwations,”  Dr. 
Mayfield  said. 

Candid  Exchange 

After  dinner,  he  explained,  a 
completely  candid,  but  informal 
meeting  is  conducted  on  specific 
experiences  of  the  past  year  in 
press  relations.  Any  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  relationship  on  a  specific 
experience  on  either  side  is  ana- 
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lyzed  at  these  sessions. 

Each  year  the  number  of  de¬ 
ficiencies  has  decreased,  and 
more  and  more  the  conferences 
are  able  to  point  to  successful 
operation  of  press-medical  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Dr.  Mayfield  is  telling  the  di.s- 
trict  press-medical  meetings  that 
in  Cincinnati  “The  understand¬ 
ing  has  served  effectively  in  re¬ 
moving  artificial  blockades  to 
the  publication  of  legitimate 
news  related  to  medical  subjects, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  human 
interest  stories  of  services  over 
and  above  the  call  of  duty  to 
accidents  and  to  medical  re¬ 
search.” 

He  is  telling  the  press  sessions 
that  the  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  doctors  usually  is  related 
to  the  individual  doctor’s  fear 
that  he  will  be  trespassing  on 
medical  ethics  and  may  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  censorship  of  such  con¬ 
duct. 

Confidence  Developed 

Now,  with  an  official  delegate 
to  relieve  this  fear,  the  individ¬ 
ual  doctor  has  no  purpose  in 
withholding  infonnation  that  is 
legitimate  news  and  not  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  doctor-patient  re¬ 
lationship. 

“We  do  not  sit  as  judges  of 
•whether  or  not  a  matter  is  legiti¬ 
mate  news,  but  we  prevail  on 
the  individual  doctor  to  release 
the  information  so  long  as  it  is 
not  in  conflict  with  medical 
ethics,”  Dr.  Mayfield  said. 

“The  press  will  find,  as  they 
did  in  Cincinnati,  that  when 
this  new  confidence  is  developed, 
the  individual  doctor  will  be 
able  to  persuade  his  patient  to 
inforni  the  press  of  details  of 
a  story.” 

Lawrence  Richey, 
Ex-Hoover  Aid,  Dies 

Washington 

Lawrence  Richey,  75,  secre¬ 
tary  to  Herbert  Hoover  when 
Mr.  Hoover  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  President,  died 
Dec.  27  on  a  plane  en  route  here 
from  New  York,  where  he  had 
spent  Christmas  with  Mr. 
Hoover. 

Mr.  Richey,  a  native  of  Har¬ 
risburg.  Pa.,  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  Everybody's  Magazine 
(1909-12).  He  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Press  Club  and  the 
Outdoor  Writers  of  America. 


Spielvogel  To  McCann 

Carl  Spielvogel,  advertising 
news  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Times,  will  join  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  as  director  of 
corporate  public  relations,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  11.  Mr.  Spielvogel  has 
been  with  the  Times  since  1950. 
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roadcasters 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


only  to  receive  gifts  but  to  give 
them  to  influence  the  purchase 
of  CBS  products.  Violations? 
Discharge! 

NBC  announced  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  to  police  programming  and 


“Advertising  is  a  possibility, 
rr  rather  remote  with  our 

MkKUUHUing  limited  budget.” 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

Pifigram  CornersloncN 

a  great  many  newspapers  have  Hausinan  hunself  is  ac- 


a^ndments  which  would  advertising  was  now  in  opera-  undue  emphasis  to  things  cepting  many  speaking  engage- 


hibit  misrepresentation  in  both 
programs  and  commercials,  and, 
they  ho)>ed,  head  off  threats  of 
intensifitMi  governmental  con- 
trols. 

A  few  weeks  later,  NAB  tele-  " 
vision  lioard  banned  plugs,  pay- 
offs  to  disc  jockeys  and  quiz 
riggings. 

The  exclamation  point  was  ^ 
supplied  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment  when  Attorney  General 


tion.  that  are  not  necessarily  exclu-  rnents,  although  he  insisted  he 

_  II  411  sive  faults  of  TV.  The  way  they  ‘^i*^  not  consider  himself  a 

leils  All  played  up  misleading  adver-  spokesman  for  the  entire  indus- 

On  Dec.  16,  Radio  Corporation  tising  as  something  that  was  try. 
of  America  agreed  to  a  govern-  only  happening  on  TV,  for  in-  tn  one  speech  he  listed  these 
ment  consent  order  which  pro-  stance,  was  unfair.  The  same  four  cornerstones  ’  of  the  in- 


In  one  speech  he  listed  these 
four  “cornerstones”  of  the  in¬ 


hibited  RCA  from  giving  con¬ 
cealed  Payola. 


copy  theme  has  been  used  by  formation  program : 
agencies  in  newspaper  adver-  Admit  when  things  are 


And  CBS  came  out  with  its  tising.  It  was  a  dangerous  thing 


new  “tell  all”  policy. 


to  attack  advertising 


William  P.  Rogers  told  the  among  many  things,  an- 
broadcasters  they  could  operate  ’jouncing  on  the  air  when  songs 


Its  13-rule  code,  called  for,  medium  anyway,  because  all  ad¬ 


vertising  suffers. 


2.  Correct  them. 

3.  Inform  all  the  publics. 

4.  Defend  our  contributions 


I  also  think  the  question  of  ^lotively. 


Sin  thr  antftr^t  law^^^to  ^^^^e  pre-recorded,  when  a  real  free  plugs  on  TV  was  over-  Mr*  Hausman  seemed  more 
improve  programs  and  adver-  incident  was  actually  “fiction-  played.  All  media  are  not  blame-  ^ 

tisfn?  without  interference  from  alized,”  and  when  non-profes-  less  in  this  regard.  It  is  a  possi-  do,  than  what  it 

Ilia  nffipp  sionals  were  depicted  by  pro-  bility  that  there  have  been  pay-  would  d<x  It  would  not,  for  in- 

niS  Ollitt;.  _  ,  4._  _ _ stanre.  hp  a  niihlio>itv.applr,mcr 


fessionals.  ofrs  to  newspaper  reporters  as 

50  Curr-all!«  By  Christmas  the  victims  of  well  as  to  TV  people.” 

rv  n  4.1.  u  the  storm  were  strewn  all  over  . 

?r  the  landscape.  Among  the  Other  Pro, eels 

public  proceedings  on  TV  and  casualties  were  Howard  Felcher,  Mr.  Hausman  has  other  PR 
radio  pro^amming  and  commer-  p^jjcer  of  Tic  Tac  Dough;  projects  in  mind,  but  he  prefers 
cial  practices.  In  four  days  30  Freed,  disc  jockey;  Tom  to  keep  them  secret  at  present, 

witnesses  gave  ^me  50  pr<>  ,qj  jockey;  and  Louis  Whatever  TIO  does  will  be 

posals  for  curing  bi-oadcasting  s  CBS-TV  president,  limited  by  its  budget. 

'  ,  .,  James  T.  Aubrey  Jr.,  replaced  Clair  R.  McCollough,  presi- 

ABC  announc^  it  was  in-  Cowan.  dent  of  Steinman  Stations,  Lan- 


On  Dec.  7,  the  FCC  began 


offs  to  newspaper  reporters  as  stance,  be  a  publicity-seeking 
well  as  to  TV  people.”  “‘’'i®®  POuring  out  releases  to 

newspapers,  “piling  ,>aper  upon 


l>aper,”  as  he  put  it. 

“There’s  a  great  temptation 


ABC  announced  it  was  in¬ 
vestigating  all  its  disc  jockeys 
and  a  new  policy  was  instituted 

•those  selecting  and  playing  . te^‘''orthVNationar  AssoeVa^  has  spoken  personally  with  about 

records  could  not  hold  interests  Among  the  shows  getting  the  Broadcasters,  that  is  raising  ^  dozen,  including  Jack  Gould, 
in  recording  and  music  publish-  axe  were  Twenty-One,  $6^,000  money  to  finance  TIO.  So  York  Timen;  Marie  Torre, 

ing  companies  and  allied  fields.  Question,  $6i,000  Challenge,  For  about  $500  000  has  been  ac-  York  Herald  Tribune; 

Dick  Clark,  of  ABC’s  Ameri-  Love  or  Money,  Treasure  Hunt,  ^.yjjjuiated  acoirding  to  Mr.  William  Ladd,  Louisville  Cour- 
can  Bandstand,  assented  to  give  Big  Payoff,  and  Name  That  u„, ’  t*  px¥K»<*tpd  that  ier-Joumal;  Cynthia  Lowry,  As- 
up  all  his  outside  music  pub-  Tune.  sociated  Press;  Paul  Jones  At- 


Programs  Dropped 


projects  in  mind,  but  he  prefers  do  that,”  he  said,  “but  I  hope 
to  keep  them  secret  at  present.  ^  resist.” 

Whatever  TIO  does  will  be  Hausman  said  he  was 

limited  by  its  budget.  “groping”  to  find  a  way  to  reach 

Clair  R.  McCollough,  presi-  editors  and  columnists  on 
dent  of  Steinman  Stations,  Lan-  newspapers  without  bombarding 
caster,  Pa.,  is  chairman  of  the  f|'em  with  releases.  In  the^  short 
Television  Infonnation  Commit-  Hnie  he  has  been  on  the  job  he 


iisning  aiiu  recoru  holdings.  One  indication  of  the  temper  «75()  qqq  lunta  L/onstitMiion;  b.  j.  sxrean, 

Anthony  Mammarella,  Clark’s  of  the  times  was  the  demise  of  National  Broad-  Seattle  Times. 

producer,  who  had  numerous  Entertainment  Productions  Inc.  Company  are  subscrib-  *^®y  people  on  news- 

outside  interests,  gave  up  ABC.  At  one  time  it  turned  out,  among  *75  qoo  a  year  each •  Ameri-  l>apers,  he  believes,  could  be 
And  CBS  came  out  with  an-  others,  Stop  the  Music,  Big  Sur-  Prrka/lrJstiTio'  Grimnanv  of  great  help  in  explaining  TV 


Hausman.  It  is  expected  that  icr-Joumal;  Cynthia  I»wry,  As- 
the  annual  budget  may  reach  sociat^  Press;  Paul  Jones  At- 
$750  000.  lanta  Constitution;  B.  J.  Skrean, 


other  directive. 


prise,  Down  You  Go  and  Con- 


Broadcasting  Company, 


of  great  help  in  explaining  TV 
to  its  various  publics,  such 


All  of  its  owned  and  operated  verstation.  On  Oct.  16,  CBS  i.x^’  '  u:  ‘  snbscriotions  critics  as  heads  of  Parent- 

stations  now  had  to  submit  to  dropped  Top  Dollar,  the  last  ,j.y  Each  was  Teacher  Associations,  religious 

station  management  all  musical  show  EPI  had  on  television.  asked  to  pay  its  highest  quarter-  educational  groups, 

selections  to  be  played  at  least  Soon  afterwards  the  comjjany  times  a  year.  “We  are  a  popular  medium 

24  hours  before  air  time.  Plugs  began  liquidating  its  assets.  g^  ^25  stations  have  re-  ^’■®  ^he  newspapers  and 

for  books,  movies,  restaurants,  ^  ^  ^  sponded  some  magazines,”  Mr.  Hausman 

plays  or  other  events  without  Decade  of  ‘Big  Broom’  '  said,  “We  must  attract  viewers 


asked  to  pay  its  highest  quarter-  and  educational  groups, 
hour  ad  rate  four  times  a  year.  .  *We  are  a  popular  medium 
So  far  125  stations  have  re-  •jo®^  ^®  ^^®  newspapers  and 


Decade  of  ‘Big  Broom  ^  said,  “We  must  attract  viewers 

The  new  year  shows  little  Assembled  just  as  newspapers  and  maga- 

promise  of  the  situation  easing  With  what  money  is  now  zines  attract  readers.  To  keep 

up.  available,  Mr.  Hausman  is  business  is  the  first  responsi- 

The  PCC  is  now  investigating  slowly  assembling  a  staff.  He  Vilify  for  both  of  us.  The  capac- 

controls  of  TV  films  in  Holly-  doesn’t  expect  it  to  be  larger  '^y  of  popular  media  to  widen 

wood.  than  15  at  the  New  York  office,  the  public  understanding  of  the 

'The  Harris  Committee  said  it  666  Fifth  Ave.  First  to  be  em-  y^iiverse  depends  upon  maintain- 

would  hold  Payola  hearings  soon  ployed  was  Catharine  Heinz,  the  interest  and  attention 


m^agement  approval  were  for-  77^^  year  shows  litth 

bidden.  Infractions?  Dismissal!  promise  of  the  situation  easing 
Stations  all  over  the  country 

demanded  no-payola  affidavits  'pjjg  pcc  is  now  investigating 
from  disc  jockeys.  One  radio  controls  of  TV  films  in  Holly 
station  gave  its  personalities  lie  wood. 

detector  tests.  Prunmit+Mk  csiid 


Staff  Assembled 


some  magazines,”  Mr.  Hausman 
said,  “We  must  attract  viewers 
just  as  newspapers  and  maga- 


what  money  is  now  zines  attract  readers.  To  keep 
!  Mr.  Hausman  is  business  is  the  first  responsi- 


wood.  than  15  at  the  New  York  office,  the  public  understanding  of  the 

'The  Harris  Committee  said  it  666  Fifth  Ave.  First  to  be  em-  y^iiverse  depends  upon  maintain- 
would  hold  Payola  hearings  soon  ployed  was  Catharine  Heinz,  the  interest  and  attention 
after  Congress  reconvenes.  librarian.  Recently  added  as  a  of  as  many  people  as  possible. 
A  bonanza  in  litigation  is  .staff  consultant  was  Paul  Burk-  • 


Prize*  llniUr  rVinirnl  wouio  noiu  rayoia  nearings  soon  pioyea  was  ^.^ainarine  neinz, 

after  Congress  reconvenes.  librarian.  Recently  added  as  a  of  as  many  people  as  possi 
NBC  News  announced  it  had  A  bonanza  in  litigation  is  .staff  consultant  was  Paul  Burk-  • 

assumed  direct  control  of  ob-  right  over  the  troubled  horizon,  land,  most  recently  executive  Turner  of  AP 

taining  prize  merchandise  given  Expected  are  scores  of  damage  vicepresident  and  general  man-  ^ 


away  on  any  of  its  programs,  suits  by  unsuccessful  contestants  ager  of  WAVY-TV,  Portsmouth, 
CBS  banned  on-air  identifica-  and  competitive  companies  filing  Va.  Specialists  will  be  engaged 
tion  of  gift  merchandise  and  antitrust  suits  against  quiz  to  do  part-time  consulting, 
suppliers,  adding  that  all  prizes  sponsors  for  unfair  trade  prac-  “We  plan  to  be  an  informa- 
would  be  bought  and  charged  up  tices.  tion  exchange  center  for  the  in¬ 


to  production  costs.  'The  decade  just  past  was  dustry,”  Mr.  Hausman  said,  of  service  with  the  AP  when  he 

Early  in  December,  CBS  is-  characterized  by  the  “Big  “The  library,  for  instance,  is  retired  in  November  1943.  At 

sued  another  directive,  to  wit:  Sound”  of  rock  ’n  roll.  This  one  collecting  examples  of  public  that  time  he  was  biographical 

All  free  plugs  were  out  ex-  was  ushered  in  by  the  “Big  officers  programs  of  member  editor  and  supervisor  of  the 

cept  when  “reasonably  neces-  Broom”  as  broadcasting  rushes  stations,  and  these  may  be  cir-  news  reference  library  in  the 


:er  of  WAVY-TV,  Portsmouth,  Kissimmee,  Fla. 

1.  Specialtists  will  be  engaged  George  Turner,  75,  a  former 
do  part-time  consulting.  Associated  Press  reporter  and 

“We  plan  to  be  an  informa-  editor,  died  here  Dec.  27. 

)n  exchange  center  for  the  in-  He  had  put  in  nearly  32  years 


'The  decade  just  past  was  dustry,” 
characterized  by  the  “Big  “The  li 


sary.”  It  was  now  forbidden  not  to  clean  its  own  house. 
Editor  sc  publisher  for  January  2,  1960 


culated  to  all  our  subscribers.  New  York  office. 
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other  is  in  a  driveway. 

r.lie<'k»  Hi»  (lieek!* 


fictionalized.  As  long  as  my  busi-  editor,  has  done  likewise. 
l\/f  #  ness  is  fact-finding  I  do  not  want  Both  executives  also  have  di-  | 

IflOnt^OITlCt^  to  get  mixed  up  in  fiction,”  he  rected  him.  But,  as  Ed  puts  it 

(Continued  from  page  15)  ol>served.  “I’m  still  on  the  Bar-  when  questioned,  “They  know  at 

l)ara  Graham  case,”  he  also  the  office  that  when  I  pick  up  my 

blocks  one  vantage  point.  The  and  walk  out,  it’s  not  for  a 

other  is  in  a  drivewa^  .  Mr.  Montgomerys  own  drmk  or  to  slough  off  to  a 

■’  background,  he  attributes  his  movie. 

r.lie<-ks  His  (liecks  training  to  his  University  of  Ed  has  a  sharp  memory  for 

Nevada  journalism  work  and  crime  details.  Ask  when  he 
“There  are  other  reasons,  but  innovation  there  of  an  in-  moved  fmm  one  job  to  another 
I  would  go  on  for  hours,  the  ternship  system  installed  by  and  he  gives  month  and  year,  Josephus  Frank 

newsman  added.  It  took  two  ^  l.  Higginbotham,  journalism  but  question  him  on  a  crime  or  Daniels  Jr  Dames  r 

trips  to  Burbank  to  convince  head  and  now  president  of  the  a  trial  and  he  comes  back  with 
the  reporter  that  there  might  Nevada  State  Press  As.sociation.  the  complete  date. 

have  been  a  miscarriage  of  jus-  „  ,  •  •  •  .•  ll-ttltTl&ll  1. 

tice.  He  made  a  third  visit  to  On-Job  Training  He  paused  in  giving  his  ^n-  ^ 

recheck  his  measurements  and  u-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^ecutive  terms  as  Press  Club 

findings  This  enabled  him  to  do  actual  president.  He  even  ^ave  his  mill-  j-fitj. 

Today  Ed  Montgomery  doubts  worker  the  Reno  newspapers,  tary  seance  dates  by  month  and  Raleigh  N  C 

if  He  thus  obtained  intensely  prac-  year.  But  the  murder  for  which  _  . kaleigh,  rn.  u 

had  the  trial  experience  while  going  to  Barbara  Graham  died  was  com-  Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr.  has  bt'cn 

in  a  larcr«  nitv  The  new.spaper  activi-  mitted  March  9,  1953,  he  ad-  apiiointed  business  manager  of 

rp,  .  .  f  *  ^  a  ^  gamut  of  news  vised  promptly.  News  and  Observer  Publish- 

Tha  rnmnatitifin  of  trainarl  re-  "  *  _ .  i-  , _ _ 


Josaphus 
Daniels  Jr 


Frank 
Daniels  Jr 


tice.  He  made  a  third  visit  to 
recheck  his  measurements  and 
findings. 


Raleigh  Papers 
Appoint  BM 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr.  has  lx“en 


been  held  in  a  large  city,  ^ 

The  competition  of  trained  re-  gQygj.jj„p 
pollers  would  normally  have  Josenh 
brought  more  information  to  . 
light  at  the  time.  .tmoto,. 


nuu.u  joggpR  p.  McDonaUl,  editor  Inlere***  Spurs  Memory  and  Observer  (morning)  and  i 

brought  more  information  to  j  retii-ed  was  his  chief  in-  ..mv,  *  i  i,  the  Raleigh  Times  (evening), 

lio-ht  at  the  time  s>iii«.e  reiii-eu,  was  nis  cniei  in  “That  memory  only  works  on  „  j  t  u  rk„  i  I 

lignt  at  tne  time.  structor  in  the  practical  school  details  of  stories  I  am  ereatlv  He  succeeds  Josephus  Daniels  I 

As  It  was,  Los  Angeles  new.s-  thus  opened  to  him.  His  training  interested  in  ”  he  declared  ’’^tiring,  who  will  continue  , 

papers  were  not  intensely  inter-  extended  into  the  i>ost-graduate  .,t  i_i,„  uritL  chairman  of  the  board, 

ested  as  the  Burbank  killing  was  era  when  he  liecame  an  employe,  t  ill!  H  T 'dLlnT  ^  Daniels  Sr.  an- 

not  a  top  story  there.  The  Ex-  Tyij.^  Montgomery  returned  *  ^  ® .  ,V  v,  ,  •  J  'vouia  nounced  the  retirement  and  ap- 
aminer  sent  Ed  to  the  trial  from  his  few  months  fling  at  (wintment  at  the  Ann’s  Ch^i3^ 

because  the  male  principals  were  pro.specting  and  was  broke  and  present  investiga-  party.  Josephus  Daniels 

prime  suspects  in  a  forest  slay-  a  new  staffer  on  the  Nevada  T  ^  "i  •  *  J’’--  joined  the  firm  before 

ing  which  had  drawn  heavy  in-  state  Journal  in  1935.  Later  he  eluding  the  tying-  \Var  2  and  who  has 

terest  in  Northern  California,  shifted  to  the  Evening  Gazette  served  in  various  executive  ca- 

n  I  -n  M-  with  the  joint  titles  of  snorts  .  ^  ,  ,  a*  h®  ^ahts  parities  since  that  time,  will  con- 

»h.  n.,v  M..«.d  rd  mininSor  to  do.  A  skeptical  l,»k  will  bring  „ake  his  home  in 

The  information  the  news-  His  Marine  experience  ex-  ^ nubHr^^bHinns^wH^h  Raleigh, 

papers  used  was  based  on  the  tended  to  three  wartime  years  L  u  t  ^  ,vi  H  Frank  Daniels  Jr.,  28,  first 

trial  reports  and  the  statements  due  to  his  ability  in  persuading  tumeu  aown.  served  the  firm  as  a  copy  boy  in 

of  properly  constituted  officials,  doctors  to  permit  him  to  remain  Htukver's  Tribute  During  summer  months 

he  observed.  Yet  that  is  not  in  service  despite  the  deafness  he  worked  in  the  press  room  | 

always  enough,  he  observ'ed.  The  which  had  developed.  He  joined  ^^par  Hoover  congratu-  and  in  other  capacities  until  | 

description  of  Barbara  Graham  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  *^ted  Mr.  Montgomery  and  his  his  graduation  from  the  Univer- 

as  a  hardened  dope  user,  for  July,  1945,  for  his  first  “big  Photographer  associate.  Bob  gity  of  North  Carolina  in  1953,  # 

example,  was  provided  by  the  town”  newspaper  work.  Bryant,  “for  ingenuity  and  en-  after  which  he  worked  full-time  ! 

district  attorney,  he  declared.  terprise^  in  the  highest  tradi-  Jn  both  the  compiosing  room  and  | 

It  is  from  this  background  Quits  the  Rim  tion  of  journalism.”  circulation  department  of  the 

that  Ed  Montffomerv  submits  Ed’s  Chronicle  assiemment  This  came  for  the  scoop  of  News  and  Observer.  1 


the  News  and  Observer  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Newt 
and  Observer  (morning)  and 
the  Raleigh  Times  (evening). 

He  succeeds  Josephus  Daniels 
Jr.,  retiring,  who  will  continue  , 
as  chairman  of  the  board.  ^ 


by  Hiey  Missed  to  do.  A  skeptical  loc 

and  mining  editor.  liotincr  nt  u  LnnH 

The  information  the  news-  His  Marine  experience  ex-  ^  nublic  rela 
papers  used  was  based  on  the  tended  to  three  wartime  years  L  .  tnmeH  Hnwn 

trial  reports  and  the  statements  due  to  his  ability  in  persuading 

of  properly  constituted  officials,  doctors  to  permit  him  to  remain  Htukver's  Tribuie 

he  observed.  Yet  that  is  not  in  service  despite  the  deafness 

always  enough,  he  observ'ed.  The  which  had  developed.  He  joined  Hdgar  Hoove: 

description  of  Barbara  Graham  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  ’^ted  Mr.  Montgom 

as  a  hardened  dope  user,  for  July,  1945,  for  his  first  “big  Photographer  asso 

example,  was  provided  by  the  town”  newspaper  work.  Bryant,  “for  ingem 

district  attorney,  he  declared.  terprise  in  the  hi] 


It  is  from  this  background 


that  Ed  Montgomery  submits  Ed’s  Chronicle  assignment  ^his  came  lor  tne  scoop  ol  iNews  ana  unserver. 

that  proper  newspaper  reporting  was  to  the  copy  desk.  He  just  Hoover’s  own  investigators  He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Air 
is  a  full-time  job  that  requires  didn’t  like  work  on  the  rim,  he  finding  Stephanie  Bryan’s  Force  in  Japan  from  1954  to  i 

full  efforts  over  more  than  eight  explains.  Dissatisfied  after  seven  body.  And  while  the  Examiner  1956  and  returned  to  the  firm 

hours  daily.  years  of  newspapering  and  three  reporter  holds  to  a  rigid  code,  as  a  member  of  the  advertising 

The  present  crop  of  reporters  years  of  war  duty  he  sought  out  his  former  Chronicle  associates  department.  His  most  recent 

is  too  prone  to  watch  the  clock  the  late  Mr.  Wren,  managing  still  cry  shame  for  a  trick  played  position  has  been  credit  man- 

and  head  for  home  at  the  fii-st  editor  of  the  Examiner.  the  Bryan  case.  ager.  r  au  I 

sigTial  that  the  normal  work  day  The  able^  ^eat  and  toug’h  ME  It  was  Charlie  Raudebaugh  ^  ^  I 

is  done,  he  asserts.  spoke  sympathetically  but  nega-  of  the  Chronicle  who  phoned  of  direct^s  of  the  News  and  I 

“You  can’t  sleep  on  the  pre-  tively.  It  was  only  when  the  into  the  Sierra  wilds  to  ask  if  Observer  Publ^hing  Co.,  a  direc-  ? 

cinct  bench  and  stay  with  the  interview  was  about  to  close  that  there  was  any  truth  to  the  re-  .  eastern  Laroiina  | 

story”  is  another  way  the  Pulit-  h®  asked  where  Ed  had  gone  to  ywrt  that  the  body  had  been  Press  As^iation  an^d  directs- 1 

.pr  winner  nnt«  his  ti.ws  school.  found.  ®l®®t  of  the  Raleigh  Chamber  f 


school. 

The  University  of  Nevada 
reply  created  Mr.  Wren’s  first 


zTr  winner  p^s  his  vi;ws.  school.  found.  ®'®et  of  the  Raleigh  Chamber 

Tour.  30  Gtie.  w  ^  disguise  Helps  ”  He  Tmarried  to  the  former 

lours  JO  values  reply  created  Mr.  Wren  s  first  r  Thev  have  two 

This  attitude  has  been  pre-  interest.  Several  of  “A1  Higgin-  “A  voice  disguised  with  a  ^ 

sented  in  appearances  in  50  botham’s  boys”  were  doing  good  cloth  over  the  mouth  and  the  '  ^ 

cities  across  the  nation,  thanks  jobs  in  San  Francisco.  Ed  went  reply  that  a  dead  coyote  had  aim  ^  I 

to  a  film  story  based  on  Barbara  to  the  “Ex”  the  next  day.  That  been  found  near  the  cabin  fooled  A<l  .Hanager  liametl 
Graham,  called  “I  Want  to  was  in  October  of  1945.  him,”  Ed  admits  today  with  an  g.j._  P[;;t(3isburg,  Fla. 

Live.”  He  wrote  the  story  out-  General  assignment  reporting  embarrassed  grin.  Loyal  Phillips,  publisher  of 

line.  was  again  his  dish.  He  began  to  The  tax  scandals  case  which  the  St.  Petersburg  Independent, 

This  tour  provided  all  ex-  prove  the  ability  first  showm  involved  the  pursuit  of  Russell  has  announced  the  appointment 
penses  across  the  nation  plus  Reno  reporting  under  the  guid-  Duke  ran  for  three  years.  The  of  William  S.  Waddell  as  adver- 
nearly  double  reporting  pay  for  ^^nce  of  “Joe”  McDonald.  Barbara  Graham  case  began  tising  manager.  A  former  pub- 

several  weeks.  There  could  have  »  MF’  r  ’H  •  nearly  six  years  ag^.  lisher  of  the  Elizabethton  Star, 

been  a  greater  dollar  bonus  but  ‘  *  ance  Montgomery  is  still  going  Mr.  Waddell  comes  here  from 

Ed  refused  to  permit  the  use  of  Bill  Wren  gave  him  rope  as  strong.  One  of  the  yarns  he’s  the  Jacfc.so?i  (Miss.)  State  Timet 
his  name  as  co-author.  he  showed  his  capabilities.  Josua  now  juggling  should  go  across  where  he  was  advertising  direc- 

‘“rhat’s  because  part  of  it  is  Eppinger,  associate  managing  the  nation,  he  promises.  tor. 
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Lensman’s  Story  Of  Dramatic  Shot 


Milwai'kee  littl( 

A  plit-second  photof^aph  of  soitm 
a  little  boy  sprawled  across  his  him! 
cruslied  tricycle  moments  after  “I 
a  truck  critically  injured  him  two 
was  chosen  as  the  best  newspic-  rear 
tun-  of  the  year  in  Wisconsin  the 
conipc'tition.  It  was  taken  by  Eve: 
Foster  C.  Stanfield  of  the  Mil-  I  w; 
im«A<c  Journal  last  June.  deac 

Here’s  the  photoprrapher’s  own 
account  of  how  he  happened  to  him, 
make  the  shot: 

“It  was  about  3  p.m.  I  was 
returning  from  an  assignment 
in  the  3700  block  of  N.  Booth  “V  » 
st.  I  turned  west  into  Holton 
st.,  which  is  an  arterial,  to  make 
better  time.  As  I  approached 
North  av.,  where  there  is  an  in- 
dine  about  the  center  of  the  ' 
block,  I  looked  toward  North 
av.  and  noticed  a  truck.  The 
driver  was  just  jumping  out  and  ^ 
it  looked  like  there  were  bodies 
just  back  of  it. 

“I  hurried  on  down  to  the 
scene,  jumped  out  of  my  car — 
leaving  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  with  the  motor  running — 
and  started  working.  There  were 
only  a  handful  of  people  at  the 
time. 

“I  had  the  old  question  an¬ 
swered  for  me  on  this  job  which, 

I  think,  has  been  asked  of  all 
news  photographers :  ‘What 
would  you  do  if  you  came  upon  ^ 
a  horrible  accident?  Help  the  * 
injured  or  start  shooting  pic¬ 
tures?’  As  I  reached  for  the 


little  fellow  on  the  tricycle, 
.someone  shouted,  ‘Don’t  touch 
him!’  So  that  settled  that, 

“I  started  photographing  the 
two  little  gals  just  back  of  the 
rear  trucks  with  my  back  to 
the  little  fellow  on  the  trike. 
Everything  was  very  quiet  and 
I  was  sure  that  they  were  all 
dead  when  suddenly  the  little 
fellow  began  to  cry.  I  turned  to 
him,  still  upended  on  his  trike, 
and  shot.  Crowds  began  to 
gather.  A  man  and  woman  were 
trying  to  comfort  the  little  guy 
by  holding  his  head  off  the  con¬ 
crete  and  holding  his  hand  re¬ 
assuringly.  The  imlice  and  fire 
departments  arrived  almost  at 
the  .same  time. 

“Suddenly  I  spotted  a  young 
looking  person  who  .seemed  quite 
concern^.  I  stuck  close  to  her, 
thinking  that  .she  might  be  a 
sister  of  the  victims  as  she  ap- 
lieared  to  be  about  15  years  old. 


She  worked  her  way  over  to  the 
scene,  looked  over  a  fireman’s 
shoulder  as  he  stooped  over  the 
boy  (I  shot)  and  she  cried,  ‘It’s 
my  children!’  She  then  went  into 
hysterics  and  was  led  away  by 
a  police  officer  (another  pic¬ 
ture). 

“Immediately  after  that  the 
mother  of  the  older  girl,  who 
had  l)een  attracted  to  the  scene 
by  sirens,  went  through  the 
same  ordeal,  which  I  photo¬ 
graphed.  The  crowd  was  pretty 
heavy  by  this  time,  and  a  lot  of 
the  shots  were  in  the  bag  before 
the  police  arrived  and  began 
pushing  crowds  and  myself  back. 

“The  bodies  were  put  into  am¬ 
bulances  and  taken  away.  Then 
in  came  all  the  newsmen,  cam¬ 
eramen  and  TV  men.  Things 
were  all  cleaned  up  by  this  time 
except  for  the  chalk  diagrams 
in  the  street.  I  left.  So  did  the 
hungry  opposition.’’ 


Stunt  Built 
Squaw  Valley 

San  Francisco 
A  stunt  designed  to  boost  a 
budding  public  relations  busi¬ 
ness  stirred  the  cauldron  which 
developed  into  the  selection  of 
Squaw  Valley  for  the  Winter 
Olympics,  reports  Dick  Skuse. 

His  is  the  story  of  an  idea 
coined  for  a  client  which  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
happening.  In  the  background 
is  a  turn  from  newspapering  to 
publicity  because  he  missed  a 
long-desired  job  by  a  day. 

Dick  Skuse  was  caught  up  by 
the  Navy  and  World  War  II 
after  serving  the  Non  Francisco 
Examiner  from  February,  1939, 
to  June,  1942.  He  was  a  copy 
boy  whose  ambition  was  to  be¬ 
come  a  sports  editor. 

Returned  from  war,  he  failed 
to  gain  an  Examiner  sports  job. 
Instead  he  became  sports  editor 
of  the  old  Twin  Falls  (Ida.) 
Telegram.  He  heard  of  an  Ex¬ 
aminer  opening  and  arrived 
back  here  but  learned  the  post 


had  been  filled  the  day  before 
he  arrived. 

How  Turn  Came 

The  Examiner’s  Eddie  Muller 
told  him  the  midget  auto  races 
wanted  a  publicist. 

In  November,  1953,  the  then 
33-year-old  public  relations  man 
was  pondering  how  to  develop 
the  little  known  sports  area  of 
Squaw  Valley  when  he  noticed 
an  item  telling  of  the  pending 
selection  of  the  Olsrmpics’  site. 

“We’ll  get  a  lot  of  publicity 
for  Squaw  Valley  if  we  go  after 
the  Games,’’  he  told  Alex  Cush¬ 
ing,  operator  of  the  Squaw  Val¬ 
ley  Lodge. 

With  Mr.  Cushing’s  backing, 
the  former  copy  boy  made  a 
phone  presentation  to  J.  Lyman 
Bingham,  chairman  of  the  site 
selection  committee. 

The  lodge  operator  later  went 
to  New  York  and  then  on  to 
Europe  to  press  his  case.  George 
Weller  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  was  Mr.  Cushing’s  pub¬ 
licity  aide  in  the  European  move 
which  finally  resulted  in  Squaw 
Valley’s  selection,  he  reports. 


The  stunt  has  blossomed  into 
a  $20,000,000  event,  Mr.  Skuse 
declares.  He  will  be  present  at 
the  Games  in  February  but  with¬ 
out  official  title.  He  will  be  there 
as  a  representative  of  Harrah’s 
Club,  a  Lake  Tahoe  and  Reno 
gambling  casino  he  represents. 
• 

Journalism  School 
In  South  America 

A  UNESCO  Latin  American 
center  for  teacher-training  in 
Journalism  has  been  established, 
with  headquarters  in  Quito, 
Ecuador. 

It  is  the  second  such  project 
set  up  by  UNESCO  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  improvement  of 
worldwide  facilities  for  training 
journalists.  The  first  regional 
center  was  established  three 
years  ago  in  Strasbourg,  France, 
to  serve  Europe,  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa. 

The  Center  has  scheduled  a 
first  study  seminar  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  1960,  when  the  coming 
Pan-American  Conference  is  to 
meet  in  Quito.  This  initial  ses¬ 
sion  will  last  three  weeks. 


Foster  C.  Stanfield 

FCC  Okays 
Broadcast 
System  Sale 

Honolulu 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
has  received  FCC  permission  to 
buy  control  of  the  Hawaiian 
Broadcasting  System  for  $2,- 
354,066.  The  broadcasting  sys¬ 
tem  includes  television  stations 
KGMB  in  Honolulu,  KHBC-TV 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  and 
KMAU-TV  on  the  Island  of 
Maui.  The  Star-Bulletin,  Hono¬ 
lulu’s  afternoon  daily,  already 
owns  about  a  quarter  of  the 
system’s  stock. 

Ckturt  ('.ontr!«t 

A  court  battle  is  pending  over 
who  should  be  trustees  of  the 
Wallace  R.  Farrington  Estate. 
It  owns  51.4  percent  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin  as  its  sole  asset. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Farrington, 
president  of  the  Star-Bulletin, 
and  her  children  are  seeking  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  slate  of  trustees 
including  officers  of  the  paper. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Farrington  Leavey 
and  Mrs.  Frances  Farrington 
Whittemore,  daughters  of  the 
late  W.  R.  Farrington,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  rival  slate. 

Both  slates  included  Edmond 
H.  Leavey,  former  president  of 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co. 

Testimony  has  reported  Star- 
Bulletin  net  profit  at  $163,000 
in  1953,  $261,000  in  1954,  $343,- 
000  in  1955,  $334,000  in  1956, 
I  $354,000  in  1957  and  $541,000 
in  1958.  The  paper’s  surplus  was 
reported  as  $1,700,000  in  1958. 
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Supplements’  Total 
Off;  Rebound  Is  Due 


Down  in  both  total  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  and  pages  sold  in  1959  as 
compared  to  1958,  the  syndicated 
Sunday  supplements  refused  this 
week  to  use  a  crying  towel.  With 
January  figures  already  in  and 
in  some  cases  ahead  of  last 
year’s,  executives  of  all  four 
groups  looked  for  a  rebound  in 
1960. 

Total  estimated  dollar  volume 
in  advance  of  officially  recog¬ 
nized  FBI  figures  was  $93,000,- 
000,  down  4.5%  from  the  final 

1968  figrure  of  $97,401,003  which 
was  the  highest  since  1935. 

This  Week  and  Parade  showed 
dollar  gains.  This  Week  an¬ 
nounced  an  estimate  of  $43,000,- 
000  as  compared  to  $40,685,525 
in  1958;  Parade  $24,400,000  as 
against  $23,882,853.  Family 
Weekly  held  about  even  at  $9,- 
600,000  to  $9,646,093  in  1958. 
American  Weekly  dropped  to 
$16,000,000  from  $23,186,532,  off 
31%. 

•Sunday  Hits  Higli 

Sunday,  the  locally-edited  sup¬ 
plements  sold  by  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  claimed  a 
new  high  in  dollars.  Richard  An¬ 
derson,  promotion  director,  re¬ 
ported  publishers’  figures  for 

1969  at  $50,000,000  up  $2,000,- 
000,  or  4%  over  1958.  He  pointed 
out  that  “newspaper-owned 
magazines  were  proving  the  best 
answer  to  the  threat  of  regional 
selling  by  the  magazines.” 
Charles  T.  Kline,  Metro’s  presi¬ 
dent,  said  1960  bookings  so  far 
were  running  ahead  of  ’59  and 
attributed  gains  to  the  “flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  medium.” 

Suburbia  Today,  the  new  en¬ 
try  in  the  field  distributed 
monthly  with  188  newspapers, 
90%  of  them  weeklies,  sold  96 
pages  its  first  year  for  a  total 
dollar  take  of  about  $450,000, 
according  to  James  Thompson, 
advertising  manager.  Thirteen 
pages  were  sold  in  January,  al¬ 
ready  out,  and  other  issues  be¬ 
ing  put  to  bed  are  expected  to 
double  the  number  of  pages  they 
had  last  year,  Mr.  Thompson 
said. 

Linage  Figurei> 

Comparative  linage  of  the 
four  syndicated  magazines  by 
pages  all  show  losses: 

1958  1959  %  Loss 


American 
Weekly 
Family 
Weekly 
Parade  . , 


.662.1  417.1  37.0% 

..613.7  511.5  16.7% 
.846.6  723.6  14.5% 


This  Week  .981.6  891.7 


Arthur  H.  Motley,  president 
and  publisher  of  Parade,  said 
that  supplement  closed  January 
1960  with  a  new  all-time  high 
in  ad  revenue  for  the  month. 
During  1959  Parade  added  five 
new  markets  —  Boston,  Dayton, 
Springfield,  Sioux  City,  and 
Asheville.  The  Reading  Eagle 
starts  Jan.  10  and  will  bring 
the  total  number  of  distributing 
newspapers  to  65  and  circula¬ 
tion  to  9,600,000. 

Mr.  Motley  based  his  1960 
optimism  not  only  on  the  ex¬ 
panding  gross  national  product 
and  a  larger  expendable  income 
than  ever  before  but  also  on 
the  “continued  strength  of  TV.” 

TV  .4s  an  .4id 

“TV,  despite  its  difficulties, 
will  continue  to  grow  in  1960,” 
Mr.  Motley  said.  “This  will  mean 
increases  in  the  size  of  many 
advertising  appropriations,  with 
print  media  sharing  in  the  ex¬ 
panded  budgets.  We  saw  this 
happen  first  when  radio  was  in 
its  period  of  rapid  growth. 

“TV  is  limited  to  three  net¬ 
works  and  certain  hours.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  overload  of  com¬ 
mercials  on  network  shows  and 
spots,  there  will  be  a  slight  de¬ 
cline  in  the  ability  of  TV  to  do  as 
much  for  advertisers  as  it  did 
last  year.  This  will  have  its 
effect  in  the  latter  part  of  1960 
and  in  the  years  ahead.  The  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  take  a  more  care¬ 
ful  look  at  their  TV  expendi¬ 
tures.  They  will  do  more  analyz¬ 
ing  to  get  the  most  for  their 
advertising  dollar  and  this  will 
work  to  the  benefit  of  the  sup¬ 
plements. 

“The  supplements  have  the 
same  kind  of  mass  coverage  in 
the  leading  markets  as  TV.  It 
has  become  the  tendency  of  mar¬ 
keters  to  saturate  the  leading 
market  areas.  They  cannot  get 
this  saturation  in  magazines  as 
they  can  in  newspapers  and  the 
locally  distributed  supplements. 
This  will  definitely  help  us.  We 
have  the  same  low  cost-per-thou- 
sand  as  TV. 

“The  year  as  a  whole  should 
be  better  than  1959.” 

Equally  optimistic  was  Pat¬ 
rick  O’Rourke,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Family  Weekly,  and 
Richard  L.  Neil,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  This  Week. 

“Advertising  linage  on  This 
Week  turned  the  corner  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1959,”  Mr. 
Neil  said.  “The  first  quarter 
of  1960  is  above  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  last  year.” 


however,  that  no  newspaper  a»- 
'Tfgwglgt  sociation  can  speak  for  all  it* 

members  except  in  the  imiwr- 
(Continued  from  page  10)  tant  fields  of  general  improve- 
'•  ment  of  the  publications, 
regional  conventions  and  con-  furtherance  of  the  ^ple’s  right 
ferences  and  quarterly  CNPA  ‘o  kn^  and  resistance  to  on¬ 
board  meetings.  croachments  upon  press  fret. 

The  California  grass  roots  dom,  whether  m  editorial  or 
tours  have  taken  him  from  San  advertising  columns. 

Diego  to  Eureka  in  this  state  Th‘s  amply  demonstrated  f^ 
with  daily  and  weekly  news-  ^metimes  poses  problems  to  the 
papers  having  an  estimated  pP A  and  to  General  Manager 
combined  circulation  in  excess  '^ho  represents  the  a.ss^ 

f  ,  ciation  as  a  legislative  advocate 

He’  has  been  accompanied  on  the  state  legislature 

most  of  these  visits  by  John  B.  ,  When  they  appear  before 
Long,  general  manager  of  the  legislative  cominittees  or  confer 
CNPA  for  25  years,  and  either  '^‘^h  ‘ndividual  legislators  it 
Richard  H.  Miller,  assistant  must  be  in  behalf  of  or  in  oiv 
general  manager,  from  Los  An-  Pf®***®"  ^o  measures  upon  which 
geles  or  Ben  Martin,  assistant  members  of  the  association 

to  the  general  manager  in  San  ,  .  , 

Francisco  and  Sacramento  ,  ^his  leaves  plenty  of  oppor- 
CNPA  offices  tunity,  however,  for  constant 

The  trips  have  shown  that  work  during  legislative  sessions 
newspapers  are  now  enjoying  a  ^fore  interim  committees 

general  prosperity.  This  is  re-  ^elp  block  legislative  att^ks 
fleeted,  Mr.  Parcher  reports,  in  distribution,  libel 

the  building  of  new  plants,  ex-  ‘^ws,  favorable  newspa^r  tax 
tensive  additions  to  present  provisions  and  other  matters  of 
plants,  installations  of  new  to  all  newspapers, 

presses  and  other  equipment 

and  a  general  upgrading  of  pro-  ^r.  Parcher  believes  news- 
duction  and  other  facilities.  Publishers  should  take  an 

“Even  the  smallest  paper  we  f.®tive  ^rsonal  interest  in  po  i- 
visited,”  he  said  “was  carrying  ^ics  and  maintain  contact  with 

out  an  improvement  project.  Up  "5^^® 

in  the  mountain  country  of  lators  following  elections. 

Northern  California  the  pub-  ,  ‘  This  rs  a  field  which  is  over- 

lisher,  an  energetic  widow,  was  ?^®<^  ^ 

replacing  the  floor  in  one  sec-  is  one  whi^  is  gmng 

tion  of  her  old  building.  The  old  ^i^v®  to  be  cultivaj^ed  with  a 
floor  had  finally  ci-umpled  be-  <^®al  "'®^®  "7®* 

neath  the  weight  of  the  one  P^P®*^  remain  as  free 

tvnesettinP  machine  ”  unshackled  as  the  founding 

typesetting  machine.  fathers  decreed  they  should  be,” 

New  Era  Noled  he  declared. 

,  That  has  been  one  of  the  rea- 

The  ancient  belief  that  news-  his  lengthy  trips  and 

paper  offices,  particularly  in  j^is  hundreds  of  individual  calls 
small  tewns,  must  be  dirty,  upon  newspapermen  in  their  own 
jumbled  fire  traps  seems  to  have  offices  this  year,  he  explained, 
been  demolished  completely  in  Parcher  believes  that  per- 

California,  the  CNPA  president  gonal  invitations  to  participate 
re^rts.  ,  , ,  ,  in  association  affairs  will  help 

Even  most  of  the  older  plants  encourage  newspapers  to 
were  found  to  be  clean  and  neat,  present  a  united  front  actively 
New  buildings  and  additions  for  against  those  who  seek  to  re- 
both  dailies  and  weeklies  are  strain  them  by  political  means, 
mcmels  of  efficiency,  he  reports,  “Fortunately  the  trend  in  this 
The  presidential  tours  have  direction  is  well  started  and  is 
covered  newspapers,  large  and  receiving  new  impetus  each 
small,  in  California’s  great  Cen-  y^ar,  not  only  in  California  but 
tral  Valleys,  northward  along  throughout  the  United  States,” 
the  coastal  Redwood  Empire,  observed, 
into  the  historic  Mother  Ixide  “More  people  in  all  branches 

pild  country  and  in  the  popu-  the  newspaper  business  are 

lous  Southern  California  coun-  meeting  together,  learning  new 
.  things  about  our  historic  craft, 

These  travels  have  pointed  up  adopting  new  measures  to  meet 
the  fact  that  the  problems  of  economic  pressures  and  helping 
papers  of  all  sizes  are  pretty  to  man  the  watch  towers.” 
much  the  same,  Mr.  Parcher  ^ 

said.  Which  is  one  of  the  rea-  ,  ,  .  .  , 

sons,  he  believes,  that  the  more  HowlailCl  Appoinletl 
than  400  daily  and  weekly  Chicago 

CNPA  newspaper  members  de-  Frank  T.  Howland  has  been 
rive  similar  benefits  from  the  appointed  vicepresident  of  Abi- 
activities  of  the  association.  tibi  Service,  Inc.  He  will  oon- 
He  was  quick  to  point  out,  tinue  to  manage  in  Chicago. 
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Candidates’ 

W  ives  to  Get 
Play  in  ’60 

Nineteen  SUNDAY  magazine 
editors,  attending  the  13th  an¬ 
nual  group  editorial  meeting, 
heard  Ray  Mackland,  picture 
and  assignment  editor  of  Life, 
discuss  what  he  would  do  if  he 
were  a  roto  editor  —  again.  Mr. 
Mackland,  a  former  Omaha 
World-Herald  staffer,  spoke  of 
the  need  for  devoting  larger 
space  units  to  eye-stopping  pic¬ 
tures,  editorial  enthusiasm,  the 
variation  in  capability  among 
photographers,  and  enlargement 
of  sources  for  features. 

“Overproduction  is  not  waste¬ 
ful,”  said  Mr.  Mackland,  “since 
it  is  necessary  to  insure  selec¬ 
tivity.” 

In  the  day-long  session,  at  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  in  New 
York,  the  editors,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dan  O’Brien, 
Sunday  Editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  reviewed  the  progress  of 
the  SUNDAY  Group  Editorial 
Service,  and  discussed  individual 
plans  for  feature  coverage  of 
the  1960  elections.  Sunday  mag¬ 
azines,  the  editors  felt,  should 
try  to  show  background  and 
sidelights  on  the  various  candi¬ 
dates,  particularly  the  role  of 
the  wives  who  are  so  often  ne¬ 
glected  in  daily  political  cover¬ 
age. 

On  Washington  coverage,  the 
editors  expressed  satisfaction 
with  a  new  Capital  candid  serv¬ 
ice,  showing  the  off-hour  doings 
of  Washington  big-wigs.  The 
public,  the  editors  feel,  is  more 
and  more  interested  in  what 
goes  on  in  Washington,  and  the 
personalities  in  the  Capital 
whirl  have  taken  on  some  of  the 
popular  glamor  that  used  to  be 
reserved  for  movie  stars.  Fea¬ 
ture  stories  from  Washington, 
particularly  with  an  interesting 
government  personality  involved, 
were  felt  to  have  wide  reader 
appeal. 

Dan  O’Brien  was  unanimously 
re-elected  as  chairman  for  his 
fifth  term.  Other  editors  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting  were:  Harold 
Williams,  Baltimore  Sun;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Barney,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express;  Lloyd  Wendt,  Chicago 
Tribune;  John  Caldwell,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer;  Lawrence  J. 
Hawkins,  Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 
er;  Clyde  Long,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch;  Jerry  Sullivan,  Detroit 
News;  Ralph  Brooks,  Indiana¬ 
polis  Star;  Hyman  Chester,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal;  Robert  Endi- 
cott.  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
William  J.  White,  New  York 


HIGH  HONORS  for  their  highway  safety  efforts  come  to  Dan  Roper, 
reporter,  and  Fred  Taylor,  city  editor,  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  as 
P.  C.  White,  at  left,  presents  plaques  and  a  $500  award  of  the  American 
Trucking  Association. 


News;  Ben  Handel,  New  York 
News;  Arch  Luther,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  David  Hall, 
Pittsburgh  Press;  Garrett  D. 
Byrnes,  Providence  Journal; 
Ernest  Larsen,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press;  Philip  Love,  Washington 
Star;  Craig  Ballantyne,  Week¬ 
end  Magazine;  Angus  Perker- 
son.  Editorial  Newsletter;  and 
Dick  Anderson,  Don  Feitel,  and 
Larry  Stevens,  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 

• 

Providence  Journal 
Office  in  Boston 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  will  ex¬ 
pand  its  New  England  sales 
activities  with  the  opening  of  a 
direct  advertising  sales  office  at 
479  Statler  Office  Building, 
Boston  16,  Mass. 

Francis  H.  Stevens,  for  many 
years  affiliated  with  Gilman, 
Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  newspaper 
representatives,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Boston  manager.  The 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  will 
continue  to  be  represented  in 
all  other  areas  except  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Florida,  by  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.,  Inc. 

• 

Texas  Daily  Bans 
Lewd  Movie  Ads 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

The  Wichita  Falls  Times  and 
Record  News  have  joined  the 
growing  numbers  of  newspapers 
that  have  announced  clean-up 
drives  on  entertainment  adver¬ 
tising. 

According  to  Rhea  Howard, 
editor  and  publisher,  the  new 
policy  is  designed  to  eliminate 
from  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  that  used  “lewd  and  sugges¬ 
tive”  art  and  copy.  “Although 
this  was  aimed  directly  at  the 
entertainment  field,”  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  said,  “it  applies  to  all  types 
of  advertising.” 


Rental  Payment 
Tax  Suits  Settletl 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Both  the  Tuscaloosa  News  and 
the  Gadsden  Times  have  reached 
compromises  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  in  federal 
income  tax  suits.  The  suits  were 
civil  actions  in  which  no  allega¬ 
tions  of  fraud  were  made  by 
the  government. 

The  Revenue  Department  had 
filed  suit  against  the  Tusca¬ 
loosa  paper  for  $149,439  which 
the  government  claimed  was 
owed  in  additional  taxes  for 
1955  and  1956.  'The  News,  in 
reporting  the  settlement  of  the 
suit,  stated  that  it  had  paid  an 
additional  $32,940  plus  interest. 

The  amount  of  the  claim 
against  the  Gadsden  paper  or 
the  character  of  the  settlement 
was  not  announced. 

Both  suits  involved  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  rental  payments  by  the 
two  papers  to  Public  Welfare 
Foundation,  Inc.,  of  Washington, 
Va.,  owner  of  the  property  used 
by  the  News  and  the  Times. 


Deckert  Retiring 
From  West-Holliday 

Chicago 

The  retirement  of  H.  E. 
(Gene)  Deckert,  general  sales 
manager  of  West-Holliday  Co., 
Inc.,  publishers  representatives, 
effective  Dec.  31,  was  announced 
by  Nelson  Roberts,  president  of 
the  firm. 

Mr.  Deckert  is  completing  25 
years  of  service  with  West- 
Holliday,  starting  in  the  Los 
Angeles  office  and  later  becoming 
Chicago  and  Midwestern  man¬ 
ager.  He  has  served  as  general 
sales  manager  for  the  past 
three  years. 

Mr.  Deckert  plans  to  continue 
living  in  Arlington  Heights,  Ill., 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Deckert  have 
their  home. 


Turkey  Hit 
For  Harsh 
Press  Laws 


The  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  at  its  Zurich  headquarters, 
appealed  to  newspaper  editors 
everywhere  to  protest  against 
Turkey’s  latest  violation  of  press 
freedom. 

The  Institute’s  latest  attack  on 
Turkey’s  press  laws  came  after 
five  journalists  were  sentenced 
to  prison  for  reprinting  parts  of 
articles  criticizing  the  Turkish 
government,  written  by  Eugene 
C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News  and  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Gazette. 

One  of  those  imprisoned  was 
Ahmed  Emin  Yalmin,  71,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Vatan,  one  of 
Turkey’s  best  known  journalists, 
sentenced  to  15  months  in  jail. 

“In  the  period  between  1954 
and  the  present,  some  hundreds 
of  newspapermen  have  been 
jailed  for  alleged  offenses  under 
recent  press  laws  introduced  by 
the  Menderes  government,”  the 
IPI  report  charged. 

“Turkey  is  governed  by  laws 
passed  by  the  Grand  National 
Assembly,  and  any  attempt  to 
protest  these  laws  is  nothing  but 
interference  in  internal  affairs,” 
replied  Press  Minister  Haluk 
Saman  and  Justice  Minister 
Esat  Budakoglu  of  Turkey. 


Limit  on  Stations 

Washington 
Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  New 
York  Democrat,  says  he  plans 
to  introduce  a  bill  in  Congress 
that  would  prevent  a  newspaper 
from  owning  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  the  radio  or  TV  stations 
in  its  area.  Ownership  in  mul¬ 
tiple-station  markets  would  not 
be  affected. 


JR. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netetpaper  Broken 


WE3STERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  3234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nile. 
Phone:  KBystone  3-1361. 


OUR  BROCHURE  explains  what  you 
have  to  do  to  buy  or  sell  a  California  | 
or  Arizona  newspaper  property.  It’s  \ 
yours  for  the  aakinir.  GABBERT  &  ! 
HANCOCK.  37d9-B  Ariin^rton  Ave.,  i 
Riverside,  California. 


“PURCHASER’S  PRIMER”— a  store  I 
house  of  information  for  the  man  who  | 
is  buy  ini;  a  newspaper.  Write  for  your 
free  copy.  The  DIAL  Agency .  1.5  Wav- 
erly,  D^^roit  3,  Michigan.  'TO  5-5884. 

irtf  THE  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard-  ; 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypee,  625  Market  ; 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cai. 

WILL  NEGOTIATE  for  you  on  any 
size  Southern  newspaiier.  Newspaper  , 
Service  Co..  6I>1  Ga.  Savings  Bank  ! 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netetpaper  Broker* 


MAY  BROTHEaiS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


SALES-PURCHASES  handlwi  with  I 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publisher.s  ' 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER  Properties 
Dean  Sellers,  625  El.  Main,  Mean,  Ari¬ 
zona.  Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  , 
buys  the  newsimper- -it’s  the  person-  ; 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  ! 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  j 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  . 


WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properties 
in  flourishing  mid-we«t.  Herman  Koch, 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISewspaper  Broker* 


CONFIDEN’nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


ISempaper  Appraiser* 


MORE  THAN  200  VALUATIONS 
of  newsiMipers,  subsidiaries,  televi- 
.sion,  radio  and  syndicates  to  date 
for  tax  and  other  iiuriioees.  By  mail 
if  desired  upon  receipt  or  required 
data.  Comprehensive  reports  sub¬ 
mitted.  Quaiiiied  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
321  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Publication*  for  Sale 


FLORIDA  WEEKLIES.  4  in  Central 
Florida.  "Your  Florida  Broker”  A.  C. 
Santo,  742  N.  Mills  St.,  Orlando,  Fla. 


Western  weeklies  and  daiiies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES.  Suite  6(M>.601.  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  28,  California. 


EAST  Nat’l  Trade  Journal  $  11,000* 


S.E.  Small  Weekly  &  Job  .56.000* 

FLA.  Small  Weekly  30.000* 

GA.  Medium  Weekly  .5O.0<M>* 

FLA.  Medium  Weekly  14.000* 

S.E.  Med.  6  weeklies  &  job  425,000* 

FLA.  Met-Suburb^  Weekly  8,000* 

TENN.  Met-Suburban  Weekly  28.0(Mt* 

N.W.  Small  Daily  126,000* 

S.E.  Met-Weekly  42,000* 

*TermK 


PAUL  H. 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
.MEDIA  BROKERS 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUE8 
Press  Room 


ENDFEED  PRESSES 

21>^''  CUTOFF 
PRICED  TO  MOVE  FAST! 

HOE  PRESSES 

6  Octuple  Press— 12  Folders 
6  Sextuple  Presses — 12  Folders 
\  2  Quadruple  Presses — 4  Folders 

GOSS  PRESSES  21 V2" 

2  Octuple  Presses — 4  Folders 
C^anplete 

I  8  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
!  loo  21*^"  Autoplate  Chases 
2  Double  Trucks 

22y4"  CUTOFF 

IfbPage  Duplex  Tubular 
I  32-Page  R.  Hoe  Double 

Width  deck  tyi)e  with  *4  Folder 
'  32-Page  R.  Hoe  Unit  Type  with 
I  color  rails 

'  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Tubular: — 2'^  Ton  Pot 
2  pumps 
Chipping  Block 
Router 

Boring  Machine 
Casting  Box 


DUPU:^ 

deck  will 
model. 
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Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

insertions. 

CLASSIFICATION: _ 

COPY: _ 


j  j  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dailyl 
ACCOUNT  OF: 

NAAAE, _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ 

CITY,  STATE _ 

Authorized  BY _ 

(For  Sitiiationa  Wantod  Ada,  Kindly  ancioaa  ramittanca  with  ordar — 
saa  ClataHiad  AdvartUiag  Rata  Box) 


I  I 

i 

I  I 


Atlanta  i 

Chicago  Please  address: 

New  York  1182  W.  Peachtree  | 

San  Francisco  Atlanta  9.  Ga.  I 


UNIQUE  WEEKLY  geared  to  minority 
group  for  sale  at  $24,000.  Will  gross  i 
S36,M0  this  year  (we  believe  this  con¬ 
servative  est.)  No  plant.  Present  part-  ! 
ner-editor  not  of  nationality  group.  | 
Price  includes  unearned  subscription 
cash,  to  be  escrowed,  of  $7,000.  Paid  list 
of  2,500  at  $6  year.  Desire  half  down 
but  terms  negotiable.  Much  dei>ends  on 
buyer’s  ability,  integrity.  Don  C. 
Matchan,  e/o  W.  B.  Krause.  Broker, 
130  Main  St.,  Los  Altos,  California. 


Publication*  Wanted 


EXPANDING  PUBLICA-nON  wants 
newspaiier  vicinity  New  York  City  with 
modem  rotary  printing  facilitifrs.  Write 
in  full  conficlence  to  principal,  to  Box 
5219,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Pre**  Engineer* 


UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phones  GEneva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  Qty 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING- TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  .38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9775 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Composing  Room 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles-  $84.60  to  $97.30,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company.  113  West  Market  Street, 
EHkin,  North  Carolina. 


Netosprint 


.  NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 
BE»1RENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

1  70  E.  45  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.— MU  6-5676 


Semi-cylindrical  22%*  Cutoff 
Vacuum  Box 
R.  Hoe  Plate  Finishing 
Machine 
Metal  Pump 
Goss  Tail  Cutter 
Goss  Inside  .Shaver 

21 V2"  CUTOFF 

Goss 

Casting  Box 
Inside  Shaver 
Tail  Cutter 
Wood 

Autoplate  Jr. 

Auto  Shaver 

3  R.  Hoe  Curve  Routers 
I  Gosa  Curve  Router 
1  Goss  Double  Page  Curve  Router 

CURVE  SCORCHERS 

3  D/C  Sta-Hi  Master  Formers 

1  A/C  Master  Former 

2  APS  TWIN  Centrifugal  Scorch¬ 
ers 

MAT  ROLLERS 

2  Light  Weight  R.  Hoe 
1  Medium  Scott 

PLATE  SHAVERS 

R.  Hoe  #5 

R.  Hoe  Twin  Screw 

R.  Hoe  —  Latest  Model 

STEEL  COMPOSING 
TABLES 

6'  —  8'  —  10'  —  12' 

Mounted  on  steel  tables  with 
storage  racks. 

UPECO,  INC. 

20  MINUTES  FROM  TIMES  SQUARE 
750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 


Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

GE..8  -3744-47-49 
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BfACJIlNERY  and  SUPPUES 
Prets  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Prets  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Pre»$  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
ITonled  to  Buy 


DUPU-^  S-pRKe.  standard  tubular  I 
w>!l>  lonir  aide  framea,  2  to  1 
model,  .vailable  now, 

DITPUK  \  tubular.  16-i>a)re.  2  to  1 

model.  .N'o.  359.  40  H.P.  AC.  C-W 
drire.  ndor  fountains,  complete  stereo-  ; 
type.  IMIPLEX  mat  roller.  Available  i 
April.  ' 

wool*  I’ony  .Autoplate.  21’.;'’  cut-off.  i 
Available  now.  I 

CBNEIIAL,  ELECTRIC:  30  H.P..  .50  ' 
H.P..  H.P.,  100  H.P.,  AC.  drives. 

Available  now. 

tline-VVi-stinKhouse :  30  H.P..  75  H.P..  : 
AC.  dri\es.  Available  now. 

Cutler-Hammer  newspai>er  conveyors, 
fi-wire.  with  *j  H.P.  Oearinir  motors,  j 
.Available  now.  I 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  ! 

NewspaiH'r  Press  Erectors  1 

11164  .'saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


GOSS  HIGHSPEED  PRESS.  4  units.  ' 
Double  folder,  23-9/16'  cut  off,  con-  I 
veror,  all  controls  75  H.P.,  A.C.,  C-W 
drive.  Ink  tank.  2  ton  Pot  and  Pony  j 
Auto  Plate.  Ekiuipment  now  in  daily  | 
production. 

V.  L.  DeBolt  or  R.  M.  Cole.  The 
Odessa  American,  Odessa,  Texas.  | 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  ! 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  | 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.', 

41t  LexinKton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

PRESS.  Duplex  3-paKe  flatbed.  Excel-  | 
lent  shape.  Includes  all  electrical,  : 
chases,  rollers,  etc.  Must  move  as  floor  | 
!<paee  untently  required.  $8,600  cash.  I 
ns  Herald-News,  Fontana.  Oalifornia.  { 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

Goss  Pour  Deck  Press  located  Easton. 
Pennsylvania  Express  22%"  Cutoff  64 
Pace  Double  Width  Double  Folder  , 
Rollers  covered  65'  wide  AC  Motor 
Drive  with  Control  Conveyor  included.  ' 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 
Plainfield.  New  Jersey 


-idvertising  Rates  | 

CLASSIFIED 

Use  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Issertioe 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  70c;  2  ®  80c; 

1  ®  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS:  { 
4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1  ! 

time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 

Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  ! 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  WadiMsduy,  4  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 
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110 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  TImus  Tewor  N.  Y.  3*.  N.  Y. 
PkOM  BRyoaf  9-30S2 


ED 


ITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


COLOR ! ! ! 

3  UNIT  HOE 

with  1  color  cylinder  and  3  Pan- 
coaat  (7olor  Couples-  Double  Folder 
22%'  —  on  Substructure  with 
Reels  and  Pasters-  AC  Drive — 
Available  immediately. 


LIQUIDATION 

Complete  Mechanical  Plant 
£>impnient  of  the 

CHARLOTTE  NEWS 

7  LINOTYPES  -.S-14-18-.36 
LUDLOW  MaU 

AU  Makeup  Cabinets — Kemelt  Pot 
with  Molds-  Turtles— Ohaiiea — Hat 
Stereo. 

5  Unit  l>uplex  Metropolitan  Press,  \ 
22%''  cutoff  —  all  AC  4‘<iuipped  ! 
Double  Folder  —  Conveyor  ] 

Portable  color  fountain. 

-  I 

DUPLEX  PRESSES 

21  Metropolitan  N  Type  Units 
6  Units  with  color  humi>s 
5  Folders  with  balloon  formers 
21  Kohler  3  Arm  reels  with  run- 
ninK  belt  tensions  I 

Will  .mHI  any  part  of  the  above.  j 
(Tut  of  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  ! 


SCOTT  PRESSES 

5  Identical  Octuple  Presses 
Each  Press  consists  of  4  Steel 
Cylinder.  Roller  BearioK  Units 
with  1  Unit  Reversible  and  1  Color 
Cylinder.  Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Dou¬ 
ble  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors. 
3  Arm  Reels  and  Automatic  Ten¬ 
sions. 

TracksKe  and  Turntable.  Steel 
Floor  DeckinK.  Color  Fountains. 

Ixjcated:  BOSTON  HERALD- 
TRAVELER. 

Available:  Immediately 


HOE  PRESS.  23  9  U" 

6  UniUv  -Double  Folder-  C-H  Con¬ 
veyors-  AC  Motors-  Portable  Oilor 
Fountains — Reels.  Complete  Stereo. 

Located:  TRENTON  TIMES 
Available:  Immediately 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESSES 

24  Page-  Delivered  new  1948-1953 
— Pull  Color  Flexibility — Complete 
Stereo — AC  Solonoid  Drive — Avail¬ 
able  Now 

24  Page  I  to  1-  Quarter  Folder 
— AC  Drive  —  Stereo  —  Available 
Now 

16  Page-  2  to  1 — Located  San 
Diego — AC  Drive-  Stereo  —  Avail¬ 
able  January  1,  I960. 


8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 

DUPLEX  A — Missouri 
DUPLEX  AB-  N.  Carolina-Utah 
DUPLEX  &  S.  Carolina 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 
Oxford  7-4590 


for  January  2,  1960 


Maka  Offer  —  AH  or  Part 

ltULTI-(X)LOR  SCOTT  PRESS 
Available  Immediately 

Angle  bar  newspai>er  preaa  with  22% 
inch  cut-off.  Chteratae  up  to  40,000  i 
oopiea  per  hour.  5  arch  tyiM  units,  2 
foldars,  2  color  cylinders,  poiitable  color 
fountains.  Press  recently  overhauled. 
Complete  stereotype  equipment.  Double- 
truck  casting  box.  EXCELLENT  OP- 
BRA'nNG  OONDmON. 

San  Francisco  Shopping  News 
851  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


MAT  ROLLER— DUPLEX,  older  model 
but  in  good  working  condition.  Hay 
be  inspected  on  floor  or  will  send  . 
copy  of  newspaper  to  show  quality  of  | 
work.  Attractive  low  cash  price. 
DAILY  NEWS.  P.O.  "B'',  Jackson-  , 
ville.  North  Carolina.  . 

CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  sue  diameter. 
-\0  motor  press  drives  all  sizes.  Uni-  I 
tubular  and  Tubular  roll  arms.  Roll  I 
arms  for  .-Mni-plate  units.  Quarter-  j 
IMige-folders.  George  Oxford,  Bo.x  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


.NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEaiEX)  E3QUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E:.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-459B 


Linotypes  Intertypes-  Ludlows 
PRINTORAFT  REPRE)SE2>ITATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPE®  PREiiSES 
TYPESEHTING  MACHINES 
TELEH'YPESETrTBR  EXJUIPMENT 
Lud lows — Blrods — M at  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


WANTEID:  8-iiage  Duplex  or  Goes  fM 
bed.  Advise  seriiU  no.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works.  323 
N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  fo  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 
Artiitt — Cart{toni*t$  Dhptay  AdvertUing 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST 


Creative  artist  with  editorial  experience 
on  rotogravure  production,  art  and  lay¬ 
out,  Large  metropolitan  daily  in  Chart 
Area  12.  Good  etarting  saluy,  many 
benefits,  pension  plan.  etc.  List  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected.  Box  5206,  EJditor 
&  Publisher, 


Circulation 


GIR(7ULATION  HAHAQER  —  Leading 
Chicago  Community  Nenrepaper.  Give 
age,  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Gaiifieldian  Publications,  3935  Wssh- 
ingtoo,  Chiesgo,  Ulinois. 


WANTEID:  Ambitiosis  circulstion  man. 
Prefer  one  with  experience  managing 
salaried  city  or  country  district  man¬ 
agers  in  Chart  Area  4,  6,  or  9.  An- 
I  swer  giving  full  resume  of  iiositions 
I  held,  accomplishments,  references,  to 
'  ^x  5322,  Elditor  and  Publisher. 


Clatsifiad  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

A  6  dsqr  daily  newspaper  situated  in  i 
one  of  America’s  most  attractive  cities 
in  Cshrt  Area  2  is  offering  a  rare  | 
opportunity  to  an  aggressive,  hsrd- 
I  driving,  clear  tliinking  executive  with  | 
i  result  getting  competence.  Prefer  one 
with  highly  competitive  experience. 
Mnst  know  every  phase  of  classified  i 
including  phone  room.  One  who  can 
execute  i>lan8  and  follow  thru.  Also 
must  know  Classified  promotion.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  bonus  arrangement  and 
other  benefits.  Send  complete  reeume  to  i 
Box  5328,  Elditor  &  I^iblisfaer.  ' 


Display  Advertising 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Space 
SaJasmen  with  experience.  Strong  in 
sales  and  layout.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Wanted  by  aggrsaaive 
36,000  daily  Chart  Area  2.  Salary  plus 
car  expenses.  Box  6130,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


,  YOUNG  RETAIL  SALESM>AN  ^ 

Immediate  opening  on  Midwest  daily  ! 
7,500  circulation,  fast  growing,  agri-  i 
cultural-manufacturing  town.  The  man 
wa  want  is  aggreeaive,  young,  eager 
to  learn,  and  capable  of  growing  with  | 
6-day  daily  now  in  pnoeeas  of  expand-  ! 
ing  into  new  plant.  Send  reaume  and 
salary  requirements  to  R.  W.  Lofton, 

I  Daily  Telegram,  Coiambus,  Nebraska. 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Man  with  background  of  re¬ 
tail  experience  and  successful 
record  to  head  able  staff  and 
department  on  7-day  paper  in 
metropolitan  market.  Chart 
Area  2. 

Property  holds  leading  pcai- 
tion  in  multi-paper  field.  In¬ 
come  keyed  to  above  average 
salary  with  rewards  for  ac¬ 
complishment. 

Applicant  must  poasees  or¬ 
ganizational  and  promotional 
ability.  Must  have  suceesaful 
executive  background.  Must 
also  welcome  challenge  to 
maintain  present  leadership. 

Write  complete  details  in 
first  letter.  All  replies  in  strict 
confidence.  Interview  possible 
at  NAEIA  January  meeting  in 
Chicago  or  earlier  in  New  York 
City.  Box  6300,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMME3)IATE  OPENING  for  space 
salesman  with  experience.  Strong  in 
Bales  and  layout.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Wanted  by  aggressive, 
growing  daily  of  12,000  circulation, 
(Chart  Area  6)  in  wonderful  commu¬ 
nity.  G(xid  starting  salary  plus  car  ex¬ 
penses.  Please  write  Box  6320,  Elditor 
and  Publiaher. 

LARGE  SOUTH  TEXAS  Weekly  can 
make  opening  for  hard-working,  hard- 
selling  general  advertising  man  who 
wants  to  live  in  aub-tropical  climate 
near  Mexican  border.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  Write  details,  including  salary 
expected,  to  Box  5318,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Chart  Area  2. 
Must  have  experience  in  handling  and 
layout  of  all  types  of  accounts.  Ehre- 
ning  daily  with  16,000  circulation. 
Would  appreciate  salary  requirements, 
availability,  and  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  Box  105.  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertiting 


Editorial 


Editoriid 


Editorial 


DISPLAY  SALBSICAN  with  small  i 
new^)aper  experience  ready  to  move  ' 
to  40,(ra0  circulation  newspaper,  i 
Fully  experienced  applicants  also  con¬ 
sidered.  Good  salary  and  working  ar-  , 
rangement.  Write  fully,  (five  refer¬ 
ences.  P.  H.  Blue.  Pawtucket  Times,  ' 
Pawtucket.  Rhode  Island.  i 


WE  ARE  ENLARGING  our  news  de¬ 
partment  and  have  opening  for  gen¬ 
eral  reporter,  ideal  spot  for  mid-term 
journalism  graduate  or  one  wishing  to 
move  up  to  a  better  job.  State  salary 
desired.  Publisher,  Daily  Herald,  Fair¬ 
born,  Ohio. 


FOOD  EDITOR 


Editorial 


EXPERIEINCED  BfAN  who  knows 
where  to  procure  and  how  to  buy  and 
edit  manuscripts  on  economics,  family 
budgets,  hesUth  and  other  subjciets.  The 
man  we  hire  must  know  something 
about  art  and  layout  and  be  able  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  putting 
his  copy  into  biiabed  booklets.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years’  editorial  experience  in 
above  activities  or  very  similar  a  must. 
Position  open  now  with  a  fine  estab¬ 
lished  company  located  in  New  York 
City,  largest  in  its  field,  congenial 
working  conditions.  Salary  open  and 
eommensurate  with  ability.  Please  do 
not  reply  unless  you  have  above  quali¬ 
fications.  Box  6133,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH’S  outsUnding 
newspapers  in  Chart  Area  3  has  open¬ 
ing  in  its  forward-looking  women’s  de¬ 
partment  for  a  reporter  with  makeup, 
eating  experience.  ’This  department 
puts  a  premium  on  initiative,  origi¬ 
nality,  dependability.  Prefer  colleife 
graduate  with  experience  on  smaller 
paper  who  seeks  challenging,  all-round 
newspaper  opportunity  with  chance  for 
creative  writing.  Send  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  present  salary  and  reasons  for  de¬ 
siring  change  to:  Box  5304,  Fiditor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  28,000  Chart  Area  6. 
p.m.  daily.  Must  be  alert,  finished 
craftsman.  Box  6314,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Large  metropolitan  daily  (Chart  Area 
4),  desires  to  employ  an  experienced 
food  editor.  Home  economics  ifrad., 
prior  newsimper  experience,  ima)fina- 
tive,  sharp  writer,  with  proven  ability 
in  the  fo^  writing  field. 


REPORTFat  wnn  top  writing  ability, 
initiative,  news  sense.  Camwa  kni>w|. 
t^ge  helpful.  Northern  Illinois  d:dly 
offers  fine  oi>|>ortunity.  (food  |»ay.  many  |j 


extra  benefits.  Excellent^  facilities  in 
growing  city.  Send  details,  few  clips 
in  confidence  to  Box  113,  FJditor  A 
Publisher. 


BOSS 

muted. 

16.000  po 
10,  40  h(i 
Qlitor  & 


Prontf 


stable  organization,  excellent  employee 
benefits,  good  working  conditions.  Re¬ 
ply  in  detail  to  Box  IM,  Flditor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lanea 


PUE 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
of  6.300  eircuiation.  Chart  Area  K. 
Write  details  of  ext^c^rience  to  Box 
107g  Editor  &  Publisher. 


,  FREE  LANfTFaiSI  Sell  your  photos  to  t 
the  hu(fe  house  organ  market.  4.000  ! 

i-ompany  ma(fazinee  buy.  Payment  from 
i  $10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap-  ^ 
I  tions.  FVee  information.  Gebbie  Press  r 
'  Pictures.  151  W.  48th.  N.Y.C.  ' 


9dochani€>al 


SPOR’R?  —  rebuilding  56,000  morning 
paper  in  Chart  Area  6,  wants  man 
for  number  2  s|M>t.  Job  includes  editing 
and  makeup  as  well  as  writing.  Box 
I  106,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


FTjORIDA  p.m.  in  60,000  citrus  area 
city  needs  fast,  accurate  news  and/or 
desk  man.  Drinkers,  drifters,  tyros 
please  save  stamps.  All  others  rush 
clips  and  resume  to  Box  6103,  FMitor 
and  Publisher.  Job  open  NOW.  Flnjoy 
1960  in  Sunny  Florida. 


BFXIINNING  RF3PORTERS-  Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter. 
Two  or  more  years’  experience  with 
photo  on  side,  Oiart  Area  10  morning 
daily.  Full  details,  including  minimum 
salary,  in  reply  to  Box  6213,  Fklitor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Young  man  who  has 
learned  elemoits  of  news  work  and  is 
ready  to  advance  to  more  responsible 
job  wanted  by  6,300  Midwest  daily. 
Camera  and  darkroom  experience  help¬ 
ful  but  not  requisite.  Consider  J-grad. 
Write  ’Tribune,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORTER  for  Vir- 
(finia  daily.  Will  take  beginner.  Box 
6302.  FMitor  A  Publisher. 


BURF3AU  CHIEF — All-around  man  to 
run  3-man  Imreaux  for  newspaper  in 
Chart  Area  1.  Box  120.  Flditor  A 
Publisher. 


TTIE  WEEKLIES  need  (food  men  too! 
I’m  a  small  town  (4,000)  publisher 

who  appreciates  a  good  city  editor. 

I’ve  had  two  in  15  years.  I’ll  pay  $100 
a  week  to  the  person  who  can  con¬ 
vince  me,  he  (or  she)  knows  how  to 
turn  out  good  LOCAL  copy,  lots  of  it, 
and  knows  camera,  dark  room.  C3»eer 
up.  we  also  have  Polaroid  I  This  is 

FTJN  to  the  person  who  loves  work. 
Now  come  on — you  can  learn  some¬ 
thing  on  a  (food  weekly.  Apply  letter 
ONLY.  Nye,  ’The  Herald,  Harvard, 

Illinois. 


PRFSSROOM  FOREMAN— man  thor. 
oughly  trained  in  stereotyping,  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  of  rotary  press. 
He  must  show,  from  his  record,  ability 
to  take  full  charge  of  department. 
Position  is  permanent.  Annual  salary 
ranges  from  $6700  to  $6500  with  other 
benefits.  References  required.  Applica¬ 
tions  in  confidence.  Phone  7222  dasrt, 
6108  evenings,  or  write  J.  B.  Robinson, 
Daily  News,  Jackaosiville,  N.  C. 


Printing  ('annuitant 


TTS.  LINOTTPE.  MACHINIST 
If  you  are  qualified  to  maintain  7 
linotypes.  2  equipped  with  teletype¬ 
setter  units  and  are  looking  for  a 
good  job,  this  is  it  I  Many  company 
benefits,  salary  open. 

Please  contact:  Mr.  D.  W.  Burley, 
Vermont  Publishing  Company,  St. 
Albans,  Vermont. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE 
EDITOR 


NEWS  FIDITOR  for  (Thart  Area  10 
a.m.  daily.  Two  or  more  years’  experi-  1 
ence  daily  field.  F\ill  details,  including  ; 
minimum  salary,  first  letter  to  Box 
5212.  Flditor  A  Publisber.  I 


SPOR’TS  WRITERS :  Correspondents 
wanted  throughout  U.  S.  for  sports 
features  and  assignments.  Attractive 
rates,  no  pics  required.  Inquire  Box 
1111,  Hickory,  North  Carolina. 


WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  smaller  town  newspaper  work. 
Murt  have  good  background  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  ability,  knowledge  of  typog¬ 
raphy,  page  layout,  and,  desirably,  some 
photographic.  To  begin  February  16- 
Mareh  1.  The  Athens  Messenger, 
Athens,  Ohio. 


Metropolitan  newspaper.  Ma¬ 
ture,  conservative,  with  solid  i 

background  in  history,  travel  ' 

and  politics.  Deft  writing  | 

touch.  Views  must  coincide 
■with  policy  of  paper.  Give  | 

full  background,  expectations 
first  letter.  Solid  opportunity 
for  man  who  meets  specifica¬ 
tions.  Repliee  will  be  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  102,  Flditor  A 
Publisher. 


PRINTING 

CONSULTANT 


WANTED — Newspaper  in  Massadm- 
setts  needs  all-around  photo-engraver 
for  journeyman  job  37%  hours  a  week 
days.  Applicant  should  be  able  to  op¬ 
erate  Ohemco  camera  and  etching  ma¬ 
chine  and  do  conventional  powdering. 
Write  ^x  6311.  Flditor  A  Publisher, 
with  full  details  experience,  biography. 


Promotion — Public  Rriations 


EDI’TO'RIAL  WRITER  to  write  one 
short  letter.  The  98th  (feneration  is 
the  last,  St.  Luke  Chapter  3,  line  23. 
^x  111,  Flditor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  ASSISTANT,  pref¬ 
erably  several  years’  news  experience, 
interest  eventually  writing  editorials. 
Morning  daily  in  South.  £k>x  6323, 
Flditor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENTS  reporter  , 
and  sports  copyreader,  5  nights.  40  i 
hour  week.  Good  pay  and  working  i 
conditions.  TTie  Star.  Muncie,  Indiana.  ' 


For  Technical  De¬ 
partment,  large 
Pulp  and  News¬ 
print  Paper  Manu¬ 
facturer.  Tech¬ 
nical  background 
preferably  in 
printing  field  and 
some  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  news¬ 
print  press  room 
operation.  Salary 
commensurate 
with  qualifica¬ 
tions.  All  replies 
handled  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to 
Box  1 00,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


Large  East-Central 
Metropolitan  newspaper 
Has  openings  for 


BOO! 


380 

S 


Cot 


TWO  EXPERIENCED 
PROMOTION  MEN 


One  will  take  charge  of 
editorial  promotion  and 
public  relations. 


Salee 
trd  Pa 
tising 
U>  aqu 
lolve 
oountoi 
pertly 
own  T 
Individ 
writin( 
busina 


The 


that  i' 
nssful 
ud  re 


One  will  handle  all  circula¬ 
tion  promotion. 


Both  should  be  "idea 
men"  with  experience  in 
the  field  for  which  they 
apply. 


Put 
you  n 
job  in 
velop 
hslpe 
faster. 


Finn 

want 

Your 
sales-l 
in  thi 
Mriptl 


All  answers  will  be  held 
confidential. 


Clai 

Ser^ 


Address  Box  I  1 8, 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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Mechanieal 

"boss  newspaper  pressman 

suited.  16  p«ire  standard  tubular. 
li.OOO  ix'pulation  town  in  Chart  Area 
lo!  40  )i'>urs,  six  days.  $126.  Box  110, 
^tor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion— Public  Relation* 

"Public  relations 

ASSISTANT 

A  leading  paper 
manufacturer  with 
multi-plan  operations 
In  Central  Wisconsin 
is  considering  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  assistant 
to  the  Director  of 
Public  Relations.  This 
person  should  be  a 
college  graduate 
with  a  Journalism  or 
English  major. 

Two  or  three  years 
of  newspaper,  indus¬ 
trial  editing,  and/or 
public  relations  ex¬ 
perience  is  desirable. 
Please  send  resume 
and  application  for 
Interview  to  Box 
5312,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  . . .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


/Idministrative 


Duplay  Advertising 


Editorial 


AnviiTJ-rKsilsir  niRPrrrtW  isnan  '  OENBRAL  ADVBatTISING  MANAGER  J-GRAI).  26.  car,  2  yean’  experienw 

AUVEjKilblMu  uiKlsC/ll/K.  lo.ow  — 21  years  on  second  eveninit  and  |  weekly  and  daily,  draft  exempt,  seeks 

daily,  seeks  tough  assignment  leMing  Sunday  -seeks  imsition  in  roast  Chart  spot  on  daily.  Box  108,  Eiditor  &  Pub- 

to  smemter  executive  respoMibiliUea.  [  Area  12.  Successful  record,  top  refer-  Usher. 

Thoroughly  experienced  all  phases  ence  from  present  management.  Box  1 - - 

SucccMful  rerord,  proven  ,  in.  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  TIRED  OF  NIGHT  JOB,  copy  editor. 


u.^****^  “?•  proven  ,  m.  Editor  A  Publisher.  TIRED  OF  NIGHT  JOB,  copy  editor, 

ability.  Pr^er  co^  Area  12.  ■.  i— i  31  on  top  big  city  daily  seeks  editing 

Box  6818,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Editorial  or  writing  spot  on  iiaper,  magazine, 

-  - - I  I  — .  I .  I-——  I  Public  Relations.  Box  121,  Editor  A 

AFTER  22  YEARS'  solid  newspaper  |  ACCURATE,  responsible,  digging  re-  *  Publisher. 

management  experience.  Excellent  rec-  !  porter  wants  job  on  like  newspaper  if  — 

ord.  Top  references.  Manage  or  lease  :  any.  Missouri  Graduate,  veteran.  Box  ;  Mechanical 

large  weekly,  small  daily.  Box  6307,  ,  6126,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  "  '  ~ 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


— -  !  COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT. 

AGGRESSIVE  June  college  grad,  23.  I  (Production  Manager)  familiar  proe- 
seeks  position  as  sports  reporter.  Have  ‘  eases  seeks  new  connection  with  for- 
covered  everything  from  basketball  to  !  ward  looking  paper.  Box  6122,  Editor 


,,  .  TOP  LEADER  .  covered  everything  from  basketball  to  !  ward  looUng  paper.  Box  6122,  E 

all  phases  newspaper-— publisher,  gen-  jjQif  ^nd  features.  Experience  on  desk.  !  A  Publisher. 

eral  manager,  editor,  business  and  ad-  Editor  on  college  daily.  Employed  four  |  -  - 

vertilinff  manaRers  expenence  summers  by  New  EnRiand  daily.  Box  '  Assistant  Press-stereo  Foreman 

with  all  unions :  excellent  business  and  6129,  Biditor  A  Publisher,  |  semi  wiuipment  prefers  to  reloca' 


personal  record. 

AVAILABLE 


semi  wiuipment  prefers  to  relocate  in 
Chart  Area  4.  but  would  consider  other 
areas.  Married,  Age  29.  two  children. 


AVAILABLE  EASTWARD  HOI  areas.  Married,  Age  29.  two  children, 

immediately  because  of  change  in  own-  Well-paid  but  smog-bound  qiorts  writer  good  health,  non-drinker, 
erahip  structure;  present  employer  will  j  would  chuck  coast's  "big  time"  for  solid 

recommend.  Age  42,  family;  go  any-  ;  opportunity  in  New  England.  Motive:  ^  This  man  earns  $108.00  weekly,  idus 

where.  \  Stagnation.  Good  deskman.  Not  limited  |  bonus,  has  retirement  plan  and  hoe- 

EDUCATED  ‘  sPurts.  About  14  years'  experience  i  pit^ization.  life  insurance,  all  com- 

in  journalism,  advertising,  law,  sales  |  7'*''  service  and  metro^litan  ,  i>any  i«id. 

and  promotion,  circulation  ;  trained  as  j“{i  **'  ^  u  v,  • 

public  speaker.  Personal  interviews  at  Age  42.  AB  in  History.  Quiet,  He  has  su^rvi^  our  non-ui^  shop 

own  expense.  Box  6316,  Editor  A  Pub-  .  «  i  very  capably.  If  you  n^a  good  man 

Usher  I  Wife  and  little  son  rate  top  who  is  stymied  for  promotion  and  you 

'  .  consideration  in  migration  which  must  |  can  offer  similar  conditions,  contact 

i  be  to  first  class  community  with  good  Joe  Jackson,  Co-Publisher,  Lake 

w  schools.  Box  6121,  Editor  A  Publisher.  !  Charlen  American  Press.  Lake  CSiarles, 


,  BUSINESS  MANAtiER  of  Daily  in  j  ^ 

I  50.000  market  seeks  like  position  or  ♦ecnn/'^DC  9  D CDf^DTCDCV ♦ 

General  Manager  in  comparable  mar-  I  0(  Ktrl-JK  I  tl\0 


Louisiana.  Phone:  HEknIocke  92781, 
INTERESTED  IN  NEW 


- I  General  Manager  in  comparable  mar-  CL/MWixj  a  iNCrWA  I  cisj  INTERESTED  IN  NEW 

PROMOTION  ASSISTANT,  salary  to  I  ket  or  larger,  complete  knowledge  of  National  clearing  house  for  competent  OOMPOSING  ROOM  PROCESSES 

110,000  for  experienced  man.  Leading  newspaper  publishing — all  deiiartments.  la-rsonnel  coost-to-i-oast  at  no  charge  aND  IDB1AS7 

daily,  highly  competitive  metropolitan  Excellent  record  of  profitable  opera-  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 

Chart  Area  2.  -Some  administrative  tion— over  $50,000  net  income  1959  HEADLINE  PERSONNFJL  (Agency)  PuHv  exnerienced  in  ALL  compoeing 

itsponsibilitiee.  Tell  all  in  complete  over  1968.  Confidential.  Box  124,  Edi-  6  E.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728  pj^l^  includi^PhcAcK^^ 


resume,  including  present  salary.  Staff  tor  and  Publisher, 
knows  about  oiiening.  Box  125.  Eiditor 
k  Publisher.  , 


I  -  '  mronPTWR  w  I  sition,  Fotosetter  and  Linofilm  opera- 

!  - ^^e ’bSfu.-  Hea"vT"on°"fe«[u"r-«^°"sl'e 

I  EDITOR  with  strong  management  ex-  |  now  employed.  Box  6123.  Editor  !  p^SfiSble 

;  perienco  seeks  general  managenihip.  j  *  Publisher.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

medium  daily.  Offers  record  of  success  I  r,r»,r„-,n  i:,. ,,  j  I  ■ 

I  in  highly  _  comprtiUve  field.  Box  122,  ^ARM  EDITOR  37.  FVlIy  ej^rienc^.  Pmmntion— Public  Relations 


LNSTRUenON 

CAassified  Advertising 


BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIFIED  ! 

380  Newspapers  Have  Enrolled  | 
Salespeople  and  Ebcecutives  j 

In  Parish  Sales-Training  I 

Course  in  Classified  Advertising  i 

Sales  training  provided  by  the  How-  I 


Fiditor  and  Publisher. 

Artists — Cartoonists 


Box  114,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 


Want  to  move  to  higher  bracket  in  any  I  rromotion^—ruoiic  netaiions 
media  or  Public  Relations.  References  _ 

tell  all.  Confidential.  Awarded  state-  EX-WRITER,  4  years'  experience  pub¬ 
wide  recognition  on  6-day  farm  page.  1*®  relaUons,  publicity,  news,  seeks  re- 


Box  5211,  Eiditor  A  Publisher, 


EMPLOYED  POLITICAL 

CARTOONIST  wants  change.  College  EXPERIENCFTD  EDITOR,  18  years  on 
Graduate.  Box  6326.  Editor  A  Publisher  last  paper,  desires  top  spot  on  daily. 

- -  Top  references.  43.  college  grad.  Box 

A-1  NEWSPAPER  ARTIST.  Desire  ^^litor  A  Publisher. _ 


turn  similar  career  job.  Box  6327, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  SWAP 
FOR  PUBLIC  RELA'nONS 
OPPORTUNITY 


zrd  Parish  ^urse  in  Classified  Adver-  ,  ^tos:  3.  4,  5,  6.  Box  116.  Eldi-  j  hARLEIM  EDITOR.  .32,  6  years  top  ,  Creative,  versatile  experience  of  ag- 

tising  shows  Classified  iiersonnel  how  tor  A  t^blisner.  j  reporter.  Midwest  J-Grad  seeks  sound  gresaive,  productive  man,  34,  college 

to  square  right  up  to.  analyze  and  |  newspaper,  publicity  or  radio  news  1  grad,  wbo  offers : 

»lve  sales  problems  they  daily  en-  ,  Circulation  spot  near  New  York  City.  Box  5324.  1  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMEINT 


_  spot  near  New  York  City.  Box  5324. 

counter.  Classified  saleepeople  are  ex-  ,  ^itor  A  Publisher, 

pertly  trained  (at  home— on  THEaR  ;  CTRCULA'HON  MANAGER  desires  to 

own  TIME),  developed  to  increase  their  relocate  with  paper  of  15,000-60,000  SOUND  EDITOR 

individual  sales  production  and  copy  circulation  in  (Jhart  Areoa  7,  8  or  11.  experienced  small  and  large  cities,  22 


SOUND  EDITOR 


INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 
4^  years'  food  processing  plant  man¬ 
agement,  production,  sales. 

REPORTING-WRITING 


oircuiauon  in  Arena  i,  o  or  ii.  icuvcu  amau  oiiu  larKv  vuicv.  wvazearsiwvsiTw^M  rw/am  /*t«K  «iiK_ 

Now  employed  with  a  20,000  ABC  pa-  yefu^.  knowa  the  bneinese  thorouffhly  ^nix 

per.  Present  publUher  will  give  out-  union  or  non-union.  Educated  Econom-  aasiirnmenta ,  also  pix 

standing  recommendation  a.  C<^  con-  ice.  Law,  Philosophy.  Available  for  in-  pnoio  lan. 

scious,  promotion-minded,  fully  experi-  terview  at  own  expense.  Box  5317»  ADVERTISING 


writing  skill  to  get  and  keep  more  Now  employed  with  a  20,000  ABC  pa-  ye^.  knows  the  h 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


By  Roliert  L'.  Brown 


E  &  P  has  received  dozens  of 
letters  from  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  men  on  Iwth  the  national 
and  local  level  commenting 
favorably  about  our  new  series 
in  research — “The  Facts  About 
Newspapers.” 

Some  of  them  have  requested 
reprints  of  the  weekly  articles 
for  staff  use.  Others  requested 
hundreds  of  reprints  weekly  for 
distribution  to  local  and  national 
accounts  in  their  areas.  Practic¬ 
ally  all  of  them  have  expresse<l 
an  interest  in  obtaining  multiple 
copies  of  the  series  when  it  is 
completed.  Decision  on  whether 
they  will  be  reprinted  in  booklet 
form  depends  on  whether  the 
demand  warrants  it. 

We  think  there  may  be  some 
merit  also  in  making  the  series 
available  to  newspaper  radio-TV 
columnists  and  othei's  who 
handle  radio-TV  news  items  on 
the  paper. 

«  ♦  * 

The  article  in  this  week’s  is¬ 
sue  deals  with  “The  Cumulative 
Audience”  of  television.  The 
“cume”  figure,  as  it  is  known 
among  broadcasters,  is  obtained 
by  adding  to  the  original  audi¬ 
ence  the  new  people  or  house¬ 
holds  as  they  are  “accumulated” 
over  a  period  of  time  without 
subtracting  any  of  those  who 
drop  out. 

We  suggest  that  this  article, 
and  others  in  the  series,  might 
be  informative  to  those  people 
on  newspapers  who  write  about 
broadcasting  subjects  because  of 
a  column  we  saw  this  week.  It 
.said  about  New  York  City:  “The 
potential  audience  for  any  tele¬ 
vision  program  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  is  roughly  4,500,000 
homes  equipped  with  TV  sets.” 

Now,  there  may  be  4,500,000 
homes  in  the  New  York  area 
that  have  television  sets  and 
they  technically  might  be  called 
a  “potential  audience  for  any 
TV  program.”  But  practically 
speaking  that  “potential”  is  a 
myth  for  several  reasons:  1.  All 
the  sets  are  never  turned  on  at 
the  same  time;  2.  The  amount 
of  viewers  varies  from  hour  to 
hour;  and  3.  Whatever  the  audi¬ 
ence  total  might  be  it  is  splint¬ 
ered  between  seven  different 
stations.  No  one  station  ever 
gets  all  the  viewers. 

No  one  advertiser  could  reach 
all  the  TV  homes  in  the  N.  Y. 
area  even  if  he  bought  all  the 
time  on  every  station  for  24 
hours.  There  would  still  be  a 
high  percentage  of  sets  not  in 
use. 


If  the  people  who  write  about 
TV  in  newspapers  took  the 
trouble  to  be  specific  about  audi¬ 
ences,  ratings  and  what  they 
mean  (and  it  can  be  done  fact¬ 
ually  without  lieing  snide  or 
competitively  critical)  a  lot  of 
the  mystery  about  broadcasting’s 
lilue  .sky  figures  would  di.sap- 
pear. 


Pulitzer  Prize 
Jurors  Named 

President  Grayson  Kirk  of 
Columbia  University  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  apiMintment  of  23 
editors  and  one  cartoonist  as 
Pulitzer  Prize  journalism  jurors 
for  1960. 

They  will  pass  on  nominations 
for  Pulitzer  awards  in  eight 
journalism  categories,  based  on 
work  published  in  the  calendar 
year  1959.  The  deadline  for  sub¬ 
mission  of  nominations  and  sup¬ 
porting  exhibits  is  February  1. 

Jurors  Srlecled 

The  list  of  jurors  follows: 

Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
CouranI 

Georne  Cornish.  .Yere  York  Herald 
Tribune 

Jonathon  Daniels.  Raleigh  (X.  C.) 
.Veter  &  Obseroer 

.\rthur  C.  Deck,  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Everest  P.  Derthick,  Clei'eland  (Ohio) 
RIain  Dealer 

Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  Sr  Tribune 

D.  R.  Fitzi«atrick,  cartoonist  for  many 
years  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Disfatch. 

John  S.  Gillen,  Philadelf'liia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer 

Tom  C.  Harris,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times 

Lee  Hills,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
Wallace  Lomoc,  .Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Jou  mal 

Roliert  W.  Lucas,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
Ralph  McGill,  .Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution 

R.  L.  McGrath.  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 
Felix  R.  McKnight,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald 

George  E.  Minot,  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald 

Scott  Xewhall,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle 

Michael  J.  Ogilen,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal 

Frank  F.  Orr,  lYatsonville  (Calif.) 
Register-Pajaronian 

John  D.  Paulson,  Fargo  (X.  D.) 

Forum 

William  P.  Steven,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune 

Basil  L.  Walters,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
.Veter 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  If’ashington 
(D.  C.)  Post  Sr  Times  Herald 
Miles  H.  Wolff,  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News 


"You  can  keep  'em  coming  after  Christmas  if  you  advertise  in  the 
newspapers!" 


Court  Frowns 
On  Small  Ad 
Competition 


A  decision  in  a  case  involving 
use  of  small  advertising  space 
in  a  national  magazine  by  a 
local  bedding  producer  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  extensive  advertising 
by  a  national  manufacturer  has 
been  handed  down  by  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Denver. 


The  decision  spells  out  rules 
of  good  conduct  for  marketing 
and  advertising  of  bedding  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Sealy,  Inc.,  Chicago  mattress 
manufacturer,  was  awarded 
damages  and  costs  against  the 
Wyandotte  Mattress  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Kans. 


An  unusual  element  of  the  ! 
case  was  the  fact  that  Wyan-  j 
dotte  had  used  a  minimum-space 
ad  in  Life  magazine,  and,  as  ] 
a  result,  was  able  to  purchase 
and  use  Life  promotional  ma¬ 
terial,  in  competition  with  Sealy, 
which  advertises  extensively  in 
that  magazine. 

(Court's  Findings 

The  court  held  that  advertis¬ 
ing  by  Wyandotte  in  Life,  in  ' 
order  to  be  allowed  use  of  pro¬ 
motional  material,  such  as  tags 
bearing  the  wording  “as  adver¬ 
tised  in  Life,”  demonstrated  “an 
intention  to  divert  conditioned 
customers  from  Sealy.”  The 
court  pointed  out  that  another 
evidence  of  “an  attempt  to  imi¬ 
tate  and  to  delude  customers” 
is  shown  by  use  of  an  endorse¬ 
ment  by  Good  Housekeeping 
magazine. 
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no  exit !  There's  just  no  escaping  economic  obsolescence.  It  may  creep 
up  on  you  unnoticed.  And  that’s  when  outmoded,  outworn  or  over¬ 
worked  linecasting  equipment  starts  to  cost  you  the  very  profits  that 
would  pay  for  a  new  Linotype.  Take  a  closer  look  at  your  composing 
room.  You  may  find  that  your  equipment  no  longer  can  do  everything 
it  must  do.  If  this  is  the  state  of  affairs,  call  your  Linotype  Agency 
today.  At  no  cost  or  obligation  whatever,  you  can  get  an  objective  real¬ 
istic  survey  of  your  composing  room  that  will  reveal  important  ways  to 
increase  its  efficiency  now— and  for  the  future.  Some  very  easy-to-hear 
talk  about  the  comfortable  financing, 
too!  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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Digging  for  “pay”  dirt 

Using  his  front  porch  for  an  office,  a  Congressman  officialdom.  Trimble  spent  days  in  Washington 

was  charging  Uncle  Sam  $100  monthly  for  rent  record  rooms  until  he  hit  pay  dirt — the  facts  he 

(payments  on  the  whole  house  were  only  $54.40)  needed  to  write  the  stories  that  made  nepotism  a 

and  $4,424  yearly  for  the  office  secretary:  his  wife.  hot  national  issue. 

Who  exposed  this  and  other  Capitol  pay-and-  Senator  Thomas  Hennings  and  Trimble  then 
allowance  high  jinks?  Vance  Trimble!  ...  a  45-  led  a  fight  to  publish  Senate  office  payrolls,  secret 

year-old  Scripps-Howard  reporter  who  refused  to  since  ’46.  Result:  the  first  quarterly  payroll  was 

be  satisfied  with  the  official  statements,  press  made  public  November  30th.  We’re  happy  Vance 

conferences  and  stenciled  news  releases  of  Federal  and  Scripps-Howard  had  a  hand  in  it! 


There’s  only  one  TRIMBLE  . . .  and  he’s  strictly 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


